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ist_ Artistry in Silk 





then the vividness of Parts Colors 


OTHING has done so much to 

accentuate beautiful gowns as 
the present color mode in hosiery. 
No wonder Paris is depending 
more and more upon its tones to 
complete the color scheme! 


But in this profusion of color 
it has been too easy to center 
madame’s attention on the shade and 
hasten her inspection of the fabric. 


The flawless texture of filmy silks gives 
to Holeproof the style atmosphere which 
exquisite hosiery must have. No shadows, 
no uneven threads or knots can escape 


Shall we forward September's 
Paris fashion letter to you? 


Another letter from our Paris observer has just 
arrived. It is full of last minute news about what 
women are wearing over there. Also several sur- 
prises you'll like to know. There is no charge. 


Where shall we send your copy? 


detection in our process of inspection. 


In Holeproof, as in no other hose, 
fine weaving means those extra weeks 
of wear. And perfect fit . . . so trim 
that there is not the tiniest wrinkle to 
disappoint milady on correct and 
fashionable appearance. These are the 
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things that must be sought even 
before color is considered. 


And today, you will find 
Holeproof showing the newest 
Paris shades, discovered by our 





ffoleproof ffasierg 


HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, 


WIS. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 


observer and sent to us with ut- 
most haste from exclusive shops 
along the Rue de la Paix. 


All are fashionably correct. You 
may see them in any fabric you prefer, 
sheerest chiffons or heavier silks. In 
every style, both full-fashioned and 
semi-fashioned. See them at the shop 
of your nearest Holeproof dealer. 
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“TOUS les modcles reproduits dans notre magazine sont 

la propriété de leurs créateurs. Les reproductions, imi- 
tations ou contrefugons méme partielles peuvent toujours 
entrainer contre leurs auteurs des poursuites de la part des 
créateurs et del’ Association des Arts Plastiques et A ppliqués 
en France et al’ Etranger. 


FABRICS AND Furs DEMAND ATTENTION 


ARIS fashions begin with the undyed threads, it has 

been said, and from the fabrics created by the great 
woolen and silk houses of France, one may hazard a guess 
as to the coming mode. This is exactly what Marjorie 
Howard has done. All the new fabrics, she writes, are 
soft in substance and rich in color. For daytime, ciothes 
will continue practical, comfortable, masculine. For 
evening, there will be an attempt at greater elaboration, 
with color rampant. These are but a few hints of the 
information you will find in her article beginning on page 
fifty-nine. 


Fors Must FPrarz, Too! 


iy IS just as chic and obligatory for furs to flare this 
coming season as it is for costumes of fabric. How the 
effect is achieved in the smartest models is shown with 
many examples beginning on page ninety-four. 


THe Earty Season Hats 


O RETURN to Miss Howard’s practical advice, she 

tells us the best tip she can give for our first purchases 
of new hats, granted our summer felts are a bit faded, is to 
have little shapes of colored velvet made to fit the head. 
Choose a becoming color to contrast or harmonize with a 
given costume and there you are! 


THE GREEN Hat” tn Pray Form=m 


Be T to tempt you at the very threshold of this issue of 

Harper’s Bazar we have placed Mr. Arlen’s romantic 
play which promises to be the sensation of the New York 
theatrical season. We know you don’t want to miss that! 
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“Tt is common knowledge that there are very few gentlemen 

among men; but it is not generally recognized that there 

I R I S M A R ® A are even fewer gentlemen among women. That is why 
chete Iris March has seemed so unreal and surprising to many 
people. That is why she has appealed to so many men as 

the ideal mistress, the ideal companion. She was a gen- 

tleman with all the weaknesses of a woman.”—Micuaet ARtEN. 
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The 


Acting Version 


A Romance By 


MICHAEL ARLEN 


THE GREEN HAT 


With Drawings from the Stage 


By Henry 


ACT ONE 
Time: It is the summer of the year 1913. 


Scene: The sitting-room of a suite on the third floor of the Hotel Vendéme, 
Deauville. There are wo tall French windows right, wide open, 
showing a terrace wide enough to hold several people. The light seen 
through the windows is of sunset over the sea. Throughout this act 
the light imperceptibly darkens into twilight. The room is luxurious, 
formal. Double doors on the back wall leading to hotel corridor. 
Double doors on the left wall leading to bedrooms of the suite. It 
doesn’t matter where the chairs, sofas, etc., are, as no one sits down in 
this act for more than a second. There are no flowers. A great 
Innovation trunk is somewhere near doors L. 


At Rise: At rise of curtain the head of a man appears over the parapet of 
the terrace outside. He pulls himself up, climbs over the parapet onto 
the terrace; a stealthy business. He is young. He enters stealthily 
down right, stops at desk to notice telegrams. Then up center to 

Then crosses left but is stopped, hearing 

voice say, “Mais oui, Madame.” He hides behind trunk up center. 

Enter maid with dress. Crosses center to trunk, puts dress in, then 


double doors—listens. 


closes lid, discovering the man—she screams. 


REPORTER (frantically)—Sh! [Grasping maid’s wrist.] 


Marp (backing from him)—What do you want? What is it? There’s 
nothing to steal here. 


REPORTER—|Quite a nice young man really, but with an ( xford accent] 
—It’s all right, girl; it’s quite all right. I’m only a reporter! 


Map (drawing away hand—contemptuously)—Oh, a reporter! 


REPORTER—You don’t have to be ill over that word! All you’ve got 
to do is to open your pretty mouth and tell me the news! 


Matp (as reporter chucks her chin—decidedly)—Y ou get out! 

REPORTER—Get out? No fear! Not after that climb. Now then, 
just give me the tip on this Fenwick business. 

Marp (sharply)—You get out! was what I said. We don’t want any 
reporters here. There’s been enough trouble here already without you 
making more. 


REPORTER (gently, wearily)—Now, try not to be tiresome, please! 





Raleigh 


I have to earn my living just like everyone else. Now, child, I repre- 
sent the Daily Mercury. 


Maio—Daily Tripe! 

REPORTER—Don’t be vulgar, please. 

Marp—I’ll get you chucked out! 

REPORTER—I was chucked out down-stairs, so I had to come in un- 
officially. 

Maiw—Did you? Well, you’ll go out unofficially, too! [Starts up for 
phone back left.| 


REPORTER (stopping her)—Come, now, let’s have some details. All I 
know is that the late Mr. Fenwick— 

Maip—You know you're like a vulture, you are! Why can’t you 
leave the poor young lady alone? 


REPORTER—Now, girl, be reasonable, as I shall only have to make up 
the news if I don’t get it. At the present moment all London is 
plastered over with placards announcing “A Society Tragedy,” 
“Honeymoon Death,” ‘‘ Was It Suicide?” 


Mat (horror-struck)—The beasts! They don’t say that! 


REPORTER—They do! So you had better tell me the truth—or I'll 
be adding ‘‘Was It Murder?” [Door center bursts open and enter mar, 
who is obviously in authority. He is almost speechless at the sight of the 
reporter, but not quite. He begins at once a rapid harangue in French. 
Maid corrects him with ‘‘Englishman.”’] 


MANAGER—Oh!—You were seen climbing up my hotel! How 
dare you—how dare you! Do you know that this is trespass? You 
must leave at once. I command you! Are you going to make a 
public scandal of my hotel? [The reporter tries hard to interrupt, but 
does not succeed. The manager is a little man with a tremendous 
manner.| Mrs. Fenwick will not, and cannot, see anyone except her 
doctor. This is an affair of decent people. I appeal to you as an 
English gentleman. [Reporter makes gesture.| (With dignity)—You are 
wasting your time. The statement I have already made of the 
tragedy to the Press is the whole truth. There is nothing more to 
be found out by prying or bullying or bribing. The inquest is to be 
held to-morrow. If you want more news, you must go to that. By 
all means go to the inquest. I ask you to leave my hotel at once! 
[Enter Dr. Conrad Masters.] 


Dr. MAsteErs (center)—What’s this? 


MANAGER—At once! [Dr. Conrad Masters is tall, thin, bent, 
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feverish, charming, abrupt, absent-minded. He is wearing an overcoat. 
He is always wearing an overcoat. It is a large, loose overcoat, of some 
very rough tweed; and, as it is never buttoned up, it flaps and balloons about 
as he paces here and there. The manager makes a leap toward him. 
Throughout the following conversation, in fact all the time he is on the 
stage, Dr. Masters paces about with vague, worried expression, his coat 
flapping.| Doctor! Doctor! This is a reporter—imagine it! He 
forced his way in! 

Dr. MAsterS (looking at him with his vague, worried expression)— 
God, how I hate reporters! 


REPORTER (stung)—Listen, Doctor, I only want to know— 


Dr. MAsTERS (lestily)—All right, all right! [Yo the maid, abruptly] 
How’s your mistress? 


Mamp—She’d be better, Doctor, if people like this wouldn’t force 
themselves in on us. She can hear every word through that door, and 
it will be upsetting her. 

Dr. MAsTERs (festily)—Yes, yes. [Yo reporter] Get out, you. I'll 
see you down-stairs later and tell you all you want. [Evil reporter.] 

Dr. MASTERS (turns to the maid)—Tell your mistress Iam here. [Evit 


maid left, The manager has for some time been very silent and restless. 
Dr. Masters paces up and down, stops when manager speaks.] 


MANAGER (nervously)—It seems to me years since that poor young 
gentleman was found dead, but it is only— [Helplessly] Doctor 
Masters, all this is very difficult for me, very difficult, indeed! 


Dr. MAsters—A tragic business. Tragic! [Turns abrupily on the 
manager.) My friend, thisisa mess. [A short silence.] 





VENICE—“ Yes, that’s it! ‘To God all things are possible.’”’ 


MANAGER (as though suddenly plucking up his courage)—Doctor, I 
have been wanting to ask you—more as a man of the world than as a 
physician— [Dr. Masters stops walk.] Is there—please don’t mis- 
understand me, Doctor!—but is there anything—how shall I say itPp— 
is there anything behind all this? 


Dr. MASTERS (quiet and sarcastic)\—Are you sure you have made 
yourself quite clear, Monsieur Cavelle? What do you mean by “be- 
hind all this”? [The manager is not a fool. He wishes to prove that 
he isn’t. Moreover, he is a gentleman. He will prove that, too.| 


MANAGER (rapidly)—Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor! 
Look at it from my angle. All the English society papers have been 
writing for weeks past of the approaching marriage of the Honorable 
Mr. Fenwick and Miss Iris March, the most popular young man and the 
most beautiful girl in society— [Dr. Masters makes an impatient 
gesture.| (Quickly)—Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor! Let 
me continue. These lovely young people arrived here last night, to 
pass their honeymoon in my hotel. For weeks this suite has been 
reserved for them. And last night this whole hotel was on tiptoe and 
upside down to see them. And then— [Dr. Masters stops.] at three 
o'clock this morning, the night-porter is brought out of his lodge by 
a scream. He says he will hear that scream all his life. The scream 
of a soul in agony. What did he see? Looking up he sees an angel 
of loveliness staring at the ground as though she was looking into 
hell. And on the stones of the courtyard was the bridegroom, dead 
where he fell. Doctor, that is the story. That is all we know. 


Dr. Masters (starts pacing—sharply)—Well, isn’t that enough? 


MANAGER (all nerves) —But, my dear Doctor Masters, it is terrible! 
Terrible! It is a phenomenal tragedy for this poor, lovely young girl! 
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(To First Woman) ‘What does that mean?” 

Such an accident to happen on the loveliest night of her life! But how 
did such an accident happen? [Dr. Masters stops.| That is what I 
ask myself all the time. The bedroom windows of this hotel are not 
easy to fall out of. No one has ever fallen out of them before. This is 
very serious for me, Doctor, as the manager of this hotel! How could he 
have fallen out? Doctor, you must suggest something. What shall I 
say to my directors? Was he drunk, did he get dizzy and fall out? 
Doctor, do you think the poor young man was drunk? [Dr. Conrad 
Masters has suddenly become more genial. His coat flapping about, he 
steps toward the little manager and puts his hand on his shoulder.| 


Dr. MASTERS (up to manager)—My dear Monsieur Cavelle, I 
know no more about it than you do; except, of course, that I have 
examined the body. Death was instantaneous, I should say—and that 
is all there is to say. I saw Mrs. Fenwick for the first time in my life 
this morning when you yourself called me in—and I can tell you, 
Cavelle, that I wasn’t pleased at being called in— [Enter maid, left.] 
for I am here on a holiday from my practise in Paris— 

MANAGER—Ah, you practice in Paris, Doctor! 

Matp—Mrs. Fenwick will see you in a moment, sir. She has been 
lying down. [Exit left.] 

MANAGER (almost inaudibly)—Poor child, poor child— 


Dr. MASTERS (continuing conversation)—And so, you see, Monsieur 
Cavelle, I think that can be the only explanation—that the poor boy 
fell out of the window. Perhaps he dad taken half a glass of champagne 
too much—young men do, on memorable nights. But it is unthink- 
able to press Mrs. Fenwick too closely with questions at the moment. 
She is almost very ill. 


MANAGER—Poor child! [He is going toward double doors center 











when they burst open to admit a lean, dark, passionate-looking young 
man. He looks ill, excited, dangerous, reckless, and angry. He wears a 
felt hat, of which the brim in jroni is turned down over his left eve.| Another 
reporter! [Backing down left.] 

THe LEAN APPARITION (furiously) —What! [The lean apparition 
can’t be more than twenty, but he seems to fear not God, devil, or man.| 

Dr. MASTERS (turning severely)—Don’t shout like that, young man. 
What do you want? 

APPARITION (furiously)—What the hell do you think I want? I 
want to see God wring the devil’s neck. 

MANAGER—Well, a decent hotel is not the place to come for that. 
You ought to go to a church— 

APPARITION—My hair-dresser is a Roman Catholic. Is he happy? 
No. My charwoman is a Protestant. Is she happy? Is she hell! 
[Turns to Dr. Masters.| The Lord Chief Justice of England is a Jew. 
Is he happy? [Shouting, with a wide gesture.| Is any one happy? 
[Sits chair center.| 

MANAGER—But this is a philosopher! 

Dr. MAsTERS (severely) —Young man, enough of this foolervy! Who 
are you and what do you want? 


APPARITION (suddenly bored and tired) —Lord, I wish you wouldn't 
ask idiotic questions! I want to see an end to the persecutions of men 
and the malice of gods, the savagery of beasts and the lusts of women! 
[Suddenly quite calm.| In other words, I want to see my sister. My 
name is Gerald March. 


MANAGER (helplessly) —Mon Dieu, le frére! (Continued on page 130) 
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VIONNET CUTS FUR ON THE SAME SIMPLE CLASSIC 
LINES SHE GIVES TO FABRICS 
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Paris shows its feeling for modern design in innumerable ways. The hat 


and muff shown here are made of a patchwork of shorn caracul fur in shades 


of brown and beige. 


The patches form a futuristic design that is decidedly new. 


PARIS PREPARES THE NEW MODE 


New Furs are Dyed and Cut, New Fabrics are Woven, New Felts and Velvets Shape 
Themselves Tentatively into Hats—in Short, the New Mode 1s Developing 


Sorrento, Italy. 
ROM my balcony the sea spreads in one 
Pee: of crinkled blue to the base of Vesuvius, 
which has just amused itself by turning into 
a pyramid of amethyst, with a white plume waving 
from its crest, after the manner of the steam- 
feathers from the tops of our own sky-scrapers. 
The water is azure from shore to shore. Wine-dark, 
Homer called it; but that must have been because 
he was blind. For the wines of the Mediterranean 
are of a deep purple, and the “‘key” of this whole 
place is so high that we feel like dressing in brilliant 
cottons in the daytime for contrast, with tropical 
shawls thrown over our white frocks at night. 
Fishing craft from round the corner of the 
rocky bluff to the left row past my window, the 
oarsmen singing meandering minor tunes, more 
Spanish than Neapolitan to my unaccustomed ear. 
For I am in Sorrento, home of the ¢ramontana, the 
Tarantella, and Torquato Tasso, staying at the 
delightful Hotel Sirene, which clings like one of its 
native swallow-nests to the very brim of the cliff; 
opposite Naples, of which it is said “Vedi Napoli, 
et poi muori.” 


EQUINE MILLINERY 


T IS all very distracting, but I will try to gather 

my wits together to tell you of winter furs and 
fabrics, and the first hats of the autumn season. 
I’d far rather talk of the head decoration of Sorrento 
horses, for equine millinery down here is entrancing. 
A handsome “‘brunette’”’ wears a coquettish band 
of ermine across its nose and white chiffon looped 
carelessly round its ears; while a blond clatters 
past, its collar bearing a column a foot high of 
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block tin, crowned with a winged Victory, and 
supported on each side by local saints in attitudes 
of supreme devotion. 

Since I must, let me take furs first, because I 
have planned the illustrations in that order. The 
great novelty this season is the development of 
what we might call ‘‘tailored”’ furs. These grew, 
undoubtedly, out of the sports furs which were 
introduced a good many seasons ago, and which 
still hold an important place in the wardrobe of 
the mondaine. Tailored furs made a tentative 
appearance at Deauville last summer, and were the 
smartest wear on the Riviera last spring. It is 
only since the furriers learned to make such pelts 
as gazelle, antelope, and pony so soft and pliable, 
that the narrow straight coat with masculine 
details and no trimming, the skins handled as if 
they were kasha, has won its great vogue. On the 
following pages you will see one from Madame 
Leroy, a redingote cut with a slight flare and with 
important pocket flaps, in chestnut-brown seal, a 
novelty of last season. Madame Leroy makes a 
specialty of these models in gazelle, pony, and 
“‘chevrette,”’ or very young goat of a silvery gray. 
Worth shows an extremely good model in cream- 
colored skin, which he calls agneau, but which 
certainly is like calfskin. I have also seen good 
things in nutria, and in “slynx lustré”’ which 
imitates it; while a real innovation is undyed hair 
seal, in its natural shaded gray with lighter spots, 
like dappled deer. The beige and gray tones of 
these furs blend well with frocks of matching crépe 
or kasha, worn underneath them. 

Madame Leroy of Fourrures Max works all her 
furs as if they were fabric, and claims to have been 





the first to do so. She refuses to recognize any 
limitation in her material, and sees no reason why 
furs should not reflect “‘modern”’ ideas as well as 
any other clothes. She is one of those who think 
that the present Exhibition, with its insistence on 
““modern”’ ideas in crafts as well as arts, will have 
a permanent influence on dress. All novelty appeals 
to her—she was one of the first to raise the despised 
‘“‘imitation”’ to a dignity of fine workmanship which 
gave it a place beside the ‘“‘real’’; and she is not 
afraid to present the same model in both. 

Mary MacKinnon has drawn the wonderful 
ermine cape, which is the loveliest thing in Madame 
Leroy’s present collection. You have hardly finished 
admiring it, when another mannequin enters, wear- 
ing the identical model in shaved rabbit, and the 
regal and the proletarian promenade amicably 
side by side. Furs at this house are treated just 
like other clothes. They are shown like clothes 
collections, and the models have names by which 
you may identify them. One interesting thing is 
the presentation of one coat in several different 
skins. I know of no furrier with a smarter cut than 
Madame Leroy, but she never neglects craftsman- 
ship for it. Was gray squirrel ever more skilfully 
blended and shaded than in the model photographed 
by Baron de Meyer? 


IMPORTANT FurRS 


UITE shaggy pelts, like chevrette kid, are used 

for real sports models, with the “harder” skins 

cut on narrow tailored lines; but for more formal 
wear, the furs are treated as if they were chiffon velvet. 
I think all furriers enjoy § (Covlinued on page 62) 














Madame Leroy, of Fourrures Max, designed 
this gray squirrel wrap, with the fur worked 
horizontally and the collar lined with ermine. 


Models on this page from 
FOURRURES MAX 


Madame Leroy handles gazelle fur exactly as 
if it were a bit of kasha cloth, to make a 
sports coat edged with colored kasha cloth. 


Another fur coat from Max shows the way the 
fur is handled like fabric. It is true Alaska 
seal dyed a lovely melting chestnut brown. 


For sports wear is a rugged goatskin coat, very 
simply cut on straight lines and faced with 
yellow kasha cloth. This is extremely smart. 
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WORTH 


An important evening wrap from Worth is of 
glamourous green and gold brocade, lined 
with horizontally banded mink; a regal wrap. 


PARIS DIVIDES FURS INTO 
TWO CLASSES, 
THOSE FOR FORMAL WEAR, 
AND SPORTS FURS 


Sapphire-blue velvet, rather formal in cut 





and suitable for afternoon wear, is lined 
with brown fur, that also forms a deep collar. 


Orange-brown velvet of a heart-warming 
5 ; § 
BARJANSKY j \ shade and very soft and flexible is trimmed 


\\ i LY y with wide bands of red fox that harmonize. 
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Even to the wadding about the 
hem this evening wrap is Japanese 
in feeling. It is of rose and silver 
brocade and plain silver tissue; 
the fur is pinkish-beige fox. 
A JAPANESE 
EVENING WRAP 
DESIGNED 
BY DRECOLL 





creating in mole—it isso flexible and silky. Madame 
Leroy shows a cape of it, with a double gathered 
frill all round the edge, exactly like gray velvet. 

The house of Grunwaldt, on the other hand, has 
very definite ideas on the subject of imitation 
furs. They maintain them to be a waste of money; 
for nowadays expert workmanship is so dear that 
it runs up the price of a garment by itself, so that 
it is better economy to put the money into a pelt 
that will stand wear. It is their boast that none 
but absolutely faultless skins ever bear the Grun- 
waldt label. They are immensely organized to 
supply them, owning great tracts of land in Northern 
Canada; and all their skins must pass rigid tests, 
and be taken at the best time of year. The day of 
one fur coat to a wardrobe is as far past as the day 
of the Sunday hat. 

\t Grunwaldt’s, they make fur coats of almost 
as many types as there are types of gowns. There 
are sports furs, both the rough-and-ready kind that 
stand the strain of hard work, and the prettier types 
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combined with suéde or kasha in fascinating color 
schemes—sports furs on the order of the creations 
in chiffon which were a specialty of the summer, 
and own their title, like the younger sons of an 
English peer, by courtesy only. The most attrac- 
tive model of this character is their straight tailored 
coat of silvery natural seal, treated so that it is more 
supple than gazelle. Such skins as these—gazelle, 
hair seal, pony, antelope—demand, in Grunwaldt’s 
opinion, the simplest of treatment, because their 
hairs are delicate and sparse out of all proportion 
to the toughness and rigidity of the skin base. 


PERSIAN LAMB FOR AFTERNOON 


OR afternoon and smart street wear, they expect 
nothing to be better than Persian lamb—not 
the tightly curled variety, but the very young lamb, 
marked like moire, half-way between the exquisitely 
fragile breitschwantz and the mature astrakhan or 
Persian lamb of commerce. This they trim with 
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brown kolinsky, beaver, mink, or sable because they 
think that it enhances the rich depth of the black fur; 
for they believe that with more color in their gowns, 
women will chose black furs for their coats. The 
model sketched on page sixty-six is in this young 
lamb, cut with a smart flare and trimmed with beaver, 
with the shawl-shaped collar which is newer than the 
familiar band, and will be very good this winter. 

For more “sporting” wear, they prefer the browns 
or grays. Their gray Russian squirrel has the rare 
blue reflection seen only on the best skins, and the 
rows of skins are worked in points where they are 
joined. Mink will retain its kingly place—it is 
the only fur which is equally smart for afternoon 
or evening. They are selling a lot of Russian mink, 
less solid and thick than the Canadian, but much 
cheaper. They assure me that it is becoming 
easier to get good skins from Russia. 

At Heim’s we find the most interesting com- 
bination of fur and cloth, which is the specialty 
of the house. Heim is deeply influenced by the 


schools of modern art, especially in the use of 
geometric forms. I chose the model sketched in 
astonishingly flexible Russian pony and black broad- 
cloth, because it illustrates this principle. 
UTILITARIAN AND LuxuRIOUS FuRS 
E DIVIDES his furs into two categories—the 
utilitarian and the luxurious—as he thinks 
that modern clothes should be divided. It is for this 
reason that he hopes and expects to see straight 
short lines retained next season for sports and strict 
morning wear, with fulness, complicated cut, and 
greater length for formal gowns. So his coats in 
inexpensive “imitation” furs, or in combinations 
of cloth and fur, are straight and tailored; while 
his models of richer skins are cut wider in order to 
accommodate the fuller afternoon gowns which 
he feels sure the winter mode will bring. 
He closely watches the trend of dress in order 
to keep in advance of it. Therefore nis collection 
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Chanel insists upon this type of 
simple evening frock. Shell pink 
crépe with matching chiffon scar} 
with pale gray ends. The back is 
cut very low—an interesting note. 


Again the feeling for modern de- 
sign. The top is black and white 
crépe de Chine, with black fox, the 
lower part has heavy black velvet 
applied with gold stitching to crépe. 


Posed by 
MARIAN MOREHOUSE 
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FABRICS THAT PARIS 
HAS DESIGNED 


FOR WINTER WEAR 





























































Jane Regny designed this suit of Rodier’s “ burafyl jaspé” 
for Harper’s Bazar. The fabric is a wool mixture, some- 
what like tweed but very soft and woven in two colors mixed. 


Rodier calls this fabric “burécla’”’; a tweed-like fabric with 
French improvements. It is made both plain and bordered. 
The suit is faced, collared, and cuffed with brown suéde. 


contains many capes, because women can wear any type of frock, wide or narrow, 
under them. These capes are frequently reversible—another practical idea—fur on 
one side, and small patterned brocades on the other. A gray squirrel cape is lined, 
for example, with gray and silver brocade in an all-over Persian pattern. Another 
advantage of this idea is that, brocade side out, the cape is suitable for evening. 
Heim makes use of decorative galons to emphasize the clever cutting of his furs, 
and the house, in general, is extremely up-to-date and sensitive to all the subtly 
changing influences of the day. 

So, if you are investing in furs this season, it will be smart to have a very tailored 
coat in one of the less expensive harder furs, cut either quite straight and just the 
length of your short sports or morning skirts, or with a bit of flare at the sides. Have 
the details rigorously simple; the collar either a mannish one with notched revers, or 
the shawl shape which is going to be a favorite. This coat will be useful for street 
wear, for use in your car, and for any sort of country occasion. You may even wear 
it in town in the afternoon, if you are the sort of person who looks her best in this 
severe type of garment, for becomingness is reason enough for almost everything. If 
you are not, and can afford it, you might have a formal coat for afternoon wear; 
Persian lamb, if you like it, for it will be very good, or Hudson seal, mole, or mink if 


Mever’s new fabric 
“vannia,’ a basket- 
weave woolen material 
as soft as tricot, is used 


for this long-coated suit. 


1 | your budget will run to it. But it is not necessary to have this coat entirely of fur, for 
the fur-trimmed cloth coat is still firmly entrenched in favor; lots of women, indeed, 
This coat, that promises i | prefer it. You may make it warm enough for a cold climate by an additional short 
well for this winter, is BERNARD } I\ lining of chamois leather. ; ; 
made of Meyer's goat aie he j While there is a growing tendency to match fur and cloth, the pretty and becoming 
i eae ae } fashion of using light pelts on dark material will continue. There is nothing prettier 
hair fabric appropri- a 


than a black coat trimmed with fawn-colored fox, especially when the hat exactly 
ately called “capria.” matches the fawn. Madame Revel, one of the most prettily dressed Parisiennes, wore 
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BECHOFF 


Béchoff uses a lovely new fabric from Bianchini, called 
“lamé bosselé,” for this evening ensemble. The fabric is 
gold, with a raised design in medieval red and blue. 


Gold and silver and black brocade, a gorgeous fabric from 
Ducharne, is made over a foundation of gold lamé. The 
gown is cut over the hips to suggest the raised waist-line. 


this combination all last spring and looked charming in it. Vionnet is still doing it, 
and that alone justifies a fashion. She also trims very dark blue with gray fur. But 
if you own a great many brown accessories—shoes, stockings, hats, gloves, and bags— 
it would be wise to use brown fur on your coat, for this matching of accessories is the 
first condition of good dressing now, and these things run into an awful lot of money. 

For the evening, nothing quite equals the luxury of snow-white ermine. When you 
stop to consider the diminutive size of this creature, you wonder where the country is 
located that swarms with them as New Jersey with mosquitoes. During the June 
events in Paris, particularly on that never-to-be-forgotten night at the Grand Palais, 
ermine wraps were as Common as gnus in a cross-word puzzle. Here again, however, 
the gorgeous products of French silk looms vied successfully even with royal ermine. 
I observed quantities of lovely silver brocade coats, collared with blue fox or chin- 
chilla, sometimes embroidered all over; and gold ones richly garnished with mink, 
kolinsky, or imperial sable. Colored velvets, particularly in the fawn, caramel, burnt 
peach, and apricot shades, were made into marvelous wraps trimmed with fox 
dyed exactly to match them. Fox, they say, is rivaling the rainbow on next 
season’s models. 

On page one hundred and two is sketched an idea in evening wraps that I saw at the 
Grand Palais, and thought you might like later for Palm Beach. It was a hot evening, 
and some of the women, among them Madame Lanvin, wore evening coats of one thick- 
ness of chiffon or Georgette crépe over their evening gowns. Madame Lanvin’s was 
absinthe green over her favorite bright silver. I was surprised to see that shawls had 
taken a new lease of life that night; gorgeously embroidered ones with noble fringes, 
and those still greater marvels, from Coudurier, which are just huge squares of supple 
brocade in patterns that outdo those of the Italian Renaissance. Madame Gerber, 
of Callot’s, wore one of the loveliest; all in gold, with tremendous fringes. 
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GRUNWALDT 


The flared silhouette has become a defi- 
nitely smart line for wraps. 
acul of the sort that looks like broad- 
tail is cut and handled exactly like cloth. 


I watched carefully through all the events of the 
late Paris season, for head-dresses with evening 
gowns as a result of the Féte des Diadémes; and, 
sure enough, at the first night of the Diaghelew 
ballet, always a smart occasion, there were several in 
the boxes, including that of Mary Garden. She wore 
a cardinal red gown, wrap, and turban with a huge 
square diamond brooch in the front of it, extremely 
long earrings in ‘her ears, and three strands of 
pearls like marbles round her neck. She looked 
every inch the prima donna, and drew all eyes. 

NEW FABRICS 

F YOU should try to see any of the great designers 

of clothes in June or January, you would be 
met very likely with the news that Monsieur or 
Madame was busy with the fabric collections, and 
could not receive you that day. This means that 


the establishment’s modelist is interviewing the 
representative of one of the great fabric manu- 




















Black car- 


facturers (Rodier for woolens and cottons, Meyer 
for woolens only, and the silk houses of Bianchini, 
Coudurier, and Ducharne), who has brought his 
collection of novelties to submit it to the critical 
selection of the designer and his immediate 
assistants. 

If you are on very intimate terms, you may be 
permitted to penetrate to the sanctum sanctorum, 
where you will find a long table spread with rain- 
bows of silks or mountains of soft woolens, the latest 
product of the combined brains of their respective 
manufacturers, forming together the foundation of 
the next season’s mode. The general public comes 
into contact with these marvels only through the 
medium of the dressmakers. No one in Paris 
can just go and buy the latest Rodier kasha, or 
Coudurier’s newest brocade shawl. A few priv- 
ileged friends get past the guarded entrances, but, 
in the main, the novelties are reserved for the 
creators of the Paris mode. 

You see how close is the relation between cause 





HEIM 


Heavy dull black cloth has applied futur- 
istic triangles of shiny caracul that 
supply an interesting contrast and ex- 
tremely modern feeling and very youthful. 


and effect, and you realize that the saying that 
Paris fashions begin with the undyed threads is not 
a literary exaggeration, but a fact. When I have 
seen the new woolen and silk materials with which 
the designers will compose their winter collections, 
I can form a fairly accurate idea of the general 
character of the winter mode. The fabric-makers 
must work pretty close together in intention, because 
fabric men have to begin their work so very far in 
advance. Rodier told me this summer that he was 
already working on the summer of 1927, for example. 
You see, in France, fine fabrics don’t spring into 
being overnight; they are not even woven on power 
looms, meter upon meter, mile after mile, at the 
incredible speed which modern machinery has made 
possible. All the manufacturers mentioned— 
the leading houses of France — produce their 
wonders uniquely on hand looms; and some of 
them are so intricate that only half a yard can 
be produced by even the most expert weaver 
in a sixteen-hour day. (Continued on page 150) 
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Splendid and important as a wrap of ermine should be. oe 
A PARTICULARLY GORGEOUS WRAP 


The pelts are worked in an amazing design that flows down 

the flat back and over the fuller sides of the wrap. Yards 

of black fox edge the entire wrap with tremendously dra- FROM MADAME LEROY 
matic effect, so that it is as vivid and colorful in its black 

and white as if it were developed in the highest keyed color. 




















TWO FROM 
THE 
CHORUS 
Who Showed One Man 


What He Really 
Wanted 


By Puyuttis DUGANNE 


Illustrated by C. D. Mitchell 





“Gideon recalled Zillah in a little Chinese suit.’ 
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“Gideon stood beside the table watching Zillah. 


“NIDEON NORRIS tucked the two small 
bottles—one, essence of gin, the other 
glycerine—into his overcoat pocket, stowed 

a small eye-dropper beside his fountain-pen, and 
shut the door of his apartment behind him. He 
hurried down the stairs, past the Sunday quiet of 
Madame Irene’s hair-dressing parlor on the first floor 
of the building, and turned west on Forty-fourth 
Street. A well-dressed, good-looking man of twenty- 
seven, face glowing smooth and fresh from his recent 
shave, suit pressed, sky-blue shirt toning nicely with 
the mauve tie and the sprig of heliotrope in his 
buttonhole. 

He turned into Broadway, with a faint smile 
touching his lips. The November sunlight was 
strained coolly over its gray contours; alien crowds 
wandered aimlessly up and down its sidewalks, 
past still theaters and locked shops. The smile which 
at first had hovered faintly over his mouth settled 
itself. 

Broadway on Sunday afternoon! That was the 
thought which had singled itself from the packed 
chorus and had made Gid smile satisfaction at him- 
self. For Gideon Norris was thinking that he liked 
Broadway on a Sunday afternoon and considering, 
humorously, how absurd was all that vast company 
of New Yorkers who scoffed at it. He liked Broad- 
way. He liked it best, of course, when the sky above 
hung near and black, beaten upon by a million 
electric light bulbs. But not to like it in the after- 
noon, when a pitiless sun showed what people called 
its garishness, not to like it because the full light of 


He found 


day showed architectural cobwebs and dust be- 
neath commercial beds why, it was like con- 
demning a pretty woman because her nose was 
shiny and her hair unlovely when she woke from 
sleep in the morning! He chuckled in delight at the 
fascination of his own mental imageries. 

Not that Gideon Norris had seen so many pretty 
women awaken in the morning and Zillah 
. . . he found himself trying to remember how she 
had looked. Try as he might—and it was easy to 
conjure pictures of Zillah Brett—he could not re- 
member her with a shiny nose or with short dark 
hair matted. Zillah, his wife for five months .. . 


ND now here he was—another thought stepped 
forth to the footlights and smiled at Gideon, 
audience—contemplating a second marriage! A 
second marriage with a second chorus girl! Not so 
bad for a minister’s little boy from up-State! Per- 
haps these very vials that clinked against each 
other in the pocket of his top-coat were to flavor 
the liquor in which their toast would be drunk— 
his and Hope’s. Hope wasn’t in love with him, 
of course; Hope hadn’t yet had time, really, to 
discover that there was any one ‘else in the world 
worth noticing but Hope Clayton. But if he sug- 
gested it to her... 

Zillah—Gideon strode along, smiling, head up, 
and told himself that though it was natural, it was 
also amusing that his mind should be filled with 
thoughts of Zillah on the afternoon he had selected 
to ask Hope to marry him. Zillah was part of the 
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pattern; it was she who had raised him from the 
class of amateurs in matrimony. A gust of wind 
lifted his gray hat and spun it hilariously up the 
sidewalk; he ran after it, caught it, and grinned 
amicably at the audience which such an incident 
always commands. Gideon’s spirits were soaring; 
he liked Broadway and the wind, New York and the 
people he knew there . . . and he was not at all 
averse to one Gideon Norris! 


ILLAH had been his introduction to many 
things. His first chorus girl! He had come to 


New York from his university, eager for life; when, 
three months after his advent, the Blake Construc- 
tion Company had begun the building of the 
Madison Theater and he had been assigned to the 
work, his happiness had been almost complete. The 
theater! Always it had had the same spell for him; 
if he had been born a girl, he would have danced 
his way to fame before the footlights of it. The 
theater and New York! Luck had walked with him 
every step of the way: that chance meeting with 
Harvey Blake, at commencement; his taking that 
position, instead of any of the others open to him, 
had made of New York and the theatrical game an 
open book. As a member of the Blake Construc- 
tion Company, Manhattan Island had become, for 
him, a vast nursery-floor, its building blocks to be 
torn down here, built up there. 

Then Zillah! He discovered that he remembered 
their meeting as though it had been three days ago, 
instead of three years. Jack Masters, general major- 





himself hoping desperately that Hope Clayton was not there.’ 


’ 


domo of the Goldstein theaters, bringing her up to 
him with his set introduction: ‘‘Want you to meet 
Miss Zillah Brett socially!’’ How thrilled he had 
been—thrilled at a little, dark-haired, vivid girl of 
eighteen, as foreign to Broadway almost as he, him- 
self. They had been married within a month, and 
divorced within five. There was Broadway for you! 

He was no more sure now why they had _ been 
divorced than he was then. Probably Zillah knew. 
In a way, in spite of her six years juniority, Zillah 
had always been older than he. Zillah had known 
what she wanted, while he . . . the smile faded at 
last. Did he know yet? At twenty-four, he had been 
impossible: a youth what was that adjective? 

a callow youth. Certainly now, three 
years later, he could not deny that he had 
been an idiot throughout those five months of 
matrimony, that Zillah, in her way, had been more 
right than he. 

Flashes shot across his mind vividly. He re- 
membered, on the day she promised to marry him, 
repeating: “Zillah. Zillah! It sounds like a chorus 
girl, doesn’t it!’’ He had been elated that it did. 
And that flicker of Zillah’s eyebrows—there had 
always been something ironic about those dark 
brows on that childish forehead—as she answered, 
“It’s from the Bible, Gideon.”” And he had been 
irritated with her: it had seemed, in those days, as 
though Zillah were always . . . well, spilling the 
wind from his sails of adventure. She had done it 
again, the next day, at the Municipal Building, 
when they were filling out (Continued on page 118) 







“Gid smiled down at Hope, smiled 
at her prettiness, her vivacity, 
and at recollections which 
thoughts brought up of his early 
conception of ey 









his 






chorus girls. 
































“Hope hovered about like a housewife in an advertisement.” 
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ERTE HAS ALWAYS 


BEEN FAMOUS FOR HIS 
SHOE DESIGNS 


Extraordinary little slippers 
of gray buckskin with turned- 
down, perforated tops of brown 
buckskin are laced up the back. 


Mules of red antelope have 
little columns of heels that are 
painted red and gold. A fold- 
ed point ends with a tassel. 


| / 
e 
These shoes have an upper part : » 
of knitted brown silk, while 8 
the shoes themselves are of 
brown buckskin embroidered. 
Slippers of dark blue buck- 
skin fasten in front under 
a black patent-leather point 
cul 


out with a monogram. 
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THESE TWO PAGES 
SHOW HOW IMAGINATIVE 
THEY ARE 









Sandals of light buckskin, 
which is cut in strips and 
passed through a little mask 
of carved jade over the instep. 


Evening slippers are of silver 
embroidered with pearl and 
fastened by tassels of pearls and 
diamonds to match the heels. 





An open-work spider-web of 
jet and gold cleverly woven 
together forms the entire front 
of silver dancing slippers. 


Shoes in the form of masks 
of black satin are embroidered 
with disks to give the effect 
of gay eyes looking out. 








‘* Not much,’ she 
meant to do, and if the try turns out well, I'll marry you then.’ 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 


M a de 


A CURE 


A Come dy 


HAD found the comedian at a lodging-house 
in Bootle. We talked in the twilight. The 
mantelpiece was decorated with photographs 
of all the landlady’s relations, and a half sheet of 
note-paper, framed under glass; its cryptic message 


I couldn’t guess at from my chair. I said, ‘I 
thought you'd be a West End star by now.” And 


Copas, pointing to the puzzle on the mantelpiece 
replied, ‘The thing that wrecked my life was— 
that!” 
He wiped away a tear. 
faltered, ‘Don’t cry.” 
“I’m not—in the sense you 
“it’s chronic. 


I was deeply moved. I 


mean,”’ he said; 
I'm in high spirits. You mayn’'t 
think so, watching me weep, but I'm in high spirits 
at seeing you again. It was this way. I had been 
in the profession so long that I had given up putting 
my age back; people could count. I had been 
getting big notices and small salaries for donkeys’ 
years, but never been able to get a chance in London. 
Well, I swore to save enough money to keep body 
and soul together for twelve months, and then to 
live on porridge in London till I did get a footing 
there. When I say ‘porridge’ it’s a figure of speech, 





said. 


that was 
Out 


of a Tragedy 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


, 

’ 
because porridge isn’t easy to digest, and I was 
bothered with dyspepsia. I had tried all sorts of 
things for it; bicarbonate of soda was the only one 
that did any good, and that didn’t do much. 
Happen to have a cigaret on you? 

“Tt was up-hill work, the saving; as soon as I was 
making any progress, a tour would come to an end, 
and there’d be weeks or months before I got into 
anything else; but T scraped the money together 
by the time I was sweet and forty. And then a 
complication had occurred. I’m not going to say 
she was the only girl I had ever been in love with, 
but she was the only girl I ever wanted to marry. 
I don’t mind telling you I'd have scrapped my 
schedule and married her right away if she had 
agreed. But she wasachum. ‘Not much,’ she said. 
‘You'll go to London just as you meant to do, and 
if the try turns out well, I'll marry you then— 
and if it doesn’t turn out well, I'll marry you then. 
But I’m not such a sentimental idiot as to spoil a 
plan you’ve been building on for years.’ Level- 
headed. Had a mind of her own.” 

“Nice girl,”’ I remarked. 


“Her name was Evelyn,” he said, as if that 
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‘You'll go to London just as you 


” 


from the 
tour we were out with, and started for the lights of 
London on a Saturday night after the show. She 


accounted for it. ‘‘Well, I resigned 


came to the station to see me off. I promised I’d 
write to her every day. We weren’t to be apart for 
long, because the tour was finishing soon, and her 
home was in London, but I felt a bit like the hero 
of the old, old story: I loved, and was loved—and 
I was going to London town to seek my fortune. 
Yep. Well, I did the usual things for a 
month or so without getting any forrader, and the.. 
something extraordinary happened. In the Strand, 
one day, I saw Gorringe coming along. I had 
created a part in a play of his in the Pudston 
Repertory, but that was two or three years before: 
I hardly expected him to remember me, especially as 
he had got on since. Imagine my surprise! He 
exclaimed, ‘What, Copas! You’re the very man 
I’ve been thinking of. Are you free for the spring?’ 
—and he said that personally, he’d like to have me 
for the next production at the Colonnade!” 

‘Do you mean the Gorringe that wrote ‘The Blue 
Canary’?”’ I inquired. 

Copas nodded. ‘It was ‘The Blue Canary’ he 
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was talking about. I pulled myself together, and 
did harken unto him. He couldn’t say anything 
definite, but he offered to read the piece to me if I 
went to his flat next day—and I didn’t forget to go. 
I can’t say the piece struck me as a winner, but 
the part was big. My only fear was that he wouldn’t 
have weight enough with the management to get 
me in. Gorringe thought it would be all right if I 
took low terms. He said he had spoken to them 
about me already, and he made an appointment for 
me to go and see them. 

‘*A walkover! They settled with me for fifteen 
pounds a week. The part was worth sixty, but they 
were giving me the chance of my life, as they didn’t 
omit to mention. I had had to wait for it till I was 
forty, but my chance had come; in my middle-age 
the tide had turned at last! I rushed to a post- 
office to wire to Evelyn. Wedding-bells were 











“I hardly know you now,’ Evelyn said. ‘It’s awful. How in 
the world do you think you're going to rehearse like that?’” 


pealing in my brain. Celestial hands showered 
rice and confetti. It wasn’t a post-office, it was 
Elysium with a beauty chorus. 

‘“‘T didn’t wire her after all; the news was too 
splendiferous for a wire. The company was at 
Derby, and I made a sprint for a toothbrush, and 
went down to her. See the conquering hero comes! 
Got in about tea-time. Took a cab to her diggings. 
Found her washing her hair. Dripped all down my 
neck as I told her. Glorious moment, glorious 
afternoon. Inclined to say it was the happiest 
afternoon I ever had. I told her the piece was 
expected to go into rehearsal in about three months’ 
time, and she said she’d marry me a fortnight after 
the production if it was a success. I wasn’t keen on 
the ‘if,’ but she said if it was a frost I shouldn’t 
have done myself much good by the engagement. 
She wanted to hear all about the part. So did the 
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boys at the theater afterwards. They couldn’t 
help showing they were jealous, but it takes a 
mighty great actor to dissemble jealousy. That 
Derby trip was fine; and I went back to London a 
proud man, and had more to eat now—and more 
dyspepsia. 

“The dyspepsia was a nuisance, and on the 
strength of my prospects, I thought I'd treat myself 
to a first-class doctor. I had been to one chap 
already about it, and this time I made up my mind 
to go to the best physician I could hear of. I 
wrote to Ovid-Meanwell. To receive an answer 
on such distinguished stationery was an event in 
my lowly life, and when the stately butler ushered 
me into the high-toned waiting-room, I felt I had 
gone into society. I was half sorry when my cue 
came. 

““Meanwell was sitting (Continued on page 128) 
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PARISIENNE 
RACES 















The Princesse de Faucigny Lucinge. 
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The Baronne Fouquier at the Auteuil races in 
a costume with a plaid border of blended blues. 





(Below) A typical sight in the Bois. One 
of those tiny smart cars the Parisienne loves. 
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Madame Delhorbe at Polo de Bagatelle. 





The Princesse Sixte de 











Madame Ordt and the Princesse Cito. The 
Princesse wears Worth’s printed leopard chiffon. 


(Below) Mademoiselle Yturbe in a Lanvin freck 
with Master and Mademoiselle de Rohan Chabot. 
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The Duchesse d’Ayen at Polo de Bagatelle. 





Comtesse de la Roche- 
foucauld, neé d’Uses. 
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THE ONLY FORERUNNER OF THE PERIOD GOWN OF 1925 
WAS THE HUNTING COSTUME OF DIANA 


Only to the hunting dress of the goddess Diana or the running 
costume of Atalanta could the present styles be even remotely 
compared—the short, sleeveless, collarless, unconfined, flutter- 
ing garment worn by mythological lady athletes. Not since 
civilization first imposed clothes have women ever worn a dress 
like that of to-day—a skirt to the knees, a straight silhouette 
molding neither waist nor bust nor hips—an animated bit of 
fabric, some day to be known as the Period Costume of 1925. 
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DRECOLL 


Cubist materials are a part of the new mode, 
here a woven fabric showing chevrons of 
cream, brown, and black on a beige ground 
used with a widely plaited beige skirt. 








PERIOD GOWN 








the World—a New Pertod Gown 


FE ARE living in one of the great eras of fashion, a 

time so fertile and original in the creation of styles 

that it will one day be spoken of as one of the great 
“periods” in dress—as important and significant as the 
Louis XV. period, the Directoire, the Second Empire, and 
other outstanding periods. A few years ago we could not 
have said this. Fashion was in a state of flux, feeling its way 
toward a new mode so original that nothing like it has ever 
existed since civilization first imposed clothes. The new mode 
does not derive from any other period in the history of costume, 
but itself constitutes a genuine contribution to the fashions of 
the world. It is a new genre, an altogether new feeling in 
women’s dress. 

When have women ever worn skirts to their knees, a silhou- 
ette utterly straight, molding neither waist nor bust nor hips, 
clothes which leave the body free for every kind of activity? 
The Greek garments gave great freedom to the torso, but 
certainly hampered hands and feet. Only to the hunting dress 
of the goddess Diana or the running costume of Atalanta, 
could the present styles be even remotely compared—the 
short, sleeveless, collarless, unconfined, fluttering garment 
worn by mythological lady athletes. 

So a new mode is being born into the world to-day and we are 
watching its birth and by our own dress contributing to a 
great period in costume—the costumes of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. It will be a period of beauty, not of 
atrocity, and so can count on immortality. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this great mode are 
its air of being a mode for sports and intense activity, its con- 
formity to the lines of the body, its extreme youth, its sim- 
plicity, its lack of trimming or its sparing use of self-trimming, 
its flutter and animation of line, its garcon spirit, its Cubist 
influence. All this constitutes a complete revolution in dress. 
This is a mode which has been a-borning for a long time now 
and which, in spite of constant minor changes, will continue, 
in fact already has continued, in force long enough to be 
established as an authentic Period Style. 

The twentieth-century emancipation of women, one of the 
most violent and sweeping influences which fashion has ever 
felt, is the cause of this revolutionary change in clothes. The 
bodies of women as well as their minds demanded freedom and 
activity. They entered into new forms of activity, social, 
business, and physical. They became greater sportswomen 
than they had ever been. Therefore they discarded corsets, 
eighteen-inch waists, belts, long skirts, high collars, hampering 
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A modern Cubist garment more than suggests the famous Cubist painting, “ The Nude 
Descending the Staircase’”’—a crash of splinters and wildly involved geometrical figures. 


1920 


Women of Fashion are To-day Creating and Wearing a Style 


of Dress Which has Never Before Appeared in 








PREMET 


The latest development of the famous gar- 
conne frock by Madame Charlotte is in beige 
rep with a flesh-colored crépe de Chine 
chemisette buttoned with a man’s pearl stud. 
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Here are styles based on the intensely active life 
of the modern woman—a simple, boylike, sports 
A two-piece brown kasha sports dress, with 
the addition of Chanel’s new little jacket in 
a brown suéde specially treated to resist water. 


mode. 


sleeves. It is safe to say there will never in the world 
be another eighteen-inch waist-line nor a skirt to be 
held in the hand, whatever other changes may take 
place in dress. 

Poiret, Chanel, and Vionnet initiated this great 
mode. They were the first to emancipate the bodies 
of women, to dress them in the least clothes that 
decency and the elements would permit, to endow 
them with as much plainness and severity as was 
consistent with feminine charm, to give them an air 
of sport and youth. Poiret and Vionnet were the 
first great dressmakers to make a gown without a 
lining—a great emancipation. Chanel, on the other 
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hand, has been the forerunner of short and shorter 
skirts. She has, perhaps, contributed most of youth 
to the mode. Vionnet, the Euclid, the great geom- 
etrician of the dressmaking world, has initiated 
the intricate cutting and piecing of garments that 
give them ease, flow, and flutter within an irreducible 
simplicity of outline. Both of these designers have 
contributed greatly to the mode of neutral colors 
(which give such an air of simplicity), of one-color 
garments, of the ensemble, of the abolition of trim- 
ming, and of the use of self-trimmings. Chanel 


has added the shoulder knots with streamers and 
knotted girdles that give yet another flutter to the 
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Two gowns from 
CHANEL 


Typical of the untrimmed, severe modern cos- 
tume 1s this ensemble consisting of a dark brown 
kasha coat with box-plaited skirts lined with beige 
crépe, and a beige crépe dress trimmed only with 
tiny tucks, for elimination insures smartness. 


animated mode. Premet contributed much of the 
garconne influence; Chanel, the little-girl jumper 
dress; fabric manufacturers, with Vionnet and Renée, 
a large share of its Cubist tendencies. 

We come to one of the newest of modern ten- 
dencies in the mode, one which will have much to 
do with its being so strongly marked a period in the 
history of fashions. Here the geometrical cuts for 
which Vionnet is famous—garments cut like a picture 
puzzle into triangles, squares, and more complicated 
geometrical shapes that fit together in a most intri- 
cate way to form an extremely simple and flowing 
whole— are important. Vionnet’s jabots, petal 
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Three gowns from 
VIONNET 


The untrimmed gown that is so es- 
sentially of our own “‘ period”’ is here 
expressed in flowered crépe in very 
dull pinks and grays veiled with pale 
green chiffon, the smart dim colors. 


skirts, princess gowns fitted subtly by triangles and 
godets, handkerchief drapery, square skirts, berthas, 
et cetera, are examples of this complex, picture- 
puzzle type of dress, the seams of which, accen- 
tuated in numerous ways, give a Cubist air to the 
gown. A drawing of some of these models would 
look not unlike the famous Cubist painting, ‘‘The 
Nude Descending the Staircase,” a crash of splinters 
and wildly involved geometrical figures. 

Vionnet’s geometrical animals and landscapes, 
and Renée’s, used as appliqué decorations on their 
clothes, are still another Cubist feature. Lanvin 
likewise has employed these animal appliqués. 
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Based on the principles of the Cubist 
school is this gown of black chiffon 
over bright chestnut crépe. The 
chiffon triangles are posed one over 
the other lo give a Cubist effect. 


New patterns, purely Cubist in origin, are invad- 
ing the fabric world. There are not only the batik 
patterns but the newer Cubist designs, recalling the 
cubes and prisms of the Salon d’Automne There 
are odd effects of streaks of lightning, jagged, saw- 
tooth designs, and all manner of geometrical figures 
painted on or woven into the fabric. These have 
come very strongly to the fore this past season and 
examples of these geometrical designs are being 
shown in almost every issue of Harper’s Bazar. 

Not only the realm of dress, but all the accessories 
of dress reflect this new movement. We see scarfs 
in particolored squares or triangles, purses and shoes 
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Vionnet, the Euclid of fashion, here 
works out a problem in oblongs of 
two shades of beige crépe. She is 
master of the art of joining geometri- 
cal pieces to form a flowing garment. 


in woven leather designs to give the effect of geo- 
metrical patterns, fabrics cut on the straight even 
for lingerie, hats pieced together in a Cubist patch- 
work, neutral colors in graded tones that achieve 
the flat, shaded effect desired. 

Look, then, at this simple garment the modern 
woman slips on for her day of sport or her evening of 
dancing. Has there ever been anything like it?— 
so short, so ridiculously simple (with a sophisticated 
simplicity), so free, so careless, so youthful, so gay, 
and so animated? Never! It is a new Period Gown 
—one which has never before peeped over the hori- 
zon of fashion. 
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The Honorable Mrs. 
Reginald Fellowes posed 
for this photograph, wear- 
ing a small black satin hat 
from Alex, from which 
float long streaming 
uncurled ostrich feathers 
brown. 


in beige and 


A hat for formal wear. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


OF 


ALEX 


SMART HATS 


The Smart Woman on Foot and Shopping Would not Nowadays Consider 


Wearing a Flower or a Curling Feather on her Hat; 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

IOLET MARROTT is an Englishwoman! 

She is not really young, but she looks it. 

Nor is she beautiful. Yet, with her charm- 

ing nose tilted skyward and great big eyes, she is 

even more than beautiful—she is attractive. Ever 

since [ have known her, alas. for more years than I 

care to remember, she has conclusively proved to 

me that an Englishwoman not only looks well in 

sports costumes but can, when possessed of intuition, 

achieve real Parisian chic in any kind of clothes. 

Violet is the quintessence of chic. She never loses 

her eye for clothes, which, heaven only knows how, 
she has acquired in England. 

The last time we met she complained of being 
bored. I had found her seated at a roulette table 
in Monte Carlo, persistently playing the “32” after 
the zero had come out three times in succession. 
“Tam weary,” she said. ‘* Weary of the everlasting 
sameness of life. Bored at having to lunch and 
dine out and of hearing myself saying the same things 
to the same people in the same houses. What could 
I do to be amused, interested?” 

“Work!” I said. 

“What a ripping idea! What fun!” 

She was, at the time, wearing a small felt hat in 
some new shade of ‘‘violine,”’ of which, quite 
mechanically, I had said, ‘‘ Reboux—of course?”’ 

Her answer had been a surprise. ‘No,’ she 


had replied, “‘I am never in Paris long enough for 
Lucienne to make a hat for me. 


My hats are all 





The Made now Suits the Moment 


home made. A clever little modiste makes them 
according to my ideas.” 

I remember having been amazed, for Violet’s 
hat had combined taste and a perfect fit. I had 
said to her: “‘Why, Violet, as you wear such 
beautiful hats, why not start a hat shop? It’s 
quite the fashion nowadays.” 

We went on talking for a little while and eventu- 
ally parted. I did not hear of Violet again until 
some months later, when I received a wire saying: 
‘“‘Coming to Paris to see you. Starting hat shop.”’ 

“And you must help me,”’ were the first words she 
said on entering my drawing-room. ‘‘I know very 
little about business and, as to making hats, I 
only know that one takes a felt shape, cuts the brim 
away until the hat becomes smart, and that one 
doesn’t trim it. I may have very little practical 
knowledge, but I have wonderful theories. I shall 
be very successful.” 

I tried to argue with her. 

“Violet,”’ I began, ‘‘don’t be foolish. You can’t 
run a business just on good taste and because of your 
always wearing smart hats yourself. Millinery is a 
trade; there are traditions. You need experience.” 

“‘T shall acquire it.” 

“But it will take you years.” 

““What nonsense!’”’ And so on. 
had made up her mind. 

Some of her ideas, I admit, were intelligent and 
weil observed, though, seen entirely from the 


She evidently 





smart customer’s point of view, not at all those of a 
prospective milliner. 

Here are a few: ‘‘ My hats will not be picturesque 
for, even than with smartness 
depends on this qualification being omitted. 

‘To look picturesque is almost as bad as to look 
exotic. It nowadays strikes the false note in fashion, 
though on the contrary the discordant note is 
fashionable in music. 

‘Fashions have never been more severe, re- 
strained, and neat than they are now. I shall, 
therefore, avoid all fantasy and pictorial quality 
in my hats. It is smart at present to look modern. 
This is achieved by never recalling some bygone 


more so gowns, 


period or attempting to resemble a famous 
painting. 
‘‘How to remain individual without becoming 


eccentric is a problem which is only solved by a very 
experienced dresser. 

“*T shall give very little good advice to my clients, 
for it is practically useless. The word ‘don’t’ easily 
gets monotonous when it has to be repeated unceas- 
ingly. Yet, unless a woman has her fingers tightly 
pressed to the pulse of fashion, she might go wrong 
the first time a ‘don’t’ is omitted. , 

“It is always dangerous when a woman tries to 
combine fashion and art, but should she, into the 
bargain, consider herself }an artistic personality 
she is doomed to dowdiness, and will never be well 
dressed, nor well hatted. «(Continued on page 146) 
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TALLIEN 


Tallien’ 
less in the 
them on the 


hats are soft and bone- 
hand. She 
head, of velvet, and 


forms 


the result is a beret like this one, 
in shades of red and pink-brown. 


PARIS 
TO VARY 
THE 





1 MILLI 
ROGER 


Camille Roger is trying to vary 
the tiny hat with toque and turban 


shapes. This is made of two 
shades of green velvet trimmed 
with flat feather fantastes. 








SMALL HAT 
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IS TRYING 
THE MODE OF 


CHARLOTTE 
HENNARD 
<[n important tiara-shaped hat 
for evening wear is of téte de 
négre felt, embroidered with pas- 
lilles of mother-of-pearl, steel, 
This is reminis- 
head-dress. 


and red beads. 
cent of a Russian 







Several houses are making hats 
with brims a bit at one side. 
Brown velvet is used for the 
crown, while the turned-up brim 
is faced with feathers in beige. 





JANE 
BLANCHOT 
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CAMILLE 









(Middle) Jane Blanchot makes 
embroidered and encrusted 
crowns to vary the small felt 
hat. Beige and brown, with 
long stitches of beige silk. 


(Below) Marthe Regnier makes 
a specialty of small velvet hats 
entirely stitched, to match simple 
little taffeta coats that are 
padded and also stitched all over. 


MARTHE 
REGNIER 








SEVERAL 
PRODUCED NEW 
AND ORIGINAL 

SHAPES 

















BLANCHOT 


PARIS HOUSES 


ROGER 


Purely and simply a fanciful 
model for rather important oc- 
casions, this tiny brimless hat is 
made of ‘‘bois de rose” velvet, 
trimmed with shaded aigrettes. 


Maria Guy wishes to continue 
the winter mode with the mod- 
erately wide brims. Soft téte 
de négre taffeta. Small hat of 
royal blue velvet, feather to match. 
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AN EVENING ENSEMBLE 
SHOWING THE 

USE OF THE NEW 

EXTREMELY SUPPLE 

AND FINE ARTIFICIAL 





VELVET 




















Earlier in the season there was controversy about the use of artificial 

velvet and much discussion about its merits and disadvantages. The 

disadvantages seem to have been overcome, because many of the early 

autumn costumes for day and evening make use of this fabric. The 

wrap shown above is an enormous semicircle of white artificial velvet, 
lined with fine lamé tissue and bordered with white fox. The gown 

that, with it, forms the ensemble is of the gold lamé tissue combined 
with cobwebby gold lace. It is its facility for draping in long, simple 
folds that makes artificial velvet distinguished. This season’s artificial 
velvet is so light and so fine and so very soft and flexible, that 
it cannot be compared with last season’s. From Jay-Thorpe. 
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THE NEW FABRICS 


The New Fabrics, both French and American, are 


INDICATE 
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THE NEW MODE 


Characteristically 


Soft and Phable, Indicating that the Mode will Incline Toward 


Fulness; Vivid Color has Come to Stay Another Season 


By Lucie 


DayTIME FaBrics 


HE fabrics for street and sports wear continue to be 
tweed-like and mannish; street and sports clothes will 
continue to be simple and highly practical, as they 
were last season. 
New types of kasha cloth have been produced by Rodier, 
since kasha cloth is as smart as ever. 
American cloth manufacturers are showing much fabric 
that has a touch of camel’s hair and a decided suéde finish. 
Almost the entire collection from Gera Mills has this 
suede-like touch, even in cheviots and the harsher fabrics. 
This is another indication of the fuller daytime costume. 
Broadcloth has been revived by Paris, and several New 
York designers are using it. It is often used in combination 
with flat fur so that there is a contrast between the feeling 
of the two smooth flat surfaces. 


ARTIFICIAL VELVETS 


RTIFICIAL velvets are shown by both French and 

American manufacturers. These velvets are fine and 

supple and extraordinarily light, with none of the stiffness 
one expects in the pile of artificial velvet. 

Bianchini shows quantities of brocaded velvets that are 
also printed. The printed design and the brocaded design 
are quite independent, so that the effect is curiously lively 
and vivid. 

Mallinson makes an indestructible artificial velvet brocade, 
which is also printed. This is in modern designs rather 
sparsely placed on a Georgette crépe background or in 
enormous floral designs crowding over the surface. 


New Types or SatTIN 


ATINS and crépe-backed satins are almost as important 
as velvets in the collections of both the French and 
American manufacturers. 

Heavy satin that resembles panne velvet is extremely new 
and smart for wraps and afternoon ensembles of the more 
important sort. 

Brocaded satins, patterned with enormous simple designs 
of the modernist school, are used not only for linings but for 
simple frocks to match the linings of their coats. 


WINTER CREPES 


KAVY printed crépes for blouses or frocks that are 
part of ensemble costumes appear in many collections, 
both French and American. 

Cheney Brothers present a collection of silks printed with 
singularly quaint designs, but these are almost entirely for 
linings. 

Mallinson shows bordered heavy crépes printed with Indian 
designs, in Indian colors. These Indian designs are given a 
futuristic modern feeling which is decidedly interesting. 
This adaptation of our native designs in an extremely modern 
manner is decidedly clever. 

The Darbrook silk manufacturers have achieved a silk with 
a black background and vividly colored stripes that is actu- 
ally tub-fast. It is a heavy crépe, extremely smart and 


BUCHANAN 


wearable. There is also a plaid in this fabric made with a 
satin stripe. These are shown in the middle of page eighty- 
eight. 


Cotors FoR Day anno EVENING 


LAIDS in analogous color harmonies such as dark red, 

shading to light red, are extremely smart in wool fabrics. 
One of these is shown at the upper left on page eighty-eight. 

Vivid color, in both evening and daytime fabrics has ap- 
parently come to stay for another season. Both light and 
dark green are excellent. A dark green known as “Russian 
green” is particularly smart for street wear. ‘“Violine” 
shades, “Chanel”? blue, and blue-purple are very smart. 
Several shades of yellow and yellow tan are gocd. 

Blonde and pink beige and a new deep “bois de rose” 
are smart for morning and daytime wear. 

Neutral grays and gray-greens are still good for sports. 

Rodier is dyeing kasha cloth so that it is shaded from light 
to dark from one selvage to the other in an even and ex- 
traordinarily charming gradation. This is used for effective 
sports and daytime frocks. 


EVENING FABRICS 


“TINSEL brocades and lamé fabrics are miracles of fine- 

ness and flexibility. The all stiff metal brocade is a 
thing of the past. Metal brocades now drape like satin and 
have a wonderful fluid quality. 

Lamé tissue and metal brocades are patterned with 
enormous designs, many bearing the influence of the modern 
art movement. ‘Typical of these is the Bianchini fabric, 
shown in the middle of page ninety, a fabric of blue and 
silver with great waving lines that cross and recross over 
its surface. Evening gowns of this sort of fabric will be simple, 
will “make themselves,” because no additional ideas of design 
are needed to make the gown interesting. 

Another lamé fabric from Bianchini, called ‘‘La Mer,” is 
patterned with an interesting design of sea-shells, rolling 
waves, and strange horses with flying manes. This in blue- 
rose, silver, and blue, is shown at the upper left, on page 
ninety. 

Cheney Brothers make an incredibly flexible tinsel bro- 
cade woven with silk and metal in an elaborate design and 
then printed with another design of quite different character. 
For instance, the sketch on page eighty-nine shows a tinsel 
brocade with a rather formal geometric background printed 
all over with a loose, scattered design of roses and their 


leaves. 
FABRICS AND THE MopeE 


EARLY all of the new fabrics have an inclination 

toward softness and pliability which indicates that 
the constant effort to achieve a softer, fuller silhouette, one 
that flares at the hem and is no longer uncompromisingl) 
straight, has had its definite result. Gowns that are full in 
the back and flare at the hem are necessarily of light, soft 
fabrics. 
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THE WINTER DAYTIME 
MODE FOR FABRICS HAS A 
CERTAIN VIRILITY 


The winter silks from Cheney Brothers are all character- 
ized by a modern virility of design that makes them 
easily distinguished from last season’s silks. At the 
upper left in the drawing at the bottom of the page is a 
typical new Cheney silk, printed with black on a yellow 
ground. Immediately below this is shown one of the new 
brocaded and printed velvets in beige, red, and green. 


(Below, middle) A new tub crépe, heavy and flat, 
suitable for an entire frock or over-blouse is made with 
a beige ground plaided with charming lines of gay 
colors. (Right) A smart striped crépe, typical of 
this season, has a black groynd, with bands of color. 
Both the plaid and the striped silks are tub-fast, an 
achievement when black is used. From Darbrook. 


(Below, right) Two of the more conservative new silks 
from Cheney are shown here. The upper one is a heavy 
brocaded satin, with an interesting design of grouped 
disks, a type of satin smart for afternoon ensembles with 
frock and wrap lining matching. Below it is shown an 
artificial velvet brocade in a modern design. The 
modern influence is felt in all of the newCheney fabrics. 











“Shadow” plaid wool, in shades 
of red, a Meyer fabric; gray 
krimmer fur. From Kurzman. 
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English cashmere in oxford 
gray, combined with white, 
gray and white fur. Hollander. 
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A Ducharne fabric, black silk 
circled with gold, coat of black 
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COLORS ARE HERE 
FOR ANOTHER SMART AND 
VIVID SEASON 








Cheney Brothers have a singularly interesting and smart 






collection of the artificial velvet brocades this season, to be 






used for linings of wraps, for afternoon gowns, and, in 
the higher shades, for evening gowns. (Below) At the 
upper left is shown one in shades of gray, rose, dull green, 
and beige. Below it is another Cheney brocaded satin in 









a design reminiscent of the simplicity of Japanese motifs. 







(Below, middle) Mallinson has used American Indian 
designs with extremely interesting results for heavy 
bordered crépes. One shown here is in shades of yellow 
and orange on a black ground, the other is yellow and tan, 
bordered with shades of yellow. The zigzag design to 
the right is a charming Cheney lamé tissue woven in 










three bands of color, one black, one rose, and one white. 







(Below, right) The brocaded artificial velvets and the 
extremely supple tinsel fabrics are two outstanding 
products of the American designers this winter. At the 
top is shown an artificial velvet brocade from Mallinson, 
which is printed in a large floral design. Below it 
is a tinsel fabric from Cheney woven in an intricate 
design of white and gold, that is also printed in color. 












Forstmann Huffmann wool 
fabric and fur in almost 
equal parts. From Kurzman. 
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THIS SEASON 
FRENCH EVENING FABRICS 
ARE GORGEOUS 


The important evening wrap this season 
will, when it is not of fur, be made of 
exquisite metal brocade, combined with 
fur. Also shown on page sixty-seven in 
fur. Here it is of Coudurier Fructus 
lamé brocade. From Bergdorf Goodman. 
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(Below, upper left) A lamé brocade 
called La Mer is rose and mauve and 
silver and has designs of sea-shells, 
waves, and horses woven init. (Lower 
left) Another lamé tissue is patterned 
with gold brush marks, on pale color. 


(Middle, above) Enormous crépe shawls, 
sixty inches square, are weven tn each 
corner with this extraordinary design, 
distinctly modern in feeling. Below 
is a lamé tissue with waving lines that 
cross and recross, in blue and _ silver. 


(Below, upper right) The simple folds 
of a curtain inspired the design for this 
white and gold fabric. (Lower right) 
Brocaded velvet in a_ geometric de- 
sign. All the fabrics shown at the bot- 
tom of this page are from Bianchini. 
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TWO 
USE OF 


A’ famous New York designer uses heavy crépe satin for 
this very simple evening gown of a peculiar shade of dull 
magenta. The gown ties on the shoulders toward the 
back, and has an interesting neck-line. This season, 
when the gown is of plain fabric, it is handled simply too, 
and almost invariably with a suggestion of a flare or 


fulness toward the hem-line to suggest the new silhouette. 


EVENING FROCKS 
PLAIN 
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MAKE 


THAT 
FABRICS 


Plain chiffon, in a light bright green, forms the body of 
this frock, while godet inserts cleverly placed on each hip 
are in chiffon the color of the frock, shading to a dark rich 
green. These godets are held in place by bands of gold kid 
that run from the arm-hole to the hips. The neck-line 
is treated with rows of shaded chiffon. The use of the 


shaded color is slightly futuristic. Lord and Taylor. 
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‘For the first time Paula saw Pandolfo clearly—his greatness and his childishness.” 
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GREAT PANDOLFO 


The Most Picturesque of Modern Heroes 
In His Last Appearance 


CONCLUSION 


ANDOLFO came the next day, splendid, 
confident His presence vivified the flat’s 
dead atmosphere For Paula had spent 4 
sleepless night, torn this way and that. In his fall 
the man loomed more vast than at the zenith of his 
fortunes She knew that had he picked her up in 
his arms, in true Troglodyte fashion, and carried her 
away no matter where, her limbs would have been 
as water, her will as air, and her veins as fire 
But civilization had its manifest drawbacks. In 
the first place such things aren’t done nowadays, 
except in a certain type of French novel; in the 
second, even a man of such robust physique as 
Pandolfo would have found grotesque embarrass- 
ment in transporting bodily, no matter whither, an 
upstanding and largely built woman like herself. 
(Had she been a skimpy scrag of a hungry cat, 
modern woman’s apparent ideal of the perfect 
woman, entirely alien to any man, ancient or 
modern, it would have been a different matter.) 
And thirdly, her essential Puritanism boggled at 
the contemplation of things robbed of a savagely 
Tomantic setting. Between primitive caves and 


\ 


By WI.Ltiam LOCKE 


J. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Sloane Street yawned the unbridgeable chasm. 
She had to translate wild and elemental emotion 
into coagulated terms of Chadford Park and 
Harrod’s Stores, which is a very difficult and sleep- 
dispelling thing to do. She was as limp as yester- 
day’s daffodils which drooped forlornly over the 
sides of the vase. 

And -then came Pandolfo, and all was changed. 
Even the daffodils lifted their heads in delight. 

“T’ve done my life’s greatest work,” he cried. 
“T didn’t tell you yesterday, because only last night 
was it accomplished.” 

Her heart leaped and laughed. 

“What have you done now?” 

He was like a boy who might have burst in on 
her with the news of his winning a school champion- 
ship. 

“T’ve breathed the breath of life into that dried 
praying-mantis of a Spencer Babington. That 
mortgage on Chadford Park—you remember? It 
was one of my securities—a source of income. It 
had to go into the melting-pot together with 
everything else.” 


The vague apprehension at the back of her mind 
ever since her father’s visit developed into the 
clarity of a great fear. She stammered something 
about foreclosure. Yes, said he, that was the point. 
He had sworn to him that Chadford should not pass 
into vulgar hands. To keep his oath had been one 
of his main preoccupations. He had taken the 
only way. 

Trustees in bankruptcy, official receivers, were 
but intellectual machines. He instanced a recent 
play—Robots. Mechanical, soulless beings. Though 
in their private lives sensitive, delicate, shrinking 
humans, they may drive their women-folk to 
despair by finding compensating merit in a drunken 
cook, and may weep over the discomforts of a 
worm, yet in their official capacity, one beat of 
human sympathy would cost them their job. The 
unfortunate bankrupt could no more wring their 
hearts than he could stop an express train by a kiss. 
Creditors must be paid, and to pay them the debtor’s 
property must be sold or administered. Did she 
see the point? The Court then was administering a 
mortgage on which the (Continued on page 108) 
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Arnold Genthe 


MRS. WILLIAM MAY WRIGHT 


Mrs. Wright and her small daughter, Cobina, passed the summer season at their villa on Bellevue Avenue, 
sing a voice of rare beauty and quality, Mrs. Wright is a dominant factor in 
sional appearances on the 


New York’s social and musical worlds and has made several successful profe: 
Both in New York and at Newport, the guests at Mrs. Wright’s 


Newport, Rhode Island. Poss 


concert platform as Mme. Cobina Wright. 
entertainments always include a happy combination of the leading personages of the social and the artistic sets. 
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Models on both pages from 
BONWIT TELLER 


However rigorous the simplicity of the mode, there will always be a 
certain number of gorgeous evening wraps. This model, of more 
than oriental splendor, is of black velvet with a back of gold bro- 
cade shaded in black. The sleeves, starting from their dropped 
shoulder line. have the same motion as the short, full skirt. 


An unusual technique producing a quite extraordinarily lovely 
material is the use of strips of rose velvet (shaded in many tones) 
tn a Persian design, applied with rose silk twist to silver cloth. 
The wrap is lined with rose accordion-plaited Georgette crépe 
stitched in silver thread and trimmed with French chinchilla. 
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THERE IS NO 
SUCH THING 
AS A WRAP 


Without Fur Trimming 
and Many Are 
Lined with Fur 
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The flare, so easy of accomplishment 
in silk, becomes more of a problem 
in fur. Paquin achieves it trium- 
phantly by godets and insets in a coat 
of green velvet trimmed with mink. 


ON THE 


HY 1 Coats 
New 


HE question of the fur wrap is always a 
serious one. One doesn’t buy a fur coat 
every season and the question perennially 
is, “‘ Will my fur coat be in style this winter or shall 
I have to have it expensively altered?”’ And almost 
always the answer to the latter question is, ‘* Yes.”’ 
It is definitely “‘ Yes” this season—that is, if you 
want to be in the forefront of fashion. The straight 
coat—and doubtless yours is a straight coat—is still 
good, but the flared coat is newer. The silhouette 
is no longer the static thing it was last winter. It is 
full of animation, flowing and flaring; and the coat 
must follow and accommodate it, even if it’s a fur 
coat. Let’s take the questions in order. 


Witt Coats FLarRti 1ND WHERE? 


N OST of the new ones, and those that are made 

over, will flare. But this flare. so simple in 
dress fabrics, becomes a very difficult problem in 
heavy coat fabrics and furs. Unless very well 
handled, it will look awkward, stiff, and bungling. 
Especially in fur, only a master craftsman can 
accomplish it gracefully. It is achieved by the 
subtle insinuation of so that the flaring 
Section appears to be one piece of material. Nat- 


godets, 


fur stole. 





A coat that has had such success that it has been 
adapted for every sort of wear from sports cout 
to evening wrap is this slim model with its long 


lined with natural kasha, and has a black fox stole, 


QUESTION OF FURS 


Flare and W here? 


and Which are Smartest2 


By Marre Lyons 
urally, it is most successful in the flat furs. The 
flare is sometimes given by inverted plaits. 

Generally the flare begins below the knees. 


Above that the coat is straight and slim, with a 
tendency to cling to the figure. In dresses the 
flare may appear all around or even in the back 
only, but for coats it is usually confined to the 
front or sides. 


ARE NEW AND 
SMARTEST? 


WHAT FuRsS 
WHICH ARE 


LAT furs are, naturally, the smartest for coats 

broadtail, caracul (sometimes clipped close), 
baby lamb, antelope and gazelle clipped close, 
leopard and a new leopard that is really stenciled 
gazelle. For sports and morning wear the less 
expensive furs are used—nutria, caracul, 
antelope, gazelle, and chipmunk; for afternoon, 
baby lamb, broadtail, mink, summer ermine. and 
sable; for evening, ermine is unrivaled. 

The French contribute their usual quota of 
so-called ‘‘ rotten furs,’’ meaning those that have no 
standing but look well, are partly natural and partly 
made, come from cheap animals and are treated 
Such a fur is sable paws, ante- 


seal, 


until presentable. 


This model is of black dragon satin, 


How are They Trimmed? 





WORTH 


The flare of fur at the neck is a gra- 
cious complement to the deep flare of 
fur at the bottom. The coat is of 
brown velours lined with brown crépe 


and trimmed with French rabbit. 


AND 


What 


WRAPS 


Furs are 


How Long Will Coats Be? 
Shall We Carry Muffs this Winter? 


lope, gazelle, nutria-dyed rabbit. Such a fur is 
South American skunk bleached yellow and _ the 
long list of other furs that are 
this season—fox in a blonde shade, mole, 


bleached 
or civet- 
cat—all treated with strong solutions of peroxide. 
Then there are the dyed furs—ermine dipped to a 
beige tone, French rabbit (dyed shades of brown), 
dyed Canadian marten (the same as dyed Hudson 
Bay sable), caracul dyed shades of beige or brown 

an endless list. Russian fitch (much lighter in 
tone than the German fitch) is a fur that is good for 
anything from sports to evening wear, but it is 
difficult to get enough matching skins for a wrap. 
Unplucked beaver, which looks somewhat like 
skunk but is softer and glossier (rather like natural 
otter) and which comes in two or three shades of 
brown, isalsosmart. The Leipzig dyes are the best. 


being 


How ARE Coats TRIMMED? 
LL coats, whether of cloth or fur, are fur- 
trimmed. There was a tendency to get away 
from fur this spring, as it had been so much over 
done, but now fur is back stronger thanever. There 
is almost no such thing as a coat without fur, and it 
is more generously used (Concluded on page 129) 
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THE FLARE 


OBLIGATORY 


IN 


FURS 


IS AS AND AS CHIC 


in Fabrics this Winter 


As 


Short-haired caracul dyed a lovely cocoa shade 
and trimmed with brown squirrel is made into a 
coat having the fashionable new flare in front 
but hanging perfectly straight in back. The 
flare becomes stiff and awkward if exaggerated. 


Black caracul, Leipzig dyed like all the best 


furs, is used for a slim coat that achieves a flaré 


by two inverted box-plaits on each side. Dyed 
Canadian marten, which is the same as dyed 
Hudson Bay sable, forms the ample collar. 


White ermine is worked into an unusual eve- 
ning wrap. The skins form a V in back and a 
cape which swings from the shoulders runs into a 
stole in front—a device which distinguishes this 
The choker collar is white fox. 


Models from 


season’s models. REVILLON FRERES 
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THE SHORT .CAPE 
GIVES A SMART SWING 
TO MANY 







Of the Most Fashtonable 
Fur Coats 

































Two of the leading features of the new 
fur fashions are the flare and the short 
cape attached to a coat, but when the 
cape is used the flare is omitted. A 
Vionnet cloth coat was used as the 
model for this wrap in broadtail as 
soft and supple as satin. The high, 
standing collar is always becoming. 








A cape that may swing out jauntily or 
be gathered quaintly and cosily about 
the hips is used on this evening wrap of 
white ermine trimmed with sable. The 
soft enveloping collar adds still more 
warmth and becomingness. Lucile 
designed the evening wrap on which this 
fur copy was so charmingly modeled. 





Models from 
H. JAECKEL 





LEN«DRYPEN* 
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The trotteur fur coat ts 
most frequently of nutria 
or caracul, and here a light 
brown moire caracul,. AS 
becomes a youthful and 
active style, it has a tight 
sleeve, a military collar, a 


clinging skirt, and a cape. 
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Models on both 
pages from 


STEIN AND BLAINE 








A decorative, yel not too striking, coat is of leopard 
—a straight, slim model. Like all the best coats 
this year, it does not use a band of fur around the 
bottom unless it continues up the front and is used 
for collars and cuffs. This fur is natural German 
fitch, which is somewhat darker than the Russian. 


It might be a velvet coat—at five paces one could not 
tell, so supple is this broadtail. This model flares 
at the front, where godets are inserted, though it 
looks like one exquisite piece of fur. The sleeves 
and inside of the collar are patterned with silvery 
bugles. The collar and cuffs are silver fox. 





FUR COATS FLARE Reversible coats are a feature of 

this season’s styles. These coats 

OR CLING are made perfect on both sides so 

that they may either be worn as a 

WITH ALL THE SUPPLENESS fur coat or as a fur-lined cloth 


coat. This one is of dark sum- 


OF FABRICS mer ermine, beautifully striped. 
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ADMITS NO RIVAL 
EVENING FUR 


WHITE ERMINE 


AS AN 


It is the distinction of this house to be able to handle furs exactly as though they were fabrics 
—and to get the same effects. Here, Russian ermine flows like water. The heavy crépe 
sleeves are embroidered with silver filled crystal bugles. White fox is used for collar and 
cuffs since, this season, long haired furs always trim short haired ones. The embryo muff 
which this house shows with practically all its models, believing in its immediate return to 
fashion, hangs like a bracelet on the right wrist. This is a truly distinguished model. 
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Two drawings by 
This Saoutchik motor is typically French in design, long and low in front and Bernard B. DeMonvel 


high and square in the back—a two-seated “‘coupe’’ designed for Mary Pickford. 





FRENCH 
MOTORS DECIDEDLY 
aa INFLUENCE OUR 

j OS 


4 OWN CARS 
4 


: 








Le Baron has designed a 
formal interior of a Crane- 
Simplex for Mrs. John 
Wallace Riddle, using 
tapestry broad laces to 
panel the door and the 
arm rest. This is a re- 
flection of the recent French 
tendency to use tapestry 
laces in car interiors, 


Another interior by Le 
Baron, executed on a Lin- 
coln chassis, is in light 
worsted fabric with a fine 
hair-line _ stripe. The 
French influence shown 
here is in the gay little 
miter-cut mirror placed in 
the quarter panel to re- 
lieve the unbroken space. 
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A smart sports car has been made in France for Henri Labourdette with a tor- 
pedo body. The long, low swing of the fenders adds grace to the lines of the car. 



















At the right and below are three 
photographs of a  Locomobile 
with a body designed by Derham 
for a prominent Philadelphia 
woman. The unusual part of 
this car is the full collapsible 
quarter window with leather top 
constructed in the French style 
and which folds in scissor fash- 
ton. The quarter window is in 
one piece and raises, lowers, and 
lifts out when the top is dropped. 











The upholstery of this Derham designed car is of tan Bedford cord, har- 
1 monizing perfectly with the exterior paint scheme which is a copra drab. 














This view shows the 
Locomobile with the 
top dropped down 
and the sides all 
neatly folded into 
place making a per- 
fect sports or tour- 





ing-car out of a 
formal town car. 
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Agnes designs a modernistic hat of brick-colored felt with bandings of 
“taupé” of the same color. The pouch bag from Hermes is of 
antelope with a fastening of tortoise-shell. Gloves from Alexandrine. 
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From Devambez comes a flat envelop \ Another envelop purse from Devambez 


purse made of reindeer, with a jade 
and marcassite fastening and a conve- 
nient triangular mirror under the flap. 










Again Agnes makes use of the 
modernist design in this hat of 
beige felt with insets of silver 
“taupé” felt. The flat en- 
velop of red Russian calf with 
silver motif is from Fournery. 


SKETCHES OF 
BAGS 
FROM 


THESE 
NEW 
COME 


AND 
PARIS 





is reindeer with an exquisite ornament 
on the flap of green jade and marcassite. 
It is lined with bright green moire. 


CHARMING 
HATS 
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“Do you Know 
‘the latest style in soup! 














I'll sing a song—it isn’t long 
But certainly worth while: — 
‘The vogue’s decree, you'll plainly see, 
Is Campbell’s Soup for style!” 





Do you realize that in this age of better quality and 
greater convenience, the “‘fashion”’ in soup, as in almost 


everything, favors the product which has been made by 
the trained specialist? 


It is simply a “sign of the times”’ that critical and capable 
housekeepers select Campbell’s Soups—those delicious blends 
of the choicest ingredients, prepared by skilled French chefs 
in the greatest soup-kitchens in the world. 


Campbell’s Tomato for example. It is literally the 
country’s standard for tomato soup. It graces the finest 
tables in the land. It is “the thing” to serve—the tomato ¢ 

t. sa 


soup that is always enjoyed. ) 
Wa 
CAMDEN, N. Ja U-S-A 







21 kinds 12 cents a can 









LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 











































































Simplicity-as in all 
arts ~ renders our 
fur coats things of 
essential beauly 


e Family Management Since 1 
346 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses 5” Avenue- 
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Above is a cleverly fitted case offered as a traveling ac- 


cessory for motor or train. 
enough of your favorite astringent, lotion, 


This little case will hold 
skin food, 


cleansing cream, ligitid powder, eye lotion, and cream 


roug 


also a complete manicure equipment. 


e for a week-end or several days’ travel. 


There is 
Price $50. 


AN UNUSUAL THREE-PREPARATION 
BEAUTY TREATMENT 


O WASH or not to wash, has been a 
| question that beauty specialists have 
expressed their highly varying opinions 
on ever since the smart women of Egypt were 
divided into two classes, those who swore by 
a lather worked up with olive-oil well mixed 
with wood ashes plus water, and those who 
merely anointed themselves with oil and let 
it go at that. Many women to-day use cleans- 
ing creams or oils only, and never use soap 
and water on their faces. This is quite all 
right if the skin is very fine and thin and free 
from open pores or coarseness, but the skins 
that have a tendency to clog or form black- 
heads and open pores must have a different 
treatment; the pores must be freed from all 
impurities and refined to their normal size. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP 
PREPARATION of this nature, a paste 
for open pores, is a soap substitute, one 
that is patted into the skin in the form of a 
paste and then gently worked into a lather 
with hot water and a soft cloth, and thor- 
oughly rinsed with cold water as one would 
use any soap. This treatment, used nightly, 
unfailingly reduces the pores and refines the 
skin. The process is gradual and requires 
patience and persistence, but is sure. This 
treatment is recommended by a beauty cul- 
turist of great reputation and experience. 
This, with two other preparations, forms a 
trilogy she considers entirely adequate for 
the average skin. This trilogy of prepara- 
tions is extremely interesting and unusual, 
since none of the preparations is a make-up of 
any sort, but an active and constructive aid 
to the renewing and reconstruction of the skin. 
The other two preparations that form this 
trilogy are unusual in their character; 
there is nothing exactly like them to be had 
to-day. One is a pasteurized cream, carefully 
compounded to reproduce the natural secre- 
tions of the normal healthy skin. It is used 
is a cleansing cream and as a rejuvenator. 
The open-pore paste should be used at 
night, before retiring; the pasteurized cream 
may be used for cleansing at any time to soften 
and revivify the skin, to remove dirt and dust 
and fatigue, and supply a certain humidity and 
flexibility that every healthy normal skin 
possesses. An impoverished skin, a skin that 
has been exposed to wind and sun, or the 
rigors of motor and travel, takes on new life 
after it has been first cleansed with a little 
of this cream, and then fed with more of it, 
patted into the face and neck firmly, gently, 
and without friction. 


TuHreEE INGREDIENTS FOR 
BEAUTY 
HE third preparation in this unusual 


trilogy is a beautifying skin food of dis- 
tinct character This skin food ts to be 








used at night, following the application of the 
pasteurized cream, and is left on all night. The 
skin food is peculiarly active and penetrating. 
While the pasteurized cream soothes and 
heals and supplies certain natural secretions 
of the skin, the skin food, when applied by 
the system of stimulating gentle pats, will 
rouse a sallow skin and generally rejuvenate 
it. It will also obliterate freckles and sun- 
burn and the fine network of minute wrinkles 
and crow’s-feet that are the result of exposure 
and fatigue. Constant use of this skin food 
will give the skin a satiny texture and trans- 
parency through which the natural pigmenta- 
tion of the skin shows. 

The beauty culturist who sponsors these 
preparations is most enthusiastic about the 
pasteurized cream spoken of above. The 
formula for this cream was obtained by her 
years ago from a Viennese skin specialist who 
conducted a famous clinic for skin diseases of 
all sorts. The original formula was employed 
by the specialist merely for medication. It 
remained for the beauty culturist herself to 
have the vision to employ it as a base for ces- 
metics and to perfect a cream that could be 
used by every woman in every part of the 
world. Originally this cream was used only 
for wealthy clients in Paris and in London. 
Now it is produced in such quantity as to 
enable her to sell it for $1 and $3.50 a jar. 

The beautifying skin food may be had in 
jars at $1, $2.50, $4.50 and $7 a jar. : 

Che open-pore and blackhead preparation, 
to be used instead of soap and with water, Is 
$r and $2 a jar. 


Tae Price or BEAUTY 
OR three dollars one can obtain a jar of 
the beautifying skin food, so well com 


pounded that it lasts a surprisingly long 
time, a really generous-sized jar of the pas- 
teurized cream and a jar of the open-pore 
paste. So, one has the ingredients. of a 
thorough home treatment, based on scientifi 
cally sound principles, for the price of an cr- 
dinary jar of cream or box of face-powder 
Quite separate and distinct from this tril 
ogy treatment are two other preparations 
that have to do with refining the skin a1 
closing open pores and ridding them of ac- 
cumulated impurities and bli ickheads. One 
of these preparations, that the beauty cul- 
turist calls “beauty grains, is used with water 
instead of soap, and is particularly efficacious 
for a skin that has a stubborn accumulation 
of blackheads and coarse pores. } 
The other preparation, a refining lotion, 
in liquid form and is applied to the blem- 


ished parts of the skin with a bit of cotton ant d 

pressed in gently. a 
Beauty grains, for open pores and _ black- 
heads, are $1 and $2 a jar. . 
S:, $5 


Refining lotion, for coarse pores, 1S 


and $10 a jar. 
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Orientals and Téclas 
Even Share a Mutual Disadvantage 


Tue one—and the only —disadvantage of wear- 


ing genuine Tecla or genuine Oriental Pearls is, Rod 





that one must occasionally leave them off for a day lhe, 
while they are cleaned and restrung—a counter- 


4 
: I 
feit necklace, of course, never has to be left off— 
the crime is in ever putting it on! 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 3D 5. Jifth/lvenue Mew York 


with Genuine Diamond Clasps IO Rue de Ia Paix, Paris 
as low as $100 7 Old Bond St., London 
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CHENEY 
STLES 





An etching by Alex Rzewuski, 
the newly acclaimed Polish 
portraitisr. who has achieved 
continental renown with his 
suave and gracile line and the 
nonchalant pose which char- 
acterize his dry points of well 
known Parisiennes. 


eA utomne— 


Charming people back in town 
...new plans ... new places 
to go. . . new things to do. 


ohn Wp sabotohs, 


Days of choosing—vreveling 
in the gorgeous panoply of 
Fashion; choosing the right 
things for every crowded hour. 
The fascination of supple 
velvets, of shimmering tinsels, 
colorful .satins and rich 
brocades . . . the appeal of art 
that is modern—Cheney Silks. 


CHENEY 
WEAVES 
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THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


William J. Locke’s Novel 


(Continued from page 92) 


mortgagee could not pay the interest. Did it 
shed tears over Mr. Veresy’s plight? No. 
The obvious thing was foreclosure, the sale of 
Chadford Park, and the handing over to Mr. 
Veresy of the difference between the sale 
money and the amount of the mortgage. It 
would take some time—the law’s delay had a 
quality of beneficence. But it would be 
done, in the course of bureaucratic time, with 
the inevitability of fate. 

“So I go to Spencer Babington. I say in 
effect: ‘You are as rich as God allows English 
gentlemen to be nowadays; you are a bachelor; 
you've no ties except a sister who has married 
an American millionaire and a nephew who 
waggles a red flag somewhere down in Hounds- 
ditch and whom you’ve resolved to disinherit 
in any case. What are you going to do with 
your money?’ No matter what he replied. 
I went on: ‘You say you love Paula Field.’ 
It took me a quarter of an hour to make him 
admit it. That kind of man thinks it’s as 
indecent to talk about the secrets of his heart 
as about the secrets of his bath. Anyway, I got 
him going. ‘You've loved her for years,’ I 
said. ‘Except asking her to marry you, 
whereby you would be the infinite gainer, 
what the devil have you ever done for her? 
Here’s a chance to escape from the dead ruck 
of egoism, and prove your love for her. If you 
let Chadford Park go, it’s obvious you don’t 
care a hang for a thing that matters to her 
more than life.’ 

‘He asked me how I had the impertinence 
to talk to him like that.’’ Pandolfo laughed. 
“You know I can use any insolence to get 
what I want. What could be easier for him 
than to guarantee the interest and take over 
the mortgage, if need be? Do you know that 
he turned the tables on me? Why hadn’t I 
told him the bare facts? My references to his 
egoism were intolerable. If ever there was a 
man less actuated by selfish motives, it was he. 
Had he known the circumstances, he would 
have come forward at once. He put on his 
noblest air and held out his eye-glass to me, 
between finger and thumb. He would give 
his life for you. A few tens of thousand 
pounds were nothing— So,” Pandolfo went 
on, “I’ve kept my word. The Veresys shall 
continue to live in Chadford Park.” 





REAT as was her joy at the alleviation of 

her fears, she felt a cold grip of the heart. 
The transaction that he had described con- 
tained an element of that incomprehensibility 
of the man which had always repelled her. He 
had forced Spencer Babington to take over 
the mortgage through sheer sentimental black- 
mai!. He gloried in his achievement, seeing 
nothing of the poor delicacies which he had 
trampled under foot. It was as though some 
sweet part of her had been the subject of a 
bargain between two men. 

He noticed her air of preoccupation, and 
said in surprised disappointment: 

“IT thought you'd be delighted.” 

She smiled. “Of course Iam. The terror 
of my father’s life was to live in a little flat in 
Putney. I’ve told him over and over again 
that quite the best people live in flats in 
Putney. It’s the distinguished thing to do 
But he won’t believe me. He’ll be happy 
Only, he'll be worried about the interest. You 
see, a mortgage is an investment like any 
other. Somebody would have taken it over, 
so why not Spencer? But he would expect a 
return on his capital, wouldn’t he?” 

“The buyer in the ordinary market—yes.” 

““But can you see Spencer Babington giving 
anything for nothing?” 

“T can see him coming to an honorable 
agreement with your father.”’ 

‘*My father has had enough of such agree- 
ments. Oh, I don’t reproach you for your 
generosity. Heaven knows I don’t. But you 
threw dust in his eyes. You must admit that. 
Spencer hasn’t got your magic. . . . . And my 
father’s a proud man and is not going to live 
on any one’s charity.” 

Pandolfo laughed. “Is that what you're 
afraid of? But—am I not always here?” 

“IT don’t quite understand,” she said. 

He burst into impetuous speech. As long 
as he was alive, wasn’t his life in itself a 
guarantee? He could give no bond to Babing- 
ton, securing payment of interest, for that 
would be illegal. He wasn’t quite sure 
whether it wouldn’t be a felony, to expiate 
which he would have to wear horrible clothes 
and feed off cocoa and shin of beef. But 
between honorable men words were as binding 
as documents. Didn’t she see? Why, it was 
simplicity itself. 

“Do you suppose that I, Victor Pandolfo, 
with my brain and my power, won’t remake 
my fortune in a year or two? I have dozens 
of inventions pigeonholed, just waiting for 
the opportunity to be brought out. I have a 
new one that will revolutionize the working of 
lifts the world over. As I stand before you, 
I am potential wealth—not money, in the 
vulgar sense. But wealth, the power to give 
and to do and to spread all that there is of 
myself about the world.” 


She shook her head. 

“Egoist.” 

“Why not?” He thumped his chest wiih 
both hands. ‘When one is blest with an ego 
like mine, why not develop it to its full for the 
good of humanity at large?” 

She smiled at his conception of himself as 
the monstrous altruist. 

“But, supposing,” she said, after a while, 
“that Spencer accepts your guarantee as to 
the interest, where does my father come jn? 
He would be no more beholden to you than 
to Spencer.” 

“But my dearest of dear women,” cried 
Pandolfo, “where are your wits? Babington 
is but a passing phantom. I am the reality. 
Mr. Veresy has but to view all this mortgage 
business in the light of marriage settlement on 
you, and where is the obligation?” 


E STOOD before her bankrupt, penniless, 

luminous, commanding the earth; dazing 

her by the lightning presentation of the 

scheme which to him appeared clear-cut, 

indefectible; claiming her, as always, for his 

own, by indefeasible right. Again she felt the 
old dread of him. 

“You call Spencer a phantom. Haven't 
you used him rather as a cat’s-paw?” 

“Are such men good for anything else? 
It’s their justification for existence. I've 
made him think he’s doing a noble action. 
It'll be good for his soul. He'll live on it for 
the rest of his life.”’ 

“So, according to you, you're still giving. 
You're giving Spencer the opportunity of 
doing, as you call it, a noble action.” 

“That’s casuistry,” he declared, with his 
gesture sweeping away argument. “Didn't I 
tell you the first time I met you that your wit 
was keener than mine? We come now to the 
big essentials. I have laid all my cards on the 
table—everything I can think of as being me 
—my past, my present, my future. All my 
certainties of existence. You told me yester- 
day to come for your answer. What is it?” 

The telephone rang in the dining-room, 
cutting for a second the intensity of the 
situation. 

“My maid’s there,” she said, impatiently. 

“Your answer.” 

She rose and said' somewhat wildly: “How 
do I know? How do I know? You're always 
putting me in a false position. You've 
appealed to me in every way that a man can 
appeal to woman—except one. Except 
pity—” 

“Puy?” 

He threw the humiliating sentiment into 
the air. 

The maid entered. Mr. Uglow would like 
to speak to Sir Victor. It was important. 

“You permit me? These are times when 
one must bow to necessity. And Gregory’s 
discretion—”’ 


HE sat alone. The splendid man com- 
manded her. There was nothing but 
surrender. 

He came in after his brief talk over the wire. 

“T must go. Gregory read me a telegram 
just received. My wife dangerously ill at 
Dover. Lord Warden Hotel. I am sum- 
moned at once. Can I do otherwise than 
obey?” 

She said: “ Mere humanity.” 

“Of course.” 

He pulled out his watch. “The four o'clock 
boat train. I have just time.” He had given 
Gregory hurried instructions. Fate only 
allowed him a few more moments with her. 
What this sudden illness meant, he could not 
imagine. He had left her in Monte Carlo in 
perfect health. And the telegram said, 
“dangerously ill.” It was a matter of life and 
death. Paula smiled at his implied pleading. 

“Of course you must go.” ; 

She put out a hand. “Good-by. This 
makes further talk between us impossible for 
the time being, doesn’t it?”’ 

“T suppose it does,” said he. 

When he had gone, she sat in the little 
dainty drawing-room, staring at the future as 
she had done so many times before. He had 
left the dining-room door open, after coming 
from the telephone, and her eye caught the 
gleam of the Paulinium Perseus in its corner. 
Once more it summed up in her mind the 
history of the extravagant being who held her 
in the meshes of his will; the heredity of his 
plaster-cast conception; his illimitable ambi- 
tion; the tastelessness of his achievement. 
She rose and shut the door, on pretext 0 
draught, and drew up a chair close to the fire. 

The woman was dangerously ill. Her death 
would solve the abominable problem of his 
regained freedom. She shivered as though 
the imps of all the Indelicacies alien to her 
traditions were drawing around her and touch- 
ing her with unclean fingers. . . - 

In the great things of life he 
unassailable rock. Dishonor, 
cruelty, ungenerosity to the woman 
through her own wretched fault, he h 
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his wife, were inconceivable. His Monte 
Carlo story was frue. He would not stain his 
own conception of himself with lies. 

It was in the little things, the little things 
that matter so infinitely, that he failed. The 
vulgarity of the arranged divorce. Her friends 
did it every day; but that didn’t atone for its 
essential vulgarity. And the Spencer Babing- 
ton affair, showing a bluntness of fine suscepti- 
bility. 

And then, his defiance of misfortune. Ajax 
defying the lightning. The remembered tag 
produced a sense of anticlimax, bathos. If 
only he had come to her as the broken man, 
broken in fortune. broken in ambition, broken 
in the sweeter of life’s hopes. She salved 
a tormented conscience with specious balm. 
He would have none of her pity. Yet, for 
that reason, was he not all the greater a human 
being? Thoughts and emotions coursed in a 
vicious circle. Would it not have been better 
to join him in his proud downfall, justifying 
herself as the great woman of his unwavering 
faith and proclamation, and snap her fingers 
at the little world wherein Clara Demeter, for 
instance, had her being? 

Clara De ~meter—she choked with a sobbing 
laugh—why—it was quite on the cards that 
she would ask them down to Hinsted as a 
splendid pair of unconventionally assorted 
lions and get a job-lot of deans, dowagers, 
cabinet ministers, and ambassadors to meet 
them. If only she had had the courage. The 
man was worth all her bravery. He bestrode 

and this time the tag struck just—this 
narrow world like a Colossus. At a word, he 
could have swept her up, equally magnificent, 
by his side. ... She had come so near 
surrender. 

And now, he was gone. She felt in her soul 
an undercurrent of relief; a sense of respite. 
The woman who stood between them was 
dangerously ill. Thus she came back to the 
point of the circle whence she had started. 
lo speculate on the chances of the woman 
living or dying was a ghastly and gross 
indecency. 

At five o’clock her maid announced a chat- 
tering woman whom she had forgotten she 
had asked to tea. The chattering woman, 
fresh from the Riviera, entertained her with 
accounts of Lady Pandolfo’s enormous losses 
at Monte Carlo. 





YANDOLFO drove home in a taxicab. 
The vast limousine had already gone 
into the trustees’ melting-pot, and his tenure 
of the home in Tite Street was limited to the 
immediate future. Gregory met him with the 
telegram. It read: ‘*Very dangerously ill.” 
he qualifying word had been lost over the 
wires. It was worse than he had thought. 

He took his packed bag, and drove to 
Victoria. 

On the way down to Dover he stared out of 
the window, but the panorama of the tender 
spring passed him unheeded, A far different 
woman from the one who had caused him his 
last journey on that familiar route now 
awaited him. A woman with newly revealed 
greatnesses that had awakened his admira- 
tion. A woman who had struck a responsive 
chord in his adventurer’s heart by her 
splendid though disastrous bid for fortune. 
A woman who, confessing herself a courtesan, 
had offered to make the only amends in her 
power; in her way, the offering of the Juggler 
of Notre Dame or of Boule de Suif in the 
immortal stories. 

Before that meeting in Monte Carlo he had 
never known her. Disillusion and sense of 
wrong and all the masculine indignations had 
blinded him to any finer qualities that she 


might possess. He had forgiven her, if 
aes were necessary, by the parting 
kiss. No love, of course, lingered. But there 


pe rsisted re spect for a personality. And pity. 
She was very dangerously ill. Like Paula, he 
rejected, with horror, the indecency of 
thinking of her death. 

He mounted the steps of the Lord Warden, 
once the most romantic hostelry in England 
for was it not there that, in the long ago, 
when packets were rough and terrible affairs 
and the crossing to Calais an unromantic 
Lusiness to be undertaken in dreadful separa- 
tion from the beloved, that honeymooning 
couples bound for continental travel, broke 
their journey, and surrendered to its quaint 
traditions?) but nowadays a well-conducted 
but glamourless hotel of passage, and having 
given his name to the hall porter was im- 
mediately shown into the manager’s room 
He waved the telegram: 

‘My wife—Lady Pandolfo? 
matter?” 

“We received a telephone message from 
your house,” said the manager, “notifying us 
that you would arrive by this train. I asked 
Dr. Warrender to be here to meet you.” 

He turned to another man and made 
perfunctory introductions, with the air of an 
hotelkeeper relieved of responsibility, and left 
the two together. 

The doctor, a middle 


What is the 





aged heavy man with 


a professional manner, looked Pandolfo 
with an appraising eye. 
I'd better be frank. Lady Pandolfo js 


suffering from an overdose of veronal.”’ 

“Good God!” said Pandolfo, passing his 
hand over his forehead. Then: “Are yoy 
really frank, or are you trying to break bad 
news to me?’ 

“She’s still alive, unconscious, of course. 
Unfortunately, | was called in rather late 
No fault of the management. Her door was 
locked and it was only at noon, when getting 
no reply to knocking, that they broke in, | 
ventured to take charge of this letter addressed 
to you which I found under her pillow.” 

Pandolfo tore open the envelop. 

The letter was brief: 


" My dear Victor, 

‘This is the only clean way out. I haye 
never given anything to anybody in my life. 
And now the only thing I have in the world to 
give you is your freedom. The only thing | 
ask of you, who have given me so much, j is 
that you should think as kindly as you can 
of your Nesta.” 


Pandolfo put the letter in his pocket! “It 
is merely a line,” said he, ‘to explain her 
reason for staying in Dover, instead of coming 
straight home. She had been sleepless for 
many nights. The state of my affairs has 
naturally caused her much anxiety. Before 
plunging into them, she wished to have a good 
night’ s rest. 


“‘Quite so,”’ said the doctor gravely. “Was 
she in the habit of taking veronal?”’ 
‘“She has suffered from insomnia since 


infancy,” declared Pandolfo. 

UDDENLY a nerve seemed to snap in his 

brain, almost with the vibration of a 
fiddle-string. He dropped into the manager's 
swivel-chair and buried his face in his hands, 
his elbows resting on the desk. He had no use 
for this silly doctor with his silly questions. 
There was nothing but one great fact before 
him. The doctor looked at him for a few 
seconds and then slipped out. He returned 
with a glass of brandy. 

“Better drink this,” 
on his shoulder. 

Pandolfo’s pride revolted at his momentary 
weakness. He pushed the glass aside and 
sprang to his feet. 

“T must go up and sce her. 
left alone like this.” 

The doctor smiled. ‘‘She’s not alone, Sir 
Victor. I sent in a nurse at once, on my own 
responsibility.” 

Pandolfo waved a hand. She must have as 
many nurses as he thought fit. The best 
nursing home in Dover, if need be. The 
resources of the earth 

“She has got to live, do you understand 
that? She has got to live.” 

The doctor expressed the hope that she 
would. Everything possible had been done. 
Assembled Harley Street could do no more. 

The letter was a fire before his eyes, blazi 
with the supreme sacrifice of a human soul. 
It was marvelous, yet monstrous. It staggered 
thought. Such a sacrifice he could not accept. 
She must live. Eternal Justice must put a 
veto on her death. 

He paced the small office. Halted to the 
consciousness of the doctor's dry report. O! 
course it was natural that he should wish to 
see Lady Pandolfo. The doctor was at his 
service, but she lay unconscious—perhaps, 
after all, it would be more satisfactory . . 
The lift took them up to the third floor. They 
entered the room. A nurse in uniform sat by 
the bed where lay the drugged and pallid 
woman. Pandolfo looked down on his. wilt 
Her features seemed very pure and girlish; 
her body faintly outlined by the bedclothes, 
but the wisp of a fragile thing. His heart 
swelled with an immense pity. 

The doctor put some questions to the nurse, 


said he, with a hand 


She can't be 





examined the pulse and eyes of the patie! t. 
Pandolfo wi — him and the swe: i stocd 
on his forehead. The doctor turned. Humamy 








speaking, she would recover. It was a ques- 
tion of waiting, watching, and nursing. He 
forecast the ordinary stages The awakening 
to a half consciousness: the succeeding sleep; 
the gradual recovery of memory and reason. 
With a dry professional smile he gave hope 
and counseled patience. Unless summo or 
earlier on unexpected emergency, he woe 
call again a ibout nine o'clock. 


ANDOLFO sat by the bed while the nurse 

told him all she knew. Lady Pandolfo had 
arrived the previous afternoon from Monte 
Carlo, having telegraphed for a room 
labels on her luggage proclaimed Dover 
not Victoria as her destination. She ha 
come down to dinner; had sat awhile in the 
lounge and then gone up-stairs, when she had 
given orders not to be disturbed unt! she 
rang for breakfast in the morning. At noon 
they found her unconscious with an empty 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Startling new results are attained in 
the new Chrysler Six—results made 
possible by the kind of engineering 
and manufacturing genius which 
nevez rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler and his staff of 
brilliant engineers, with the fine 
Chrysler manufacturing facilities, 
had every excuse—every reason, 
some might say—to rest on the 
laurels their cars have won. Inevit- 
ably, the great tide of public 
approval would have carried the 
Chrysler Six to still more conspic- 
uous success. 


But Mr. Chrysler, his producing 
organization and his engineers have 
never relaxed for a moment their 
labors to emphasize and enhance its 
wonderful performance qualities. 


The most surprising thing about 
this greatest Chrysler Six is not its 
new lower price — remarkable 
though that achievement is. 


Its most impressive feature is the 
amazing ability which succeeded in 
improving the quality and the per- 
formance of a car that everywhere 


had met with overwhelming public 
acclaim—and which marked a rev- 
olutionary advance over all previous 
practice and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the power 
is increased approximately 10 per 
cent. The 70-mile speed is more 
easily and quickly attained. The 
breath-taking get-away and acceler- 
ation are still swifter. In smooth- 
ness, this new Chrysler actually 
excels the former super-smoothness 
introduced by Chrysler. 


The beauty originated by Chrysler 
—and which still belongs to Chrysler 
alone—is re-expressed in refined 
and attractive body lines and new 
body colors, with Chrysler-designed 
closed bodies built by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new 
Chrysler Six is bound to fail. That 
is why we are eager to have you 
drive it for yourself 


If you will do that, you will realize 
as we do that there is nothing in the 
present market, and nothing likely 
to appear, to equal the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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vial of veronal tablets by her side. Shortly 
afterwards, summoned by the doctor, she her- 
self had taken up her duties. She strove to 
comfort the stricken husband. She had seen 
cases of veronal poisoning before. In every 
instance, when the pulse had lasted out all 
those hours, the patient had recovered. She 
put his simple mind at ease with regard to her 
possible suspicions. 

“People who aren’t accustomed to veronal 
don’t know what a dangerous thing it is. They 
haven’t slept for a few nights—they’ve heard 
of veronal—they go and get a bottle and take 
ten times too much. And the result—” 

She motioned to the bed. 

“‘She must be very pretty,” she remarked. 

“Yes; avery pretty woman,” he answered 
vaguely. 

Then, the figure lying so tragically still, he 
questioned anxiously: 

“Are you quite certain?” 

The nurse, to humor him, put her skilled 
hand on the patient’s pulse, and nodded re- 
assurance. 

“She mustn’t die. I couldn’t bear it. I 
couldn’t bear it,’”’ he repeated, with a gesture 
suggestive of the fall of heaven if his Atlas 
strength should fail. 

Again she comforted him. At last using her 
authority, she turned him out of the sick- 
room. 


HE woman who had passed through the 

Valley of the Shadow of Death wept help- 
lessly when she awoke to find that she had 
journeyed backto her starting-point. Shemade 
no pretense of ignorant taking of veronal. She 
had deliberately sought to end a life which she, 
of her own doing, had rendered intolerable. 
She moaned piteously. Why did they drag her 
back? Those few moments of semi-conscious- 
ness before the deep descent into Nirvana had 
been the most exquisite of her life. Why 
hadn’t they let her die? She had gone through 
it all for nothing. What kind of a thing was the 
new life that stretched drearily before her? 

She was very weak, very tired, her drugged 
brain as yet only awakened to the major fact 
of an unutterable disappointment. She cried 
piteously: ‘‘Tell me what I can do to go 
ac oy 

This was in the early hours of the spring 
morning. Dawn already slanted through cur- 
tain edges across the room. Pandolfo, called 
from bed, appeared summarily clad. He 
knelt down and kissed her hand. Her fingers 
strayed to his face. 

“IT did it all for the best.’’ Her voice came 
faint as from one in another world. “It was 
the only way out. The only way out—” she 
repeated the terms of her letter. ‘I couldn’t 
go to Monte Dangerfield. You made it im- 
possible . . . You made me love you at last. 
It was the only way. And now don’t let 
Monte come near me—until I’m better—I 
suppose I must get better . . .” 

Her voice trailed off into an incoherent 
murmur. The nurse standing by with re- 
straining authority, whispered to Pandolfo: 
“Say nothing.” 

He obeyed, for the sick woman had fallen 
again into stupor. He watched with the 
nurse in the gray broadening light, until the 
doctor came at a telephone summons. Doctor 
and nurse bent over the bed and whispered. 
Pandolfo stood in a corner of the room by the 
drawn curtain of a window that commanded 
a view of the castle and the harbor, feeling for 
the first time in his life the least significant 
being on earth. They did things, he knew not 
what. Their forms loomed between him and 
Nesta. He stared out of the window. 

Once before, during the war, he had stood 
by some such window in that hotel and 
watched the dawn creep over the Channel 
which he was to cross on a given signal, with 
a mystery of his own making in his hands. 
He had stood there, wearing blue uniform 
with funny gold braid. Within half an hour 
he must pass out into the silence of the dawn, 
and board the waiting destroyer that would 
take him and his mystery whither he knew 
not. The memory of the exquisite poignancy 
of that watch by the window held him spe!!- 
bound. Those were days when a man ven- 
tured not only his life but his brain. His life, 
as that of a working, sleeping, eating human 
entity—what did it matter? Thousands were 
being sacrificed daily. Cannon-food, fish- 
food, what you willed. As a mere breathing 
creature his value in the cosmos was scarcely 
more than a gnat’s. A bullet in the head or 
an overgulp of salt water and that would be 
the end of him as a physical being. The un- 
cognizant world would barely record his 
vanishing. His life! He had snapped con- 
temptuous fingers. But his brain, holding that 
which was to bring succor to thousands of men 
in peril, was a different affair altogether. It 
could not be replaced by any strange gray 
matter on the earth. For that he had held life 
precious as he stood there watching into the 
dawn. 

A touch on his arm aroused him from these 
reflections. The doctor was by his side. With 








a great pang he read the message in the man’s 
eyes. 
His wife was dead. 


ANDOLFO asked later: ‘‘Did any one see 

the letter you gave me?” 

The doctor said no. He had taken it from 
beneath her pillow. 

“Could it be,’’ asked Pandolfo, “that such 
a letter was never found and handed to me? 
Indeed, as I said, it was but an unimportant 
note which I have torn up.” 

“There need be no letter, unless I have to 
give sworn evidence,” said the doctor. 

“What was the final cause of death?’ 

“Failure of the heart’s action, of course.” 

“Then you can give a certificate?” 

““A guarded one.” 

“Who is there,”’ said Pandolfo, sadly, “to 
question it?” 

He stayed in Dover, where Gregory joined 
him, until the poor lady had been put to rest 
forever in the Dover cemetery. The lesser 
newspapers, in view of his fall, gave what un- 
generous details they could scrape together 
for sensational copy. Lady Pandolfo, the wife 
of the well-known inventor, Sir Victor Pan- 
dolfo, whose affairs were now in bankruptcy, 
had only lately startled even the imperturb- 
able world of Monte Carlo by her enormous 
losses at the table. She had been a familiar 
figure in the world of amusement. She was the 
daughter of a late Canon of Ely and had made 
a runaway marriage with the Comte de Bré- 
ville, a man well known in Paris fashionable 
circles . . . All the non-libelous insinuations 
in the stereotyped language of the lower 
journalist. The story of the romantic ship- 
board courtship and the Rio de Janeiro marriage 
was set out with more or less exactitude. And 
now, the sudden death in a Dover hotel was 
head-lined in one foul print as ‘The Tragic 
End of a Life of Pleasure.” 

Pandolfo cast the paper from him: 

“Tf only I were God!” he cried, impotently. 

“Tn two days’ time, who will remember?” 
asked Gregory. 

“*T shall remember,” said Pandolfo. 

The young man looked at the convulsed 
features of his master and benefactor and for 
the first time became afraid. His sensitiveness 
conjectured that the grand man’s impregnable 
egoism had been pierced and that he was 
suffering intolerable agony. And _ presently 
his conjecture received vivid confirmation. 

“The swine! To say that of a woman who 
gave more than I had ever dreamed of giving.” 

Eventually he calmed down. To Gregory 
he seemed to grow humble, docile. Instead of 
taking command in the last miserable for- 
malities, he left them to Gregory. The heart 
had gone out of him. Gregory was mystified, 
in spite of his sensitive conjecture . . . Onthe 
way back from the graveside, it might have 
been the husband of a wife preciously cherished 
who sat by him silent and almost broken. 


AULA had written, in reply to the telegram 

announcing Nesta’s death. It had been a 
mind-tearing, sense-rending letter to write. 
As yet, of course, no idea of the cause had 
entered her brain. The woman who stood be- 
tween them was dead. There was now no 
barrier except of her own making. No more 
the alternation between the Great Defiance 
and the shiveringly vulgar compromise of the 
Divorce Court. The woman was dead. And 
yet, for the moment at any rate, death yawned 
between them, an indecent gulf. In writing 
the letter, the traditions of her race came to 
her aid. She fenced herself round with con- 
vention. She planted herself firmly at the 
terrifying cross-roads. 

She longed for, yet dreaded, his coming. He 
had the power at once to carry her away trom 
the self that the centuries had made her, the 
fine product of gentle and cultured genera- 
tions, to appeal sometimes irresistibly to all 
kinds of wild emotions, primitive impulses, 
visionary enthusiasms and to put a rough and 
scornful hand on all the delicate and vital 
tendrils of her being whereby she thought she 
lived. 

Clara Demeter came to her. 

“Now, my dear, what the devil are you 
going to do?” 2 

“Tf you worry me any more,’ \ 
“Tl marry Spencer Babington, who has just 
made arrangements to take over that night- 
mare of a mortgage and let my father down 
easily. He has already made me his fiftieth 
proposal.” hs 

“Mortgage? Spencer? What's it all abou 

In desperation Paula told her. ae 

“Don’t you see, you're all driving me 
crazy? Spencer, at last, has got hold of the 
most gentlemanly and diplomatic and senti- 
mental chance of blackmail in the world. My 
father was here yesterday. Spencer had got at 
him. Why wouldn’t I marry Spencer? A man 
of a family as good as our own. ons of 
money—” 

She described the scene between the two 
men, as reported by Mr. Veresy. 

(Continued on page 11 
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“If she'll accept, Pll do an unheard of thing. 
[ll change my name. I'll get letters-patent 
and call myself Veresy-Babington.” 

“Why not the other way about? 
ton-Veresy?” Ses, is i 

They had argued like idiots, without com- 
ing to any decision. At last it o-curred to 
them that Paula would have something to say 
in the matter. In fact, it depended entirely on 


Babing- 


beta she'll have me as Veresy-Babington, ” 
said Spencer, “I'll forego the interest for the 
rest of your life, on the condition that you 
make over the remainder-values to us jointly 
by will. Myrtilla, of course, you will provide 
we aed if she won’t have you?” asked Mr. 
Veresy. : 

“We'll have to come to some purely busi- 
ness arrangement, my dear fellow,” said 
Spencer. “I’m more or less in honor bound to 
take over the mortgage. But also in honor, 
you're not the man to accept something for 
nothing.” 

“ ™ see, my dear girl,” said Mr. Veresy 
to Paula, “I’m in a hell of a cleft stick.” 

He sang the praises of Spencer and cursed 
Pandolfo as the greatest charlatan adventurer 
that a pusillanimous world had left unhung. 
It had been a torturing interview for Paula. 
She had carried Mr. Veresy off to the Delaneys, 
whither she was bidden for lunch, and had sent 
him off, surfeited with meat and wine and 
Toryistic assurances that the British Empire 
was going to eternal blazes in the next six 
months and very hazily aware of her matri- 
monial intentions. 

She repeated to Lady Demeter: 

“Don’t you see, you're all driving me crazy? 
I wish to heaven you’d leave me alone.” 

Clara laughed in her comfortable way. 

“What I really came for was to carry you 
down to Hinsted for a few days’ rest.” 

“Then why begin by worrying me?” asked 
Paula. 

Clara promised not to breathe a disturbing 
syllable. This time Hinsted was to be real 
rest. Not a soul to be invited for the next 
week-end, in view of Demeter’s gout and 
general sorrow for himself. 

“You're the only creature in the world 
Frank would care to have. You can hold each 
other’s hands all day long.” 

“You’re only doing this out of sheer kind- 
ness,” said Paula, “‘you think—and perhaps 
rightly—”’ 

“No matter what I think,” laughed Lady 
Demeter. “It’ll be good for you.” 


O WHEN Pandolfo returned to London, he 
found a note from Paula telling him of her 
Hinsted visit. Gregory still saw him anxious, 
preoccupied, as though grief-stricken at the 
loss of the wife whom he had never loved. He 
opened the letter in the presence of the young 
man who recognized the familiar handwriting 
on the envelop, and no gleam of pleasure lit his 
gloomy face. He glanced through one or two 
other letters and then bade Gregory ring upa 
man called Montague Dangerfield—a com- 
pany promoter of sorts who must have offices 
in the city. Gregory frowned, seeking some 
lost association with the name. At last he 
found it. Paula Field had mentioned the man, 
during their confidential talks, in connection 
with her father’s unfortunate speculations. 
Vaguely, too, he had heard of him otherwise. 
He knew that Pandolfo was in need of money 
to float his reserve of inventions. Why go to 
Dangerfield? 

He ventured: “I don’t think he’s a man with 
the best of reputations.” 

“That’s the very reason I want to get in 
touch with him,” said Pandolfo. 

Gregory looked up the address in the tele- 
phone book and called the number. They 
Sat as usual on opposite sides of the long 
table. 

“T’ve got them,” said Gregory. 

“Say that I want to have an immediate in- 
terview with Mr. Dangerfield.” 

Gregory listened and reported: “‘He’s re- 
turning from Monte Carlo this evening and 
will be at the office to-morrow morning.” 

“Say that I'll call on him at eleven o’clock.” 

Gregory gave the message, hooked up the 
receiver. Pandolfo sat silent with heavy brow. 
At last he spoke. 

“The man has a private address, I suppose.” 
He reached for the open book, and found an 
address in Mount Street. “I don’t think I can 
wait. I'll try to see him this evening.” 

Gregory stared. That Pandolfo should 
change his mind in a few minutes was an un- 
Precedented phenomenon. 

“Mrs. Field has gone down to Hinsted,”’ he 
said presently, as though speaking to himself. 

Perhaps it’s better so. I’ve got to straighten 
all this out first.” 


Y NINE o'clock, Pandolfo was shown into 
the gaily furnished drawing-room of a 
Mount Street flat. The man-servant in- 


formed him that Mr. Dangerfield was just 
finishing dinner, but would join him in a 
moment or two. 


Pandolfo glanced mechani- 





cally around. The connoisseur’s eye detected 
the non-genuineness of some old color-prints. 
On a pretentious pseudo-buhl cabinet stood a 
pre-war Viennese group of statuary. Signed 
photographs of women in heavy silver frames 
were set about the room. In a corner a stuffed 
bear upheld a lamp. Some numbers of “ Form 
at a Glance” were neatly terraced on a table. 
A tasteless oil-painting of a race-horse threw 
the color-prints out of scale. A fire burned 
below a great Italian chimney-piece. 

Monte Dangerfield, fresh from bath and 
food and prosperous-looking in blue velvet 
smoking jacket, entered suddenly with apolo- 
getic greetings. 

“My dear Sir Victor... So 
keep you waiting . . .” 

Pandolfo took no notice of the hand held 
out. 

“T suppose you know that my wife is dead.” 

The other made a gesture. “Alas, yes. My 
deep condolences . . . Indeed it was a great 
shock. So sudden.” 

“Yes. Very sudden,” said Pandolfo. “‘No— 
I’d rather stand, if you don’t mind. You 
were a friend of my wife's?” 

“T had that privilege.” 

“You saw something of her lately in 
Monte Carlo.” 

Before replying, Dangerfield opened a gold 
cigaret box, offered it to Pandolfo who mo- 
tioned it away, and lit a cigaret himself. 
Then he looked at Pandolfo through nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“T don’t see any reason for beating about 
the bush like this,’ he said bluntly. “I can 
see what you’ve come for. In a few days’ 
time I'd have had to come tb you myself. Yes, 
I saw a good deal of Lady Pandolfo in Monte 
Carlo . . . Well, we’ve got at it quick, at any 
rate. What are you going to do about it?” 

“About what?” 

“Why, the check—the dishonored check.” 

“What check?” 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know?” He made 
a turn about the room, then faced Pandolfo. 
“Well, don’t blame me, my dear fellow. 
You’ve brought it on yourself.””’ He drew a 
letter-case from his breast-pocket and from it 
a check which he held up. “I was fully in- 
tending to allow a decent interval—but I 
can’t afford to lose a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds?” said Pandolfo. 

“Look.” 

He held out the check before Pandolfo’s 
eyes. A dishonored check on her own bank 
payable to Monte Dangerfield. 

“Lady Pandolfo was losing heavily one 
evening. She came to me. They wouldn’t 
change her check. The word had gone round 
about you—your difficulties—you’ll forgive 
me mentioning it. We exchanged checks, and 
mine, for eighty-five thousand francs, known 
to be good anywhere in the world—she gave 
the barman as security and drew upon it. 
Her check came back to me as you see.” 

“T see,” said Pandolfo. “‘Why didn’t you 
communicate with me at once?” 

“Surely, in the first place, it was a matter be- 
tween myself and Lady Pandolfo. I gave her 
time to make arrangements, with or without 
your knowledge. That did not concern me.” 

“May I ask what you proposed to do in 
case you could come to no—arrangement with 
Lady Pandolfo?” 

‘“‘T should have to come to you, as you force 
me to do at the present moment.” 


sorry to 


HE man, with his veneer of good-breeding 

and his logic disputable only on unmen- 
tionable grounds, held him at a disadvantage. 
To have flown at his throat and otherwise 
overwhelmed him with fury would have been 
merely to traduce the honor of the dead 
woman. He had only the inference from her 
dying words to go upon. Besides, he felt no 
fury. The fountains of his splendid impulses 
seemed to have dried at the source. He felt 
dull and powerless. 

“You must take*my word that eventually 
the amount shall be repaid in full, with 
interest. But you appreciate my present posi- 
tion. It was owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding, for which I am responsible, 
that Lady Pandolfo drew the check. My 
lawyer will write you to that effect and invite 
you to lodge your claim as a creditor against 
my estate.” 

“That will be perfectly satisfactory,” said 
Monte Dangerfield politely. ‘‘But,” he went 
on, throwing his cigaret into the fire, and 
putting his hands into his smoking-jacket 
pockets, “may I ask you a question? If you 
were ignorant of the existence of this returned 
check, to what do I owe, as they say, the 
honor of your visit?” 

“T just wanted to look at you,” replied 
Pandolfo. “We can leave it at that.” He 
cast a contemptuous glance around the vulgar 
room. “You needn’t ring. I can find my 
way out. Good-night.” 

A touch of the conqueror inspired his steps 
down the carpeted stairs. But it vanished as 
he emerged into the bleakness of the raw 
spring night. For the first time in his life he 

(Continued on page 114) 
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suffered the humiliation of defeat, and his 
steps were clogged with leaden weights. A 
taxi took him to the house which now was 
only his on sufferance; which, with its con- 


| tents, already inventoried, would be sold over 


his head, in the slow but certain course of the 
Law’s authority. 

When, passing down from the hall, he came 
to the dining-room door, he opened it, put on 
the lights and surveyed the cold perfection of 
the museum-like room which even Nesta’s 
febrile taste had not been able to alter. Every 
picture, every article of furniture had its 
honorable and undisputed pedigree. It was 
the triumph of one man’s sure taste and 
scholarship. Different from the tawdry in- 
solence of the room he had just left. Just as 
he, Pandolfo, was different from that room’s 


| urbane and insolent possessor. 


And this was no longer his. God knew 
where that little gem of a Parmigiano would 


go to. He had bought it at Jebusa Crowe’s 
sale... Jebusa Crowe who must now be 


approaching the end of his seven years’ sen- 
tence. What would the poor devil do when he 
came out? The personality of Jebusa Crowe 
had never occurred to him before as a sub- 
ject for speculation. If he, himself, had not 
been able to stand the racket, mightn’t he 
now be treading the course of the wretched 
Jebusa? For a year, like Jebusa, he had 
buoyed up every one with unfulfillable hopes. 
Deep down in himself he knew they were un- 
fulfillable .... 


IS next move would be to some cheap 

suburban house . . . he had heard of 
one at Norwood with a disused stable that 
could be turned into a laboratory . . . 

Till now he had not cared, confident in the 
star that would maintain him hovering su- 
preme over the petty mischances of fate. He 
turned out the lights of the dining-room and 
went up-stairs to bed, with dragging footsteps, 
a beaten giant. 

Yet the instinct of his blind purpose in 
visiting this inconsiderable man had been 
justified. He had come away with the solu- 
tion of a worrying enigma. It was for this 
desperate trouble of the dishonored check 
that Nesta had summoned him. For the first 
time he had spoken frankly of his real posi- 
tion. There had been that bizarre stripping 
of souls over the commonplace luncheon 
table. Her proposed sacrifice had been met 
with vehement repudiation. Some chord with- 
in the woman, whose magnificent gambling 
with life had won his admiration, had been 
struck by his careless hand. Womanlike—or 
what on his crude conception of feminine 
psychology stood for womanlike—she had 
confessed all but the essential. Why? To save 


| him, Pandolfo, from an anxiety which to her 


mind, working naturally in a smaller sphere, 
would be the last straw of torture. She must 
pay the price to the smooth blackmailing devil 
or take the other way out. And why did she 
shrink from the price? Because she loved him. 
Something had happened, he knew not what. 
In the two or three hours of their talk she had 
undergone a subtle change . . . The woman 
who had tripped down the Casino steps and 


| met him with her gambling story of twelve 


thousand francs and the woman whom 
he had kissed in his vast protective way 
at Monte Carlo station were two different 
women .... Even then she had made her 
great resolve .... 

He lay long awake staring at his picture of 
the woman’s soul. If she had decided on the 
way out, why did she not take it at once? The 
answer came that the staunchest of human 
beings hold themselves back on the brink of 
death. She must have tried to reason with the 
wolf . . . she had failed. What threats he 
had held over her he was never toknow ... . 
Again, why take the long journey to Dover in 
order to commit an act easily commissable in 
Monte Carlo? The answer came that her 
death abroad would require of him much 
That she 
would spare him. A London hotel! room would 
entail vain gossip. Dover was near enough to 
save him from over-trouble and was a natural 
Her 


his salvation as far as she could secure it. 
From the day of their parting, he had been the 
center of her existence. She had not taken her 


| life in a sudden fit of panic or despair. She had 


done it deliberately, of set purpose, out of her 


| new love for him, to repair whatever wrongs 


she had done him, to give him back his free- 
dom and assure his happiness. 

He, who all his life had given and even when 
taking was eager to prove that he was giving 
all the time, had been given that for which 
there was no return. His egoism lay crushed 
under the weight of the gift. 


E WROTE to Paula: “Forgive me if I do 
not seek to see you for the moment. It 
is not that I love you less or am more suffi- 
cient unto myself. The contrary is the case. 
But a cloud has settled over my soul which 
only time can dispel. I can’t see yet how to 


walk clearly; and before you I must walk in 
the full light of day.” 

Paula, a million miles from the truth, was 
baffled. That a veil of reverence should be 
drawn over the dead was natural and de- 
corous. But between the veil of decorum 
and the cloud enveloping a man’s soul 
lay a psychological gulf which she could not 
bridge. 

He had spoken, it is true, of his wife’s 
nobility in offering. But is there a woman 
alive who does not discount a man’s chivalry 
toward other women? Especially such a man 
as Pandolfo. Above all things he was a 
Romantic. A Romantick with a A—she re- 
membered her Rénes-les-Eaux conception of 
him as Cecco of the Burning Coal. She had 
only the equipment of her knowledge of facts 
wherewith to judge the situation. Prima facie 
it bordered ever so slightly on the absurd, 
unless there were factors of which she was 
ignorant: love for this woman breaking into 
flame after her death. If so, his late protesta- 
tions were monstrous. She suffered pangs of 
jealousy which she despised. After all, roman- 
tick, perfervid, unheeding centrifugal force 
that he was, at any rate she had detected in 
him never a note of insincerity. He swept for- 
ward in the direct course of his convictions 
and his passions. He was ever actuated by 
his faith, no matter how childish. No man 
held in greater scorn the subtlety of intrigue; 
thereby being the polar opposite of Spencer 
Babington, centripetal egoist, to whom it was 
the breath of his being. 

For a while she sought, as she had grown in- 
to an intolerable habit of doing, to leave the 
matter on the knees of the high gods. But 
somehow the high gods, finally impatient, 
tossed the matter from them, repudiating 
responsibility. The problem of her life must 
be solved, once and for all, one way or the 
other. She must take his direct course. He 
had unceasingly proclaimed her greatness. 
She burned at the realization that never had 
she exhibited to him anything but her little- 
ness. She must go to him and compel his 
emergence into the full light of day. 

“T’ve had a letter. I must go and see him. 
Can the car take me to the station?” 

“The car can take you up to town,” said 
Clara. 

She rang the bell of the Tite Street house. 
A woman servant, none too tidy, opened the 
door. Her substitution for the smart man- 
servant was Paula’s first visible indication of 
the fall of the mighty. No, Sir Victor was not 
at home. When was he likely to return? The 
servant summoned an expression of blank 
ignorance. 

“Mr. Uglow, then—” 

Mr. Uglow was in. If the lady would wait 
she would fetch him. She disappeared. Paula 
remained in the hall. After a minute or two 
she sat in an old Spanish chair covered with 
Cordovan leather. A gloomy picture of the 
School of Ribera hung on the opposite 
wall. 


PRESENTLY Gregory came running down 
the stairs with arms outstretched. 

“My dear! Forgive us for leaving you here. 
The fool maid didn’t know any better. Things 
have changed.” 

She smiled on him. What did it matter? 
The great thing was that she hadn’t come 
on a fool’s errand. At any rate, he was there 
and could tell her about Pandolfo. 

“But he, too, is in,” said Gregory. “Only he 
left strict orders not to be disturbed. Don’t 
blame the maid.” 

“What would happen if I disturbed hin 

“You should know better than I,” replied 
Gregory. i 

“T wish I did,” she said, with a touch on his 
arm. “I’m in the dark. What has happened? 
He wrote me a letter—so strange—”’ 

“He has had a great shock. Connected, of 
course, with Lady Pandolfo’s death. What it 
is, I don’t know—he’s so different.” 

“In what way?” she asked. 

Gregory sat on the corner of the marble 
hall table by her side and tried to explain. 
Pandolfo, once as expansive as the northeast 
wind, had grown reserved and morose. He 
spent his nights and days in his laboratory 
working at the neglected inventions. He 
would not take even him, Gregory, into his 
scientific, still less into his emotional, confi- 
dence. He left to Gregory, now on the eve 0 
taking up his new duties with the Blickham- 
Anstruther Company, the task of business 
figures, books, and interviews. He insisted on 
the concentration of solitude. When they met 
for meals, now somewhat haphazardly pro- 
vided, he sat preoccupied, wringing his strong, 
nervous hands. The only time he had flashed 
out his old self was when Gregory suggest 
that he was ill and should consult a doctor. 
He declared that the whole lot should go to 
hell before he would see one of them. | 
nervous breakdown? The nerves of men like 
him never broke down. He had the air of on€ 
repudiating a hideous calumny. ’ 

At last Paula put the torturing question. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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CABRIOLET FRANKLIN 


Only Europe has heretofore produced anything com- 
parable to this New Franklin Cabriolet. Smart but 
dignified, compact but roomy, powerful but efficient, 
and styled in de Causse’s finest Continental manner 
—a perfect combination of custom design and ad- 
vanced engineering. The number being built is strictly 
limited. This, coupled with personal choice of in- 
terior trim and exterior finish, makes it the owner's 
. individual car. Primarily for three passengers, exclusive 
f the chauffeur seat, it provides folding seats for the 
occasional two more. It has every Franklin perform- 

ance advantage. It is backed by the Franklin reputation. 
It is the newest and most authoritative expression of 
town car style. 






F Also SEDAN - SPORTSEDAN - TOURING ~ COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 

ALL FULLY EQUIPPED AT THE CATALOG PRICE 
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Those with unusual needs or the desire for unusual effects in any 
other type of car will be interested in the New Franklin Custom 
Body Department. It is under the personal direction of de Causse, 
international style authority and stylist of the New Franklin. Consult 
any. Franklin dealer for full information. 


L | 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPAN®M%® - - - SYRACUSE, 


Ps 


N. 
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The Thrill of 
Enjoying Your (lothes 


There are costumes that you like from the start 


and admire more and more every time you put 
them on. You smile at their reflection in the 
mirror. You feel happy, contented and confident 
in them. Friends compliment your appearance 
and you realize what a big asset attractive attire 
ts. That’s when you get the real “thrill” of en- 


joying your clothes. 

From all over the country come letters from young 
women which show that their writers have dis- 
covered in HOUSE OF YOUTH attire the secret 
of “enjoying their clothes.” 

HOUSE OF YOUTH Costume Suits, Coats and 
Tailored Frocks add beauty and art and charming 
femininity to fashion. Utilizing only the finer 
fabrics and richer furs, their creators are not 
content merely to follow current style. They 
endow these exquisite modes with vivacity and 
personality. That is why a miss or a matron 


always “enjoys” HOUSE OF YOUTH attire. 


We will be glad to tell you the shop in your 
locality which carries HOUSE OF YOUTH attire 

















SCHULMAN & HAUPTMAN 
224 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 


Suit of 


“boy blue” 
velvet com- 
bined with 
matching 
satin and 


gray 
squirrel 
fur. 


> 


‘Q 


Costume 





William 


J. Locke’s 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


Novel 


(Continued from page 114) 


“Do you think that, after all, he was really 
fond of her?” 

“To me it’s inconceivable. But who knows 
the hearts of men?” 

She rose. “I must see him. Will you tell 
him I’m here?”’ She was quick to note a 
shadow of pain pass across his pale features. 
She put her hands on his shoulders. ‘ You 
know, if I could cut a bit off myself and give 
it you, I would. But I can’t. Tell me where 
he is and I’ll go to him.” 

He said, with an indicating gesture: “ Follow 
the passage—the door at the end.” 


HE turned the handle noiselessly and 

entered the octagonal room. Pandolfo 
stood, with his back turned, at the far end, 
engaged at the workman’s bench. He looked 
strange to her in the long working blouse. She 
noticed, too, that his hair was disheveled. She 
walked toward him and called: 

“Victor.” 

He swung round. She suppressed a little 
cry at the sight of him, ill and haggard and 
unkempt. He advanced. 

“Why have you come, Paula?” 

“Do you think I have a heart of stone?” 

He smiled sadly. “ You have a heart of gold. 
All women seem to have hearts of gold.” 

She drew herself up. ‘“‘You mean your 
wife who is dead. Let us go straight to 
the soul of things at once. It’s better for 
both of us.” 

“Ves. It’s better,” he said. 

He crossed the room to a safe which he 
unlocked and from it drew Nesta’s letter. 

“That will tell you everything.” 

She read, turned to put the paper gently on 
the table behind her, and stood there for a few 
seconds, confronting the issues of life and 
death. Then she looked at him, with a new 
great light of pity. 

“It tells me much. But not everything. 
You must do that, for otherwise how can I 
help you?” 

She led him by the arm to a couple of chairs. 
He obeyed with a strange docility, and told 
his story, in simple terms, with here and there 
only a dull gleam of the old Pandolfo whom, 
while loving, she had dreaded. And, as he 
talked, this change in him grew less and less a 
mystery. He was a beaten man; but a man 
beaten not by fortune, not by the hostility of 
material influences, but by spiritual impon- 
derabilia almost on the borderland of sanity 
and unreason, by the swift and tragic asser- 
tion of a magnanimity far exceeding his own. 
She slipped her hand into his and they talked 
between many silences. A lesser man, she 
felt, would have smitten his breast in specious 
remorse, accusing himself of a course of con- 
duct leading to the tragedy. For the first 
time she saw him clearly—his greatness and 
his childishness. And she saw herself in the 
light of human relationships which, in his sim- 
plicity, he had created around them. What 
of the richness and warmth and the vitality of 
her womanhood had she given or thought of 
giving? It is true he had demanded nothing. 
He had stood apart in his grandeur and, with- 
out much reference to her, had proclaimed 
her his mate. 

But now he had lost that fascinating in- 
solence in the abasement of his soul. She read 
a piteous craving in his eyes. All that was in 
her yearned toward him, none the less truly 
because it was spurred by a not ignoble 
jealousy. The other woman had given him 
her death. She, at least, could give him her 
life. A humility, sweet and purifying, crept 
through her veins. 

At last she said: 

“Tf I’m still any use to you, I'll be to you 
anything you like.” 


T WAS through conspiracy between Paula 

and Gregory and Lady Demeter that 
Pandolfo was brought face to face with an 
eminent physician, who fulminated prog- 
nostics of a condition of mental, moral, and 
bodily decrepitude compared to which a 
nervous breakdown ranked as a passing head- 
ache. Absolute rest, comfort, country air 
were the only means of his renewing a lease of 
valuable life. He knew of a sanatorium in the 
solitudes of the Derbyshire hills, where he 
would be allowed to speak to nobody, read 
little or nothing; just breathe and eat (in 
moderation) and sleep. 

“T should go stark, staring mad,” cried 
Pandolfo, as the eminent physician knew he 
would. 

“God and Hippocrates forgive me,’”’ laughed 
the latter, in his report: to Lady Demeter, 
“the man’s not so bad as all that, though he’s 
tired out. But what can I do when you come 
to me with tears in your eyes?” 

And thus did the conspiracy succeed. 
Pandolfo, aroused to furious wrath by the 
suggestion of the Derbyshire wilderness, con- 
sented to carry out a milder rest-cure at Hin- 
sted Park. Clara promised him a wing of the 
house all to himself. He should see nobody. 
There would be nobody to see. Demeter’s 
gout, this time serious, had developed a 
vicious disposition which would put him in 


danger of biting any lions asked down for 
week-ends. The only guest would be Paula 
who didn’t count. , 

“‘She counts so much,” he cried, “that I'd 
die in that infernal Derbyshire place without 


er. 

The kind and comfortable lady went about 
the country house, happiness incarnate. 

“Tt’s all very well to say that marriages are 
made in Heaven,” she said to Paula. “But 
the best I’ve known of have been made jn 
Hinsted.” 

She went on: 

“When I telephoned you, years ago, to come 
down to meet him I knew he was the only 
man in the world for you. I’m quite aware 
that you scarcely credit me with a brain— 
but, after all, wasn’t I right?” 

“You wanted me to bow down and worship, 
my dear, which, as a self-respecting woman, I 
refused to do.” 

Clara shrugged her plump shoulders. 

“T wanted nothing. I only foresaw.” 

And she went off in oracular triumph. 

Pandolfo, his will broken by the conspiracy, 
surrendered to the peace of the pleasant home. 
For the first time in his vehement, tempes- 
tuous life did he find content in a quiet back- 
water. Did he show restiveness at times, with 
anxiety to get back to his work, there was 
always Paula holding out the menacing pro- 
nouncement of the eminent physician. 

“Your idea of illness is pains and aches and 
spots and fevers and things. You’re so crude. 
Do you suppose a man like Sir Erasmus John 
would say you're ill if you aren’t? And if you 
weren’t would you be sitting here, under a 
tree, perfectly happy, doing nothing?” 

“Perhaps you’re right. But on the other 
hand, I don’t know. I’ve got more work to do 
in the world than can be accomplished in a 
lifetime. If it weren’t for you I should have 
defied Harley Street. But, you see, I’ve never 
before sat under a tree, in my life, secure in 
possession of my heart’s desire.” 

There was a spell of summer weather, 
favoring the idyllic. The eminent physician 
had exaggerated only to gain the ends which 
his dearest of friends, Clara Demeter, had put 
before him. He had diagnosed more keenly 
than he knew, for of the man’s spiritual shock 
he was ignorant. He saw a strong man utterly 
tired out and prescribed the only remedy, of 
rest. And the peace was like something God- 
sent to the tired man. In that tranquil old- 
world garden the hours passed serenely in 
talk between the two. Day by day her love 
for him grew in depth and understanding. 
Hitherto he had hurled all his bits of amazing 
erudition, knowledge, criticism, like thunder- 
bolts. Now, she found herself reaping the 
quiet harvest of a curiously cultivated mind. 
His was the memory of great men—such as 
Macaulay and Roosevelt. A page of print, 
a song, a picture, a human individuality, 
once grasped, remained his imperishable pos- 
session. 


ND she found that all this wonder of learn- 

ing and observation had been transmuted 
through the crucible of the man’s soul into 
the simplest and most tender philosophy. 

They had conspired to compel him to rest. 
At first her finer sense of honor had been 
frayed. There had been also dim revolts of 
the lingering Diana. But now she thanked 
God for the conspiracy. It had brought her 
into intimacy with the real and wonderful 
spirit in its essential simplicity that animated 
the Great Pandolfo. 

He talked to her of his life, giving every 
picturesque detail that his memory had re- 
corded. The psychological episode of Gia- 
como’s monkey. His discovery of how to get 
gas for nothing. The provision for his mother 
in her Empyrean of Walham Green. His 
struggles. His hopes. His certainties. His 
achievements. And all calmly and reasonably, 
with only here and there an instinctive Nea- 
politan flicker of the fingers. He talked to her 
of art, of the marvelous impressions on his 
childish sensitiveness of the masterpieces of 
the sculpture of mankind wherewith he had 
passed his childhood’s being. 

He talked to her of travel, of men and 
things, of the fairy-tales of science, of books, 
literature, ancient and modern. Intellectually 
he was an inexhaustible mine of sympathy. 

She thanked God that she saw him just as 
he was, in the paralyzing stress of utter 
fatigue, a richly and sweetly minded man. 
She knew him now, and knew that of him 
which she must love eternally. 

In the unruffled and tender atmosphere, ex- 
hausted nerves and tired brain and perturbed 
soul gathered gradual strength. He began to 
regain eagerness of glance and elasticity of 
tread. . - 

“I must get back to my work. There sa 
whole career to be remade . You're a 
wonderful woman to have come to my side 
when I’m down in the depths. And the strange 
thing is that I’m contented to look to you to 
pull me up.” ’ Y 

She laughed. “Your new lift will do that. 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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' Romances of the 


equty Centre’ 
[crt the Sign of the Rose| 
Ne 


Ye Tale of 


The GINGHAM GIRL of the 
Ei ght Sisters 


**¥ KNOW I am the Cinderella of the family—the one who must do her work,” 
said Lettuce Cream, looking over the flower pots at the new Beauty Centre 


ae 


presided over by Emily Lloyd, “but without me, what would you other seven 


girls do?” 


It was a dialogue growing out 

of the fact that most of the so- 

ciety women visiting the Beauty Centre are 
making a pet of Lettuce Cream. 


“Yes, | am the Gingham Girl of the fam- 
ily, but until I finish my cleaning up and 
leave the face immaculate, you girls can’t 


begin!” 
_s® 


In this respect, Lettuce Cream is the most 
important member of the eight Marinello 
Cream sisters, the admirably balanced 
group now causing a social stir everywhere. 


Beauty specialists call this remarkable 
cream Lettuce Cleansing Cream. 


~& 


“We girls did have a poky time of it be- 
fore you came into the family,” replied 
Lettuce’s sister, Tissue Cream. 


“But you would hardly call your work 
art,” joined in Combination Cream, “you 
just provide a thorough cleansing.” 


“Well,” said Miss Foundation Cream,‘“a 
lady came in to me yesterday for a facial, 
after she had a marcel, and | told her you 
should work on her first, to give her skin 
your sweet cleanliness, before | started. 


“After you worked on her, she asked 
me if she could get Lettuce Cream to use 
at home. She said it made her skin feel 
as cool and fresh as April lettuce.” 


»& 


This is the discovery that hundreds of 
thousands of women have made about Let- 


LETTUCE CLEANSING CREAM 


does nothing but, cleanse—coming to you 
as the perfect cleansing cream—the result 
of eighteen years of intensive study and 
experiment by Emily Lloyd. 


It is used by 25,000 beauty shop owners 
and operators—is the standard skin clean- 
ser of all professional beauty culturists. 


Penetrating, gentle, its carefully selected 
vegetable oils are absorbed by your skin. 
When the cream is removed, every trace 
of dirt and impurity which causes a cloudy 
or stippled appearance comes with it. 


—& 


Use it at home. You will notice the 
wonderful effect after the first appli- 
cation. You will rejoice in a new, 
clean complexion—soft, supple, as 
enchanting to touch as a baby’s curls. 


Marinello Lettuce Cleansing Cream, 
like all the MarinelloCreamsand other 
preparations, exactly as they are used 
in the beauty shops, may be obtained 
in de luxe packages at drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


_s& 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ROSE 


Fifth Avenue and 13th Street, New York 
Eight Hundred Tower Court, Chicago 


NELLO 





Marinello Beauty Centres in every 


Rl TREATMENTS 


city and progressive town—under 


tuce Cream and accounts for its being a 








best seller in department stores and drug PREPARATIONS “The Sign of the Rose.”’ Marinello 
stores, as well as beauty shops, all over INSTRUCTION Products at the best stores over the 
the world. LABORATORIES world. 
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DEL MONTE- HICKEY 
SPORTWEAR 
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in all its charm ts reflected 
in this Coat of hand-loomed 
Cloth. Colorful, Youthful, 


Correct. At your favorite shop. 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 
246 West 38TH STREET, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWO FROM THE CHORUS 


Phyllis Duganne’s Story 


(Continued from page 60) 


their application for a marriage license. “A 
minister’s son . . . and a chorus girl!’’ he had 
said, grinning down at her. Zillah had looked 
at her own application and lifted her dark 
blue eyes to his face, eyes humorous and in- 
dulgent. ‘My father is a bishop, Gideon.” 


E HAD grown up, since then. He couldn’t 
remember exactly what sort of creature 
he had expected a chorus girl to be . . . cer- 
tainly he had been sophisticated enough to 
know that it was possible for one to be virtu- 
ous . . . but at least he had expected them to 
be different from other women. Different .. . 
He looked up abruptly and discovered that 
he had walked three blocks past Hope’s street; 
he turned, still faintly amused at himself, and 
retraced them. 

That last, most bitter quarrel, which had 
precipitated their divorce! It had begun when 
Zillah asked him not to drink so much! Him, 
Gideon Norris, not to drink so much! If he 
didn’t object to his wife’s dancing every night 
and two afternoons a week in the chorus of a 
musical show, what right had she to object to 
his drinking? It had seemed, then, a logical 
retort. 

“But drinking isn’t . . . your career, is it, 
Gideon?” she had asked, with that quick lift 
of dark brows, like little winging blackbirds. 
Funny how vividly he could remember his 
superiority, his condescension. He had loved 


to orate, in those days . . . in fact, he orated 
a bit even now .. . and he had told Zillah, 


with gestures, what he felt the marriage of a 
chorus girl and a minister’s son should be. 
Callow . . . callow! And Zillah, so still, so 
little, so . . . so attentive. 

She had said, merely, “Is that what you 
really want of our marriage?”’ He had been 
disturbed by her tone, and had blustered a bit, 
like a small boy, in his assertion that it was. 
Zillah had been so damned pleasant about it! 
“Then, I suppose a divorce is a necessary part 
of the . . . experience?”’ she had inquired, 
her voice as light as her ninety pounds of 
dancing body. A divorce? . . . The introduc- 
tion of that word seemed to steady him, re- 
calling his réle of the sophisticated young 
New Yorker. Every one ought to have at least 
one divorce, he pronounced; for himself, he 
considered collecting a string of them, as some 
people collect prints. 

“Gideon Norris, you don’t really mean 
that!” 

Had he? He didn’t know . . . but what 
could he have answered? It was her sudden 
rush of tears which had made her so angry, 
angry that she should weep while he held so 
surely to his pose. And then he had become 
angry, too; angry, because she called him a 
fool, asmall boy, aninnocent. She had scolded 
him as a mother might scold a son who has 
grown too big for her control, impotent against 
a personality which had once been gentle and 
unformed in her arms. 


ND so they had been divorced. At the 
time, Gid had felt that he came out of it 
with banners flying. He had married a chorus 
girl, and been divorced from her; he was 
now firmly settled as a part of New York, 
commercially with the Blake Construction 
Company, socially with a group of professional 
people who were amusing and gay even be- 
yond his hopes. At twenty-five, a vast and 
fascinating future was stretching before him 
. and already he had acquired a bit of a 
past which smacked of sophistication. He had 
been so thoroughly pleased with all this that 
he hadn’t paused to consider whether he really 
wanted to lose Zillah or not. But he hadn’t 
missed her . . . much. After five months of 
marriage, he had felt freed, released from a 
bondage; Zillah, who had approached the 
status of human being only once or twice in 
his eyes, anyway, was definitely relegated to 
a phrase .. . ‘my ex-wife.” 

Gid reached the old house remodeled into 
tiny apartments where Hope lived, pushed 
open the swinging glass door and mounted the 
stairs slowly. Somehow, now that he had got 
started thinking—really thinking—about Zii- 
lah, he would like to go on with it. For the 
first time, he realized there were a hundred 
vaguenesses connected with that first marriage 
of his which he would like to clear. 


““IONTER the barkeep! Giddy, we’re pal- 

pitating with thirst! Take off your coat 
and roll up your sleeves!”’ Hope raised herself 
on tiptoes to kiss him; behind her, in the one 
great room of her apartment, voices rose in 
greeting; hands waved carelessly. 

Gid smiled down at her, smiled at her 
prettiness, her vivacity, and at recollections 
which his thoughts during the walk to her 
apartment had brought up, of his early con- 
ception of chorus girls. 

Hope Clayton was twenty years old, and 
looked sixteen. Her long fair hair was parted 
in the middle and twisted into braided knots 
over her ears; a rose-colored ribbon was tied 
into a small flat bow just above golden eye- 
brows. An absurd apron, embroidered in old- 
rose flowers and French knots, covered her 


sage-green dress; her sleeves were rolled up 
over her pretty white arms. 

“Into the bathroom and get to work! The 
oranges are all squoze!”’ She pulled at his 
overcoat and he smilingly rescued the little 
bottles, the dropper, preceded her into the 
second room of the remodeled apartment, the 
oblong, old-fashioned bathroom with its 
funny tub, edged with a band of wood which 
in summer made an excellent place for mint- 
julep glasses to stand in cool array. 

The two-burner gas-stove was disconnected 
and pushed beneath the broad shelf which 
served Hope as a kitchenette; there were a 
glass pitcher of orange juice, a basin overflow- 
ing with rinds, a gallon jug of alcohol from the 
drug store. 

Hope hovered about him, like a housewife 
in an advertisement. 

“ T’ve scalded the dishpan and you can make 
it in that. The glasses and shaker are in the 
other room. Will you crack the ice? I didn’t 
until you came for fear it would melt. It’s 
there in the bathtub.” She picked up 
the pitcher of orange juice. “Do you 
need any help? Then, I'll go on in the other 
room.” 

“Righto.” Like a chemist, Gid selected a 
drinking-glass, poured it half full of alcohol, 
and filled the eye-dropper from one of the 
bottles. “Two... four... ...” Be 
reached forward and pushed the door closed, 
to shut out the conversation in the other room, 
“Eighteen . . . twenty .. .” 


AUGHTER, warm, singing, exquisite, sud- 
denly burst over him, like a shower of 
rain from a heavy cloud. Startled, Gideon 
Norris lifted his eyes and saw above his head, 
on the high ceiling of the old-fashioned room, 
a conical ventilator of painted metal; the 
laughter, rising to it from the apartment on 
the other side of the wall, was dripping down 
from that. 

‘Sarah! Sarah, come here this minute and 
see what Fat Boy has done!” The laughter 
rose again, faintly muffled in its transit, and 
Gid felt his lips curl into a smile of sheer 
infection. 

“Twenty-four . .-.” The dropper was 
empty and he laid it upon the shelf, stared up 
at the ventilator, listening. 

Another laugh, purely African, this one, 
ending in low chucklings, a splashing of water, 
a triumphant crow that sounded at once un- 
familiar and strangely like something he must 
once have heard. 

“Fat Boy! And with all your clothes on! 
Your lov-a-ly new shoes!” More splashing; 
more laughter . . . and through it that crow 
that terminated in an ecstatic giggle. “I'd 
just drawn my bath .. . I thought he was 
in the kitchen with you, Sarah.” Vibrating 
down from the conical opening, it was a dis- 
sociated, almost dehumanized voice, like the 
lilting tones of some goddess, strained through 
her screen of cloud. It lowered and became 
inaudible for a moment, before it rose again. 
“You old tadpole, you! You positively cor- 
pulent rascal, you!”’ Gurgles; then a lusty 
voice lifted in protest. ‘‘No-no-no! Waw- 
waw! Waw-waw!” 

“Yes, you’re going back in the waw-waw! 
You might just as well now—little trout! And 
your poor suffering mother in a hurry . . . in 
with you! Atta boy!” Sounds rose in a 
chorus, now: the churning of water, the 
gurgles of Fat Boy, the occasional chuckles of 
the negress . . . and that continuing, vibrant 
voice. ‘For old King Cole was a jolly old 
soul and a jolly old soul was he. . . and 
you're going straight in and have your bowl 
full of mush now . . . and you needn’t look 
at me like that, either! There!’’ A protest, 
which became muffled in giggles; Fat Boy 
was evidently being tickled. The sound of the 
faucets turned on again, of water crashing 
down into a tub ... and the pretty voice 
lifted gaily in song . . . she could sing, that 
mother of Fat Boy .. . “Oh, ministers 
eS aA 


- HAT in heaven's name are you doing 

with that liquor—aging it?” demanded 
Hope. Her face, nose tilted, lips smiling, 
appeared in the opening door. “‘ Have a heart, 
Giddy!” 

Gid picked up the dropper and stared at 
her blankly. e 
“What the . . . oh, that brat next door: 
said Hope, following his gaze to the ventilator. 
“Honest, kids oughtn’t to be allowed in 
apartment houses!”’ A shriek of laughter from 
the other room. Hope looked at Gid and 
smiled. ‘Matter of fact, it isn’t such a bad 
kid . . . and they never complain about our 
parties. Funny, though, to have a kid — 
live up here.’’ She cocked her head a little 
more to one side, studying Gid’s face. “ Funny 
to have a kid, anyway. All right if you like it. 
Edna’s so trick about hers. Says she dec ided 
to have one to show the cock-eyed world she 
could . . . an’ then not to have any more for 
the same reason!” She wrinkled her nose at 
him impudently. “Well not for Joe—not jor 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Emphasize 
Your Type 
with 
Valaze Beauty 
Touches 


Valaze Cream of Lilies— 
a beautifying and protective 
powder foundation. For every 
type of skin. $1.50, $2.50 


Valaze Liquidine —a truly 
marvelous preparation for 
correcting “shiny” nose and 
oily skins. Cools; closes the 
pores. Imparts a most flatter- 
ing finish. Excellent for men 
as well. $1.50, $2.75 


Valaze Complexion Pow- 
der for oily and average skins. 

Valaze Novena Powder 
for dry skins 

—fragrant, clingy, moisture- 

proof. A tint to match every 

complexion. $1.00 to $5.50 


Valaze Red Raspberry 
Rouge (Compact) — flatter- 
ing and protective toall skins. 
Made on a base of Valaze 
Pasteurized Face Cream. For 
the conservative woman, 
Crushed Rose Leaves. $1.00 


Valaze Rouge-en-creme — 
a most exquisite cream rouge. 
Waterproof! Red Raspberry, 
Brunette, Geranium, Tanger- 
ine. $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 


Valaze Persian Eyeblack— 
(Mascara) gives the effect of 
thick, luxuriant growth even 
to scant, lustreless eyelashes. 

$1.50 


Valaze Eyelash Grower—en- 
courages the growth of brows 
and lashes and at the same 
time intensifies their color. 

$1.00, $1.50 


Valaze Red Raspberry Lip- 
stick—you will appreciate 
its adherence and the smooth- 
ness it lends to the lips. You 
will love the new light shade 
—it spells youth! $1.00 


here fakevtin 
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Souvenirs 


“PTIHE carefree, outdoor season is at its 
close. The smart world is moving in- 
doors. Look well, therefore, to your com- 
plexion. For, the handsomest of frocks 
goes for nought, against the background 
of a harsh and weather-beaten skin. 


If summer has left you any of her un- 
lovely souvenirs—a scattering of freckles, 
a V of tan just above your gown, a parched 
cheek, a network of lines about your eyes, 
do not wait for Nature to take its long, 
slow course. Avail yourself of SCIENCE.” 


This is the advice of the greatest 


W hen Beauty Goes Indoors 


Her Skin Must Show No 


of Summer a. 


living authority on Beauty Culture— 
Helena Rubinstein 
to whom the skin andthe delicate tissues and 
muscles, beneath the skin, are an open book. 
For thirty years the Valaze Scientific 
Beauty Preparations of Helena Rubinstein 
have been creating, preserving and restor- 
ing beauty, in every climate under the sun. 
And every hour of the day, in the Salons 
de Beaute Valaze throughout the world, 
wise and clever fingers are fulfilling the 
promise of Helena Rubinstein, the prom- 
ise of beauty for every woman. 


Your Autumn Beauty Regime 


Must Include These Indispensable Valaze Beauty Preparations 


FOR CLEANSING 


Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream 

—the cream which not only cleanses, but 
cools, soothes, refreshes, replenishes, molds 
and protects the skin. Use it always before 
and after exposure. $1.00, $3.50 

Valaze Water Lily Cream 

—the rejuvenating cleanser de luxe designed 
for the ultra-fastidious. $2.50, $4.00, $7.50 


FOR TONING 


Valaze Extrait 

—the anti-wrinkle lotion which absorbs the 
‘tired look’’ from face and eyes. Erases crows- 
feet and other lines. A boon to dry, sensitive 
skins. $2.50, $5.00 

Valaze Skin-toning Lotion 

—tones and braces the skin; closes the pores, 
corrects and prevents wrinkles. $1.25, $2.50 
Valaze Georgine Lactee 

—a wonderful muscle and tissue tightener for 
the correction of drooping cheeks and double 
chin; puffiness and bagginess about the eyes. 


Restores to the contour the clear-cut, grace- 
ful outline of youth. $3.00, $6.00 


FOR NOURISHING 


Valaze Grecian Anti-wrinkle Cream(A nthosoros) 

—a truly remarkable preparation for nourish- 

ing the fine, dry, parched skin. Thus it cor- 

rects crowsfeet, lines, wrinkles and unlovely 

hollows. $1.75, $3.50 

Valaze Herbal Cream 

—a unique preparation compounded of rare 

herbs, most soothing, nourishing and beau- 

tifying to every type of skin. $5.00, $10.00 
FOR BLEACHING 

Valaze Clear-skin Cream 

—reaches down to the pigment of the skin 

and removes tan, freckles and sallowness. 

The regular use of this exquisite cream will 

purify the skin, give it a transparent glow 

and keep it clear all the year round. $1.00, $2.50 

Valaze Freckle Cream 

—for the correction of dark and obstinate 

freckles. $1.50, $2.50 


‘A course of Valaze Scientific Beauty Treatments, or the regular use of the Valaze Scientific 
Beauty Preparations will, within as short a time as one week, bring back to a weary, weather- 
beaten skin a brightness and beauty even greater than that with which Nature had endowed it. 

The opportunity of consulting Madame Rubinstein is not alone for those who 
visit her luxurious Salons de Beaute Valaze. A letter to her at her New York Salon 
will elicit her sympathetic consideration and her beauty counsel, for the asking. 


Boston 
234 Boylston St. 


’ London 
Detroit (elbna fiherglir 24 Grafton St., W. I. 
1540 Washington Blvd. 


Newark SALONS DE BEAUTE VALAZE 


46 West 57th St., New York 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


951 Broad St. 


Southampton, L. I. 
Main St. 


You will find the Ualaze Beauty Preparations at the smarter shops everywhere 


Paris 
126 Rue du Fbg. St. Honore 


Newport, R. I. 
Bellevue Ave. 
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10-Day Test FREE—Mail the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded 
Make this remarkable test and find out. 


with a film coat. 


ee 





wise Me Sea. 


"he's 





LVow/—A new way to 
lighten cloudy teeth 


and without bleaching or harsh grit. ‘The way foremost dentists 


now are urging for dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums 


absorbs discolorations 
And that 


* off-color”’ 


film 
smoking, etc. 
your teeth look 
and dingy. It clings to teeth, 
into crevices and stays. 


That 
from food, 


I ULL teeth, “off-color” teeth; 

gums that are softening, lack 
modern 
new discoveries in 


ing firmness science has is why 
made important, 


overcoming them. 


Now, in as little as ten days, 
can work a transformation in your 
mouth, can add immeasurably to 
your appearance and attractiveness. 


gets 


It lays your gums open to bac- 
terial attack. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief’cause of pyorrhea 


you 


and decay. 


This offers you a test without 
charge . . . the most remarkable, Brushing won't end 
according to dental authorities, of — Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 


all dental tests. In feirness to your won't fight film successfully. Feel 
self, send the coupon. for it now with vour tongue. Note 


how your present cleansing method 


FILM ee ee ee 
is failing in its duty. 


your How 
tooth and gum troubles 


enemy. 
Now new methods are being used. 
cif- 
action and effect 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a germ-laden film that 


forms on your teeth. 


dentifrice called Pepsodent 
ferent in formula, 
from any other known. 


You can’t See it with your eyes, It removes that film. And 
but run your tongue across your Firms the Gums 
teeth and you will feel it... Jt accomplishes two important 


slippery, viscous coating. 


FI LM the worst 


enemy to teet 


Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why cling 
to old methods when world’s au- 
thorities urge a better way? 


things at once: 


You can fee! it with your tongue 


Mail Coupon for 


F R E E 10-Day Tube to Pepsade par. OFF. ni 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 980, 1104 S. Wabash Ave The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Chicago, Hl., U.S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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Address . 


Only one tube to a family 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


FROM THE CHORUS 


Story 


(Continued from page 118) 


Joe—if he knows it, not for Joseph—don't you 
adore that rhyme, Giddy?” 

Gid completed his alchemy and achieved 
two gallons of gin where before had been but 
one of alcohol; he followed Hope into the 
living-room with an air of thoughtfulness 
which clashed with the gaiety there. The 
doorbell commenced ringing and rang at steady 
intervals, presaging more and more people, 
while Gid shook shaker after shaker of cock- 
tails. 

‘More orange Juice, Hope’ “You do 
Edna” Oh, Bee, I’m so , glad to see 
you! Pe “And so I said to him” 

“Opening Monday night.” .. . 

““Gosh, my arm’s tired!”” Gid sank down 
on the couch between Edna Herbert and Kit 
McLane, and to his surprise discovered him- 
self asking Edna about her child. Not that he 
cared how old it was, or of what sex. Hope 
swooped down upon Edna and bore her to a 
group in the doorway; Kit was talking with 
the man on her right, and Gid’s eyes traveled 
about the room contemplatively. 


DNA was probably the only woman in it 

who had a child. Not that he cared 
whether they had children or not . . . nor 
that children meant anything in his un- 
trammeled young life. It was just . oh, old 
King Cole was a merry old soul! that 
that baby having his bath in the front apart- 
ment had struck on chords of memory. 
Seemed to be his day for reminiscences 
he found himself thinking of his sister’s baby, 
whom he had seen last summer. God forbid 
that he should ever be a parent—to carry on 
the name of Norris! But . it occurred to 
him abruptly that if he were a woman, he 
would want to have a child. It was something 
to do! There was a fulness in it, a tasting of 
life deeply, to the full . . . he remembered 
that warm, vibrant note in the voice of Fat 
Boy’s mother . there had been a richness 
in it which he suddenly found lacking in 
Hope’s clear soprano .. . He held out his 
emptied glass to Bill Worthington, with a 
grin. 

Kit was at tne piano .. . something 
familiar in that tune, though he couldn't place 
_ PON “Oh, ministers’ sons and deacons’ 
daughters!” sang Kit, eyes flashing over her 
shoulder at Bill, body swaying rhythmically, 
small feet working the pedals, 

“What's that song, Kit?” 

Black eyes, brimming with laughter, turned 
from Bill to him. ‘And well may you ask, my 
little one. Isn’t it a wow? Best tune in the 
show—and that’s —— atrunkful. “\MWinis 
ters’ Sons’ “re opening to-morrow 
night at the M: a si Zillah Brett's playing 
the lead. 

“Zillah Brett!’ Hope pounced upon the 
name, while Gid, for some odd reason or 
other, ave that she wouldn't. “Why, 
that’s little Giddy’s once-removed— isn't it, 
Foolish?” 

He nodded, picked up an abandoned cock 
tail from the tabouret, and drank it slowly. 
People were beginning to drift out and Hope 
was busy; he edged into a corner of the 
couch, and sat, face expressionless. 

Zillah playing the lead . and opening 
to-morrow night! Ministers’ sons and—he 
winced, slightly. Rather rubbing it in. 
“Rubbing what in?”” demanded a voice in his 
brain. Oh, well . . . He looked at Hope, in 
the doorway. What a bundle of nerves she 
was; couldn't she ever keep still? He had 
always called it vivacity. before, but some 
how, now \it's fingers descended crash- 
ingly on the piano keys again... “Oh, 
ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters” . . . 
yes, it was a good tune, right enough. And 
Zillah would sing it—at least he supposed it 
would be her song. He walked over to the 
buffet table beneath the window and emptied 
he shaker into his Then he was 
before Hope, saying, **Awfully sorry I have 
to dash on... . Vil call you up some time 

to-morro. ‘ 

It was not uatil he was half-w: iy down the 
block that he remembered, with a start of 
surprise, that he had planned, this evening, 
to ask Hope Clayton to marry him! 


glass 


 NIDEON moved slowly up the crowded 
aisle toward the lobby, while the curtain 
rose and fell, in response to the applause of a 
tirelessly enthusiastic audience, on the 
slender figure of Zillah, between fat- old 
Wally Roderick in his clerical makeup, and 
the comically statuesque—or was she statu- 
esquely comical?—Mary Bird. 
“Oh, Mr. Norris—could you give me a 
cigaret?” 


He started, and looked at Janet Allen, 
whose funny little face, with its birdlike 
features, its flat freckled cheeks, was shining 


with radiance. 
‘hank you—isn’t it a knockout, though?” 
He said something adequate, and drew the 
small press agent of ‘Ministers’ Sons” a 
little apart from the doorway and the mob 
which was pouring through it. No wonder 
Janet Ailen, in her funny terra-cotta evening 


dress, was looking radiant; Gid recalled the 
fact that her last three shows had been flops, 
and here, with ‘‘ Ministers’ Sons,’ she was 
assured of a job for Heaven knew how long. 
Darn good press agent, too, Janet . . . with 
her funny, almost breathless air of hurry and 
excitement. 

“Isnt Zillah Brett heavenly? And, oh 
lord, I do think Wally Roderick is the funniest 
man who ever drew the breath of life! Zillah 
used to giggle so at him at rehearsals that it 
held up the show!” People were pressing 
about them; comments and laughter swelled 
the narrow lobby, seemed to beat against the 
ceiling. 


ANET was chattering like a small magpie, 

flecked hazel eyes darting about the first- 
night audience, in flights of recognition. 

““Why don’t you come on up to the ps 
after the performance?” she demanded , 
Gid, between flurries of greetings and con- 


gratulations. ‘At Zillah’s—there'll be a 
mob. And A 
Gid murmured something awkwardly: 


Janet’s diverted attention returned absently 
to him. 

‘She told me to bring any one I wanted.” 
Her thin arm reached out and pulled some 
one toward them, the dramatic critic of 

“The Bulletin.”” Within the theater, a bell 
began clanging; the orchestra flowed into the 
gay opening bars of ‘Ministers’ Sons and 
Deacons’ Daughters” ... Gid discovered 
himself humming it, as he moved toward the 
door. ‘Oh, Mr. Norris, here’s the address! 
See you later on, then.” A swift smile from 
Janet, a slip of jaggedly torn paper, mutilated 
by her scrawling writing; Gid pressed down 
the aisle, found his seat. 

The third act unrolled its absurd plot, 
interspersed with Wally Roderick’s ridiculous 
humor, Mary Bird's dignified and grotesque 
dancing—and Zillah. There was no doubt 
that Zillah was a hit; she had the voice; she 
could dance; and . . . well, she was Zillah. 
Even when Roderick was performing some 
utterly nonsensical trick of juggling, which 
did not turn out quite as he appeared to 
expect, the eyes of the audience strayed back 
to the slim girl beside him. And when Zillah, 
with a gravity which sent the audience into 
screams of laughter, attempted to ape the fat 
comedian’s business, lovers of Wally Roderick, 
who had been attracted to the musical 
comedy by his name, forgot their favorite 
entirely in watching her. 


XIDEON’S eyes dropped to the slip of 
paper which Janet Allen had given him. 
After all, why shouldn’t he go to Zillah’s 
party? He felt, suddenly, that he wanted 
ever so much to see her. And Janet had said 
there’d be a crowd; if she wanted to avoid 
him, she could. 

He was strangély excited as the taxi rolled 
away from the theater, crept along the 
crowded streets of the theatrical district. 
Zillah Brett—who had been his wife for five 
months! 

**Drive through the Park for a bit.” 

He wanted time to think ... but how 
absurd! Why should he be ec: like sweet 
sixteen at her first ball, he, Gideon Norris, 
just because he was about to encounter his 
wite, once removed? And it wasn’t as though 
he hadn’t seen Zillah since their divorce: he 
had run into her last spring at a Sunday 
performance of the Theater Guild and chatted 
for fully five minutes in the smoking-room. 
She had been most cordial and charming. 

He leaned out and gave the driver Zillah’s 
address. Familiar buildings slid past the 
window. It was a ride he had taken often in 
the past year; Hope Clayton’s apartment 
was only five blocks beyond. Five blocks 
... and he had promised to telephone to 
Hope. He closed his eyes tightly for a 
moment. 

A huge apartment-hotel, overlooking the 
Park. He and Zillah had each come up in the 
world since the days of that two-room home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gideon Norris. It was rather 
nice that they had each succeeded. 

Even before the elevator stopped at her 
floor, the sounds of the party drifted down the 
shaft, through an open door. Her foyer, a soft 
colored oblong room, with a wafer-like ala 
baster cup against the ceiling, shedding 
strained light, was heaped with bright colored 
evening cloaks and furs. Through open doors, 
he saw Zillah’s living-room, square and bril- 
liant, stretching upwards for two stories to @ 
mezzanine balcony, with a dark-stained rail, 
hung over with a Spanish shaw] of peach and 
old-gold. 

** Hello, Gideon Norris!” : 

A cool white hand came out to meet his, 4 
cool arm, white as marble against a slip of a 
black velvet frock. Dark eyes in a white face, 
dark brows, like the wings of little blackbir’s, 
lifted against a childish forehead. 

“Hello—Zi!lah!”” Gideon felt himself biush- 
ing beneath her steady, somehow explori ng, 
gaze. **You—don't mind my coming? 

Continued on page 122) 
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“Sunburn will thicken 
your skin and coarsen its texture 


unless you nourish and protect the tassues during these days 


of golden sunshine.” 


HEN the skin has been exposed to the hot 

7 tees and brilliant light of midsummer, 
a correct and gentle Cleansing becomes one of 
the most important means of protecting the face 
from roughness and burning. Elizabeth Arden 
recommends for this her Venetian Cleansing Cream, 
a soft pure cream which cleanses the pores, 
soothes the skin, and leaves it soft and receptive. 

Then a brisk Toning, with Ardena Skin Tonic 
and Special Astringent, will check the relaxation 
caused by heat and brilliant light, close the 
mouths of the pores, and refresh the skin. 

Finally your skin will need Nourishing, with 
Orange Skin Food or the delicate Velva Cream, to 
replace the natural oils parched by the hot dry- 
ness of summer days. This will prevent wrinkles 
and lines, and keep the skin smooth and firm. 

These three steps are the foundation of everv 
Elizabeth Arden Treatment. Particularly at this 
time of year, they should be an important part of 
your daily Self Treatments at home. If you will 
write to Elizabeth Arden describing the charac- 
teristics of your skin, she will be happy to 
outline the correct method for its care. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends 
these Preparations 
for your care of the skin at home 





«An ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment 
Photographed in Parts ky Baron DeMeyer 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Melts into 
the pores, rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and whitens the skin. Use with and 
after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $4.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. A rich, 
nourishing cream, the best deep tissue build- 
er, keeps the skin full and firm, rounds out 
wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1, $1.75, 
$2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. For flac- 
cid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens 
the tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil, Poudre d’Illusion. Exquisite powder, 


rich in the elements which restore sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Greaseless as- 
tringent cream, closes open pores, corrects 
their inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores 
at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. A van- 
ishing and protective cream, gives the skin 
a soft natural finish, prevents tan and wind 
burn. Anexcellent powder foundation.$1,$2. 


Venetian Lille Lotion. An exquisite 
finishing lotion. Corrects a moist, oily shine, 
prevents sunburn and freckles. Leaves a be- 
coming bloom on the skin. Six shades. 
$1.50, $2.50. 


Venetian Waterproof Cream. A water- 
proof finishing cream, delightful for sports. 
A superb foundation cream for evening. $3. 


fine, pure, flattering, in a satin lined box. 
I/lusion (a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, 
White, and a new becoming shade called 
Minerva. $3. 


Venetian Travellers’ Bath Salts. Twelve 
cubes of fine pure salts, in a smart box. 
Three perfumes, Rose, Nirvana, Russian 
Pine. $2. 


Arden Lemonies Soap. Bland soap of 
wonderful quality and purity, made in re- 
plica of the sweet lime of the East. Won- 
derful to whiten the hands. soc, $2.50 a 
box of six cakes. 


Write for a copy of **The Quest of The 
Beautiful,’’ Elizabeth Arden’s book de- 
scribing the correct care of your skin 
according to her famous method. 


BY THE SEA 


H™ adorable women are by 
the sea! The touch of brown 
which creeps even into the dry sea- 
side gives them a fictitious rustic 
air. They become like Marie 
Antoinette milking the cows and 
making butter at Trianon. At the 
seaside the rustic air takes upon 
itself a pleasant hint of artifice. 
Also, try as one may to keep up 
society at the seaside, it never 
quite works out. One may have 
many friends, but one never has 
as many as in London or New York. 
Thus there are gaps in the day 
which can be filled only by the 
lighter diversion of love. 


The sea is an influence upon love 
merely because it leaves human 
beings unemployed. Thus Cupid 
finds mischief for idle hands to do. 
For the men, too, are attractive; 
notably they expose their necks, 
playing tennis or rowing ina boat, 
thus revealing a little-known fact, 
that the masculine neck is even 
finer than the feminine. 


Many poets have sung the sea, 
as many as have sung the moon, and 
nearly all have blamed upon the 
sea and the moon the ravages of 
love. In fact, it isn’t the sea at all. 
What is the matter at the seaside, 
as on ships, is that by degrees an 
intolerable boredom creeps over 
the holiday-makers. They begin 
by rejoicing in seaweed, and, by 
rejoicing too much, end by loath- 
ing seaweed. They exhaust the 
contents of the shells and the sat- 
isfactions of the concert. Having 
no toy to fill their idleness, they 
seck it in themselves. And so they 
fall in love. This occupation being 
complex, engrossing, and distinctly 
uncertain, they are provided with 
something that shall beguile the 
tedium of what is called a holiday. 
By falling in love they reproduce 
by the salt sea waves the ordinary 
life from which they have been 
divorced. They fall in love in 
Newport as easily as they might 
have in Central Park, and when 
all is over they say: “It was the 
sca. She bewitched us.”’ 

The sea goes rolling on, ready 
for next year. 

—W. L. GEORGE 
(Written especially for Elizabeth Arden) 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK, 673 FIFTH AVENUE 





LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
NEWPORT: Casino Block 


BOSTON: 192 Boylston Street 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
SOUTHAMPTON: Job’s Lane 
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= 
— When you QTe 


: in Paris 





—. you will pass through Place 
Vendome dozens of times, for all 
the world of beauty and fashion 
passes there. And there you'll find 
the charming salon of BOURJOIS, 
where women of two continents 
meet to choose the finest of French 
toiletries. 


And remember, when you are not 
in Paris, these same scented lux- 
uries find their way to the better 
shops of your own city. 


This is the Salon of 
Bourjois, at 28 Place 
Vendome, Paris, France 


Note: Manon Lescaut* Face 
Powder, possibly your favorite, is 
best used with a Bourjois rouge. 
Rouge Femina*, and Rouge Cur- 
rant-Rose* are brilliant examples 
of the present vogue. 

FREE! 


Write for attract- 
ive booklet of 
Parisian per- 
fumes, powder, 

etc. 








ourjois 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc., N-37 W. 34th St., New York City 





*Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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“Mind? Absurd Gideon! I’m flattered!” 
She still held his hand, leading him toward a 
table where glasses shone between silver 
candlesticks. “I hope neither of us feels that 
the mere fact that once we were married means 
that we must be mortal enemies. I... oh, 
Dorothy! . . . excuse me a minute, Gideon.” 


IDEON stood beside the table, watching 

her. Excuse me a minute . . . then she 
meant to come back? That was Kit McLane 
at the piano; he found himself hoping desper- 
ately that Hope Clayton was not there; his 
eyes searched the room for her, nervously. 
They rested again on Zillah, standing silhou- 
etted against the tall studio window, tiny, 
vivid as ever, unmistakable. How high she 
held that little head of hers, with its cropped 
swirl of dark hair! How straight was her 
body, from the small gold slippers with their 
towering heels to the little golden arrow which 
held a thick lock of hair away from her brow. 
The arrow of gold! It was cunning of Zillah 
to think of that ... 

“There, now! Perhaps we can have a little 
peace! Come on over on the couch, Gideon, 
and tell me what you’re doing!” She was the 
only person, except his father, who had ever 
called him by his full name; he remembered 
that she had said she liked the sound of it, the 
fulness of the three syllables. ‘‘Such a nice, 
decided name!”’ she had approved it. ‘“‘The 
Sword of Gideon—but being a minister’s son, 
I don’t suppose you ever read the Bible!” 

“The show’s a knockout!’ said Gideon. 
“And you, Zillah . . .” 

“T’m nice, aren’t I?’’ She smiled, radiantly. 
“Gosh, I’m happy! But I want to hear about 
you, Gideon—are you still with the Blake 
Company?” 

He felt a glow come over him, warming his 
entire body. ‘‘I—” 

“Zillah . .. please!” It was Janet Allen 
again, and he felt that he wanted to slay her. 
Kit McLane joined him; other people he knew, 
extraneous, casual people, crowded about; the 
couch which he and Zillah had had to them- 
selves for an instant was packed with her 
guests. 

“We'll never be able to say a word to each 
other!” Zillah said, laughing. Color had 
crept high in her cheeks; she was luminous 
with excitement and pleasure. 

“Can’t you—won’t you—would you have 
tea with me, Zillah?’’ He had never felt more 
like a fool. 

And Zillah’s eyebrows made that little 
tentative flight, as though they had meant to 
flutter away from her forehead entirely and 
hide themselves in the mass of her thick hair: 
she could laugh without sound; her eyes, her 
nose were laughing at him. ‘‘And why not, 
Gideon? I'd adore it!” 

“To-morrow?” He wanted to kick himself. 
To-morrow was much too soon; he was 
behaving like a schoolboy. 

“To-morrow,” agreed’ Zillah, equably. 
‘And let’s say four o’clock, so we’ll have time 
for a long talk.” She nodded at an interrup- 
tion—Just a@ minute—‘Call for me here, 
Gideon.” 

The people who pressed about the couch 
bored him; there was no further chance of 
seeing Zillah. And to-morrow ... at four 
. . . Gideon advanced inconspicuously to 
the little foyer, found his hat and overcoat 
and summoned the elevator. 


ILLAH was full of the theater. ‘‘ Ministers’ 
Sons”? was an unqualified success, and 
Zillah, star for the first time, shared equally 
in the honors with the old favorites, Wally 

Roderick and Mary Bird. 

Gideon listened eagerly, yet all the time she 
talked of the play, of herself, he found the 
| remembrances which her presence stirred in 
him more real than her actuality . . . much 
more real than they had been, three years ago, 
when they were actualities! Zillah, spreading 
marmalade on an English muffin .. . he 
recalled what she used to call their “‘ Nursery 
Tea,” the tall glasses of cool milk and the 
golden-brown muffins she used to toast for 
them at midnight, before they went to bed. 
And he, vacuous fool, more often than not 
scorning the sweet milk for a highball! He 
had felt it was part of the réle ... the 
minister’s son and the chorus girl. What a 
fool he had been! Callow ... callow! He 
marveled that she could face him now. 

She was facing him, bright dark eyes be- 
neath a smart black hat resting on him, sitting 
up, across the little table, her great brown fur 
coat flung back over the chair, her slenderness 
encased in a schoolgirl frock of navy blue 
charmeuse with a crisp little vest of gray linen. 

“"Member our nursery teas?” she de- 
manded, smiling softly, munching a muffin. 

He nodded, wordlessly. Funny that she had 
been thinking of that, too! But she could 


mention it, could speak aloud and carelessly of 

things they had shared . . . Gideon caught 

himself abruptly. Why shouldn’t she? And 
why couldn’t he? 

They had sat side by side, then; Zillah in a 

| funny little peach-colored suit of Chinese 


trousers and coat that buttoned tightly to the 
base of her white throat . . . he in a woolly 
blue bathrobe. 

“It’s . . . awfully nice to see you agaj 
Zillah!” he said. _— 

She chuckled. ‘Gideon, you’re as absurd 
as ever! You haven’t changed a bit!” 

Hadn’t changed a bit! He blinked. He 
was remembering the biting phrases she 
had used to describe him, on that day before 
they had separated. 

“You've changed,” he said, and paused, 

“Three years older! can vote now 
Gideon!” She chuckled again. “And you— 
Heavens, but you’re an old man! How old 
Gid—twenty-seven?”’ , 

He nodded. 

“And now I’mastar! It’s awfully exciting, 
And I’ve worked—worked hard. I know just 
what I want, now. I may get promoted to 
straight comedy—I’m good at comedy, Gideon 
—and make scads and scads of money. Then 
when I’m—oh, awfully old!” She wrinkled 
her nose, humorously—‘‘Oh, twenty-seven 
...or maybe thirty-seven ...I- shall 
retire and build me a beautiful house in the 
country and . oh, raise things!” 

He laughed shortly. ‘That’s what they 
all say!” . 

“You don’t—Gideon.” 

“No, I don’t.”” He looked down at his 
hands. He didn’t say that; he never had. 
And he wondered, suddenly, if it wasn’t 
because he really wanted it. A _ beautiful 
house in the country . . . and raising things, 
“You'll ge right ahead, Zillah. You've 


got it!” 


She had flushed slightly. “I’m glad you 
think so, Gideon. And—”’ She picked up 
her gloves, commenced putting one on. “I 
must start going right ahead this minute. 
It’s half-past five and I have a—oh, a 
really heavy date—for six! It’s been awf'ly 
nice.” 

Gideon rose, wrapped the great coat about 
her slenderness. Her perfume rose, sweet, 
melancholy, about him. 

“Tl . . . see you again, Zillah?” 

“Why, I should hope so! You know what 
they said about the world’s being a small 
place. And also...” She smiled and 
reached forward, took his hand and patted it, 
“You know my address. And now that you’ve 
found the way, Gideon—!” Her laughter lay 
behind her; she had slipped away from him, 
to the door, as though she were escaping. 

Gideon paid the check and sat, for a few 
minutes, staring at the top of the table. Zillah 

. Zillah! He got up, moved wearily to the 
cloak-room. He’d promised Hope he’d call 
her up... Hope. 


G® sat at the flat desk in his living-room, 
his head bowed upon his hands, in 
thought. He looked up, almost reluctantly, at 
the photograph of Hope Clayton, smiling . .. 
rather vacuously, he noted. Hope, who had 
never cared a rap about him, had decided to 
become interested just because his interest in 
her had ebbed. The old cure of absence. 
Well, something had to be done about it. 

“The time has come—” Gid commenced 
speaking severely to himself, and a little danc- 
ing apparition of Zillah took up the refrain 
gaily: The time has come, the Walrus said, to 
talk of many things— Zillah had loved 
SR 5.05. 

Surreptitiously, though he was quite alone, 
Gid reached forward and slipped something 
from beneath his blotter, a carefully cut out 
photograph from the rotogravure section of a 
Sunday paper. “ Miss Zillah Brett, the youth- 
ful comedienne of ‘Ministers’ Sons.’ ” Comedi- 
enne . . . already they were realizing it. Next 
year, or the year after, she’d step out of 
musical shows into legitimate comedy. He 
scowled at Hope’s smile, there above him, 
and suddenly took down the photograph. 
She smiled; she was pretty, vivacious, chat- 
tering . . . but in the grave grace of Zillah, 
in the arch of her brows, the bow of her 
mouth, were the attributes of the real comedi- 
enne. Zillah had brains. Zillah . . . 

Abruptly he grabbed the telephone, de- 
manded a number aggressively. ‘Miss Brett, 
please—Zillah?” Her voice made a lump 
climb up into his throat. “Zillah, have dinner 
with me to-night . . . please?” He sighed, 
as though the brief conversation had exhausted 
him, when she said that she would, and he sat, 
dreamily still. 


OR a full month he had been trying to deny 
it, to deny it while his feet bore him, 
evening after evening, to the Madison Theater 
and Zillah. He had even gone to a matinee 
and watched the children in the front rows 
scream with delight; watched tenderness, 
wistfulness, creep about Zillah’s mouth, as she 
faced them. He was in love with Zillah, 
love with Zillah Brett, who had once been 
his wife! : 
For the whole month, he had been probing 
back into his mind, dragging up things which 
it would have been wiser, perhaps, to leave 
(Continued on page 124) 
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alone. Gideon Norris’s estimate of Gideon 
Norris had been sinking rapidly, was still sink- 
ing. From admitting that he had been a fool, 
a fool who had thrown away pure gold for 
painted tin, came the horrible moment when 
the thought that perhaps he was still... . 
well, not a wise man... rapped for ad- 
mission. Gideon Norris had been ruthlessly 
sorting out the composite elements which 
made up the Gideon Norris who went daily to 
business, who shook cocktails at Hope Clay- 
ton’s on Sunday afternoons. Stripping him 
bare, holding up each little pose, each small 
vanity. 

The great change which three years had 
made in the minister’s little boy from up- 
State was not so great as he had supposed. 
The sophisticated young New Yorker with the 
past . . . he pounded his head with his hand, 
angrily. A past! What had he learned from 
that brief adventure into matrimony; and 
what, oh, how many things, had he lost! If he 
hadn’t been a conceited fool; if he hadn’t been 
so busy watching the picture he made with 
his chorus girl bride, what might not he and 
Zillah have had by now? And now .. . he 
was going to dine with Miss Zillah Brett, the 
youthful comedienne of ‘Ministers’ Sons”’ 

. and darn lucky he was for the oppor- 
tunity! 

He wanted desperately to tell her something 
of his thoughts, at dinner, but she was so cool, 
so poised and unattainable. So changed from 
the nineteen-year-old Zillah who had gone with 
him to the Municipal Building . . . 


O-NIGHT she was in white, a gown, simple 

as ever, with neck square cut over her 
ivory flesh and a string of pearls clasped about 
her throat—a short string, and pearls not 
large, but pearls as genuine as Zillah herself. 
She saw his eyes on them, and a slender hand 
reached up. 

“Aren't they beautiful? 
time I've worn them 
pearls. And I 
Gideon!” 

He felt that lump again, rising in his throat. 
*“Oh—Zillah!”’ he said. 

The restaurant he had chosen was as quiet 
as it was expensive; a faint light enhanced 
Zillah’s loveliness which needed no enhancing. 

“It’s nice to know that I can do things— 
myself, Gideon,”’ said Zillah, gravely. “It— 
didn’t come naturally to me.” She looked at 
him, with her clear dark eyes. ‘‘I’d have 
made an excellent wife, if you’d wanted one. 
A wife, you know . . . a dependent. I could 
have got so dependent on you that I wouldn’t 
have been able to powder my nose without 
asking your advice—I did love you—Gideon.”’ 

“Zillah!’’ She was hurting him; he won- 
dered if she realized. 

“I didn’t want to be independent, though 
I'm glad you made me be. I was so unhappy 

. you seemed so sure of yourself and of 
what you wanted. You were strong enough to 
reach out and take it—ruthlessly—and I had 
to learn to be strong, too.” 

“Don’t, Zillah!” He, strong! Headstrong 
in his conceit, obstinate in his posing! 

But she was continuing, with a gentleness 
that went on smiting him. “I wanted to tell 
you, Gideon—I've wanted to for a long time. 
Sort of to say—thank you. Because now I 
know myself. Now I can never be helpless in 
the face of anything. I have my life in my 
own hands, now .. . and I suppose God’s, 
too... and I know now what [ want to 
make of it. I don’t—need—any one... .” 
Her lovely voice trailed away; when she spoke 
again, it had become bright. “Of course 
every one needs people—I love ‘em, Gideon. 
Honestly, I'm so thrilled all the time these 
days that I'm almost becoming one of those 
horrible examples who loves the whole darn 
human race! But—we're going to be friends 

always, aren't we?"’ She held out her two 
hands to him, smiling, and Gideon bent his 
head over them, kissed them. Like a small 
queen, still smiling, she withdrew them. 

And Gideon, wanting to tell her that he 
loved her, was more completely silenced than 
by anything she could have answered to his 
direct announcement. She didn’t need any 
one... she loved the whole human race 

. and she wanted to be friends even with 
him! God! 

When he had left her at the theater, he re- 
membered Hope. He must see her. . 
to-morrow ... and make her understand, 
definitely, that there was nothing between 
them. Not that there had ever been, really, 
but he felt that he wanted to close accounts. 


This is the first 
I’ve always wanted 
bought them all myself, 


LONE in his apartment, Zillah’s words 

sounded again and again in his head. He, 
too, must learn what he wanted and be strong 
enough to take it, strong enough to abandon 
his poses, to face laughter, if laughter there 
would be, from the friends who had taken him 
on his own valuation . the sophisticated 


young New Yorker, who had married and 
divorced a chorus girl! 

He went back, studiously, over all his rela- 
tionship with Hope. 


Hadn’t it been, perhaps, 


Duganne’s 
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Story 


the very desire for a home of his own that had 
made him contemplate marrying her? Jj he 
told Hope that, it would automatically give 
him his dismissal. Hope didn’t want a home 
except as a resting place for her cocktail 
shaker, a clubroom for her friends. Hope’s 
idea of marriage, if she had any at all, was 
what his had been when he married Zillah _ 
cheap, tawdry, callow . . . And his now—and 
he had one now, he admitted—was what 
Zillah’s had been three years ago! 

What a tangle it all was! Like cog-wheels 
turning about and never meeting. If he, as 
he was now, could marry Zillah, as she had 
been three years ago . . . or if he, as he had 
been then, could marry the Hope of now ., . 
but that was not what he wanted. He was 
twenty-seven; he knew, now—when it was too 
late. There was the Zillah of now, and the 
Gideon Norris of now: could they find some 
common ground, some happiness? He, who 
needed her so badly, and Zillah, who needed 
no man. 

A bitter little comedy .. . he stretched 
out his legs and whistled and, abruptly 
recognition of the tune made him cease. 
Ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters . . . 





= ELL, Giddy!"’ Hope raised herself on 

tiptoes to kiss him. ‘You've got to 
perform some more of your dirty work—the 
gin Daddy used to make. The little bottles 
are on the bathroom shelf . . . but come on 
in an’ have a cocktail first.” 

Gid said, quietly, that he was on the wagon, 
and a disbelieving roar greeted him. He 
added, experimentally, that he thought they 
all drank too much, anyway. ; 

“The minister's little boy from up-State!” 
shrieked Hope. ‘“‘Oh, Giddy!” She followed 
him, a little annoyed, to the door. “I don’t 
think you like me any more, Giddy-boy!” 

“Don't be silly!’’ He paused in the door- 
way. “Run along... little girls mustn't 
bother when chemists are working.” 

She went, poutingly, and Gid closed the 
door firmly behind her. Hope wouldn’t care, 
really; she was too scatter-brained. She 
wouldn't care that this was the last time he 
was coming to her Sunday party . . . her life 
was too filled with excitement. The mere 
tentative announcement that he was on the 
wagon had dispelled part of her interest; 
Hope hated people who wouldn’t drink along 
with the crowd. 


Ll E LOOKED up at the conical ventilator 
thoughtfully. Oughtn’t it to be about 
time for Fat Boy to have his bath? The 
gaiety of the other room left him unmoved, 
but he felt that he could smile at the Fat Boy’s 
gurglings. He began to count the drops which 
formed and fell at the mouth of the eye- 
dropper. ‘Twelve ... fourteen...” And 
then, as though summoned by some magic of 
the alchemist, doing his illegal and mysterious 
—to Hope, at any rate, who probably couldn't 
count above ten—potion-mixing, came the 
answering gurgle of Fat Boy. 
Vaw-waw! Baff!”’ 

Gid stopped resolutely and gave himself up 
to listening, eyes lifted, as though for inspira- 
tion in his work, heavenward. 

“All right, honey . . . now you jus’ wait!” 

He was disappointed that it was the voice 
of the negress; he had hoped to hear again that 
lilting contralto of the mother. 

“Duck! Duck!’ Sharp, staccato cries of 
demand. 

“Ah got your duck, honey .. . 
. . . he’s swimmin™!”’ 

Splashing of water; Gid completed his 
mixture and waited, smiling faintly. Babies 

. who demanded what they wanted of 
life... and perhaps got it .. . perhaps 
not ° 

“Giddy!” 

And through the cone of the ventilator, 
simultaneously, that gay warm voice: “Oh, 
ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters . . - 

Gideon Norris stood rooted, staring, mouth 
open, at the ceiling of Hope Clayton’s bath- 
room. Dim, like the voice of a goddess 
through her protecting cloud, blurred . . - 
and yet... 

“Giddy, what in the name of—?’ é 

He looked down at Hope fiercely. ‘There s 
your gin—it’s all made.” He swooped upon 
an overcoat, his own, and a hat, Bill Worthing- 
ton’s, and burst out of the apartment, ran, 
not down-stairs, but across the hall, pounded 
furiously upon the brass knocker. 

“What are you doing here?” ; 

Zillah, in a white negligée, and Gideon, wild- 
eyed, hat crushed beneath his arm, stared at 
one another and demanded the words in 
chorus. F 

Zillah was less excited. ‘“‘Well, come 1”, 
then,” she said, in a slightly dulled voice, 
“You might as well. How did you know? — 

Gideon Norris entered the living-room 0! 
this apartment five blocks south of the address 
of Zillah Brett, star. Living-room! It was 
a nursery, gaily papered, painted in white, 
furnished with diminutive chairs and tables. 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


William 


J. Locke’s 


Novel 


(Concluded from page 116) 


“You'll have to help me build the lift.” He 
was silent, buried in thought for a few mo- 
ments. Then: ‘It’s a grand idea, all the same. 
I must get to work on the models as soon as I 
go back.” 

“‘T wish I had some scientific training so as 
to understand,” she sighed. 

“But it’s as simple as a cat’s-cradle. 
Look.” 

He pulled out paper and pencil, and boy- 
ishly began to draw the diagram. And this 
was the first flash of the old Pandolfo. 


HEN, one day later, when they sat by the 

old-world bowling green, as she and 
Gregory had sat on that May morning, he 
urged her to tell him the story of the new 
novel. Hitherto shyness had restrained her 
from discussing with any one the half-born 
thing. The opening chapters had been written, 
but the gestation of the full scheme was not 
complete. She confessed as much. 

‘“No matter. Let us have it as it is. You 
can’t talk comfortably on this hard bench.” 

He went swiftly to a disguised summerhouse 
in the far corner and reappeared with com- 
fortable cane chair and cushion, to which he 
motioned smiling command. She obeyed. 

“Where shall I begin?” 

““Middle or end or anywhere. With me I 
always begin with the end. Such a thing has 
to be done. How to do it?” 

“That’s just the difficulty.” 

She began haltingly, sketched out the main 
characters, the chief background of the tale. 
To tell the story he is about to write is a 
fearsome task for a novelist. For, Franken- 
stein as he is, how does he know that his 
monsters, however gentle they may be, may 
not, midway, defy him and, if not do him to 
death, at any rate tell him to go to the devil 
and assert their right to work out their own 
destinies? She felt like an uninspired adult 
suddenly ordered by a child to entertain it, in 
an original manner. At first she stumbled and 
took with grateful surprise a quick helping 
hand. Gradually beneath his eager sympathy 
her shyness vanished. She plunged into a 
dramatic story. 

At the critical point she faltered. The man, 
torn by horrible suspicion of the woman whom 
he regarded as an angel of purity, watches 
her enter by night the house of another man 
whom he, perhaps alone of reputable mortals, 


knows to be of the most evil character A 
while afterwards she leaves the house. He 
meets her. There is a scene between them, at 
the end of which she parts from him oot 
dignantly. The next day the wicked man jg 
found dead with a dagger through his heart 
The lover is horrified. Who else but the 
woman could have committed the murder? 

“And there,” said Paula, with a wrinkled 
brow, “I’m stuck. I don’t see a way out of it.” 

He rose and put out his arms. ‘Why, of 
course. There’s only one way. The woman 
did kill the man. Why shouldn’t she? Listen 
Let me tell you the whole thing now, as it 
occurs to me.” 

He threw his hat on the bench and, Pacing 
to and fro in front of her on the green 
radiantly tore up her smug and commonplace 
scheme, reconstructed the bits on a heroic 
basis and flung in dashes of color which her 
orderly mind had not conceived possible. 
He transferred the scene of action to q 
romantic land, he raised the woman to qa 
figure of eternal tragedy; he created a con. 
flict of elemental passions. His disciplined 
imagination found delight in this new inven. 
tion. Vividly Neapolitan, he acted the stir- 
ring melodrama, vibrating with its excite- 
ment, and declaiming triumphant the in- 
evitable end. 


ND Paula had risen, too, listening with 

beating pulses to this miracle whereby the 

dry bones of her story were made to live; 

wondering, too, a this perfervid audacity in 

offering her a theme which only A°schylus or 
Hollywood could treat. 

“There!” 

He stood before her victorious, with his 
familiar gesture of upflung arms. 

“There! That’s the story that we’re going 
to write—which all the little people in the 
world couldn’t write. Haven’t I told you 
that you and I together must conquer the 
earth?” 

He took her by the shoulders and looked 
into her eyes. 

“‘TIsn’t it wonderful? Our novel!” 

She laughed very happily, from a woman’s 
secret and ironic reserve of laughter surrender- 
ing herself, at last, not to the broken man who 
had stirred her pity, but wholly and irremedi- 
ably to the flamboyant being, who, all said and 
done, was The Great Pandolfo. THE END. 


TWO FROM THE CHORUS 


Phyllis 


Duganne’s 


Story 


(Concluded from page 124) 


A kiddy-car, scarlet, lay on its side and an 
eyeless Teddy-bear sprawled over it. 

“T suppose you want... to see him?” 
said Zillah. 

He followed her to the door of that bath- 
room whose ceiling pointed upwards into the 
other half of the ventilator. A black figure, 
in a rubber apron, knelt beside the tub, and 
within the tub, chewing a washcloth and 
kicking fat feet up and down hilariously, sat 
the Fat Boy. The Fat Boy looked up, clear 
blue eyes round beneath tiny arched brows, 
and grinned. 

‘*Waw-waw!”’ he proclaimed, triumphantly. 
““Man see waw-waw?” 

“He’s awfully slow about talking,” said 
Zillah, at Gideon’s elbow. She retreated into 
the nursery and Gideon, after a long, half 
frightened stare at the Fat Boy, followed her. 
“How did you find out?” asked Zillah, again. 
She was standing before the window, the after- 
noon sunlight streaming over her. “I didn’t 
think— I tried so hard to keep it secret—hid 
him away here. I didn’t want any one to 
know. I didn’t want you— He’s just mine!” 

Tears, and Gideon remembered suddenly 
that he had seen Zillah cry only once before, 
rose to her eyes and slipped over her cheeks; 
he dropped overcoat and hat to the floor and 
took her into his arms. 

“Listen, Zillah, I love you! I never knew 

. until just lately ...how much! I 
know ... no, please don’t interrupt me! 
. . . | know what a brainless, conceited fool 
I was when you married me. I’m still brain- 
less enough, but there’s not much conceit left. 
I need you so, Zillah . . . I want you. I'll do 
anything you say if only you'll take me back. 
I don’t care about—the baby. I sha’n’t ask 





you a thing! I—I like babies. And I'll love 
him just as if he was my own. I—” 

“Gideon Norris!” Strength came into 
Zillah’s body; she pushed him away and stared 
at him. Perhaps the suffering . . . that 
greatest suffering of self-knowledge... 
which he had been going through shone in his 
eyes; perhaps it was just his love for her. 
“*Gideon!” said Zillah, and pulled him to her 
and kissed him. ‘I’ve always . . . care 
—Gideon, darling. But—no, you can wait, 
now!—will you please tell me whose baby you 
think that is?” 


CPEs knees gave way; he sat down 
and looked at her imploringly. 

Zillah’s laughter rang through the nursery 
living-room; the Fat Boy, dried and array 
in woolly white pajamas and a blue bathrobe, 
came curiously into the room, eyebrows 
twitching excitedly, like his mother’s. Zillah 
bent down and gathered him to her breast, 
hugged him until he protested. : 

“Fat Boy,” she addressed him, holding his 
chin between thumb and forefinger so that she 
could look straight into his round eyes, “will 
you please toddle over to that gentleman 
sitting on the couch and tell him that by the 
simplest process of arithmetic, possible almost 
to you, he could ascertain various important 
information?” Gideon, breathless, awed by 
realization, was on his feet again, and in his 
eyes, too, shone tears... the first tears 
Zillah had ever seen there. She saw them 
and gulped, hiding her face for a moment 
against Fat Boy’s manly chest. Then she 
lifted it. “The ... the gentleman's name 

. is Daddy,” explained Zillah Brett to her 
son. 


Next month will be published what many of our readers consider the most 
important number of the year: The Annual Fall Fashion Number. 
It presents the Harper's Bazar review of the Paris Fall Openings. 
From all the models presented at these Openings, Harper’s Bazar 
selects those that are most chic, most influential, and most apt 


to be accepted by the best-dressed women of Paris and New York. 
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9, , We, Etienne Charles de Damas, Count o 
Ya ns 1 Up hon of ab 0ve Damas-Crux, Grand Cross of the Royal # of 
Military Order of Saint Louis, Lieutenant 
Generalof the Armies of the King, First Gentleman of the Chamber of His Royal 
Highness Monseigneur, Duke of Angouleme, his Adjutant-General, etc., ett. 
Being informed of the good life and morals of Lubin ( Pierre Francois) 
we have named him and are naming him Perfumer of Monseigneur; we au- 
thorize him by these presents to affix in front of his Studio or Shop, an escutch- 
eon bearin, the arms as per annexed print; are permitting him to take quality 
of it in at public and private deeds, as well as in every assembly, in order 
that he may enjoy the honours and advantages allotted to those possessing 
Said titles, 
To testify which we have drawn the poy Commission, that we have 
signed a on which we have affixed the seal of our arms. 


At Chateau of the Tuileries this 8th October 1814 THE COUNT OF DAMAS 


Witnessed and approved in order to assume the title of Perfumer to His 
Royal Highness—Monsieur the Dauphin (Crown Prince). 


At the Tuileries, 17th January 1825 THE DUKE OF DAMAS 





‘By Royal Warrant 
LUBIN, Perfumer # the Dauphin of France 


Now bis Perfumes ave the most exclusive in America 


HIS warrant was presented Lubin on behalf ladies and gentlemen of the Court soon followed 

of the Dauphin of France le Duc d’Angouleme their princely fashion-leader. 
soon after the restoration of the Bourbons. Today as then, Lubin’s perfumes are found 
Gayety was the order of the day, prosperity only in most exclusive circles. Their vogue has 
had returned to France—or so they thought. lived as has their excellence, unchanging with 


. . J rs. 
Balls, levees, entertainments—Court affairs were “a one ; ; ; 
a continuous performance. ow in the more exclusive shops of America, 


Parfum Lubin may once again be found. But it 
The world was combed for the choicest toilet et se Maks wien ho a har ae pon 


articles for the Dauphin. And so to the shop And thusit is kept for those discriminating ones 
of Lubin came the Count de Damas, first gentle- who appreciate it for itself alone. 

man of the Dauphin’s chamber. A privately The most exclusive shop in your city no 
blended perfume was created by the master par- doubt has Parfums Lubin. Or madame may write 
fumeur, exclusively for his Roval Highness. And tous and we will refer her to one who sells them. 


This blaque is displayed by exclusive 
istributors of Lubin Perfumes _ 


THE CHANDON COMPANY, 509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
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new you may heave. 
ihe other side of the 
moon for the asking. 


SIMPLY send to Marie Earle, at 600 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, for the new edition of her booklet, “The Other 


Side of the Moon.” . 
Marie Earle! 

If you care about the Woman-You’ll-Be ten years from 
now, you will find every word of this booklet vital and 
, valuable. . . . If you realize that climates have important 
effects on complexions, if you understand that giving the 
face you now have a few minutes care every day means 
having the face you want, you will appreciate the thorough- 
ness and sincerity of this little book. If you realize how 
much happier you and people around you are when you 
look your very best, you will want to read all that Marie Earle 
says. . . . If you know that your face has much to do with 
your fate, your fortune and your future, you will want to 
look again and again at “The Other Side of the Moon.” 

This booklet tells the story of Marie Earle (who is a real 
person) and how she established her salons, first in Paris, 
and later in New York City. It explains fully about the 
Marie Earle preparations and why you should never wash 
your face again. It describes Marie Earle methods, with 
complete information about the Basic Treatments and skin 
stroking movements. At the end of the booklet is a 
Diagnosis Blank. Miss Earle has a Consultation Department 
for clients who cannot come to the salon. This is at your 
service always. Fill out this blank and Miss Earle will tell 
you what is best for your skin. . . . Write today for “The 
Other Side of the Moon.” It is entirely free. . . . Address 
Marie Earle, Consultation Department, 600 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 


. She calls it a real Encyclopedia 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA 


Leonard 


Merrick’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 73) 


at his table, opposite the door. Taking smile. 
Beautifully dressed. Steady, observant eyes. 
His eyes seemed to have diagnosed me before 
I reached the chair. It'd be a grand make-up 
for the part of a physician; I couldn’t improve 
on it. I liked him immensely; we had quiie 
a friendly chat—and it was nice to think of 
the smart people in the other room waiting 
their turn and cursing me. But after he had 
put a lot of questions, and examined my 
tummy, he told me he wasn’t sanguine of 
pills and potions doing the trick. He said 
that perhaps I ought to wear glasses. 

““€Glasses?’ I said. ‘What for? My sight 
is my strong suit. I haven’t any trouble with 
my sight, I’m happy to say!’ 

“*VYou may have astigmatism without 
knowing it,’ he said; ‘astigmatism would ex- 
plain your dyspepsia. I can’t find any local 
reason for it. What I should like you to do 
is, to see an eye man. You can try this 
prescription first if you like, but the best 
thing would be for you to go and see Super- 
man. If Superman puts you into glasses, 
you can be very sure you need them—and 
you'll say good-by to your dyspepsia.’” 


“ec 


" ELL, it was a blow to find IT had got 

to pay an oculist too—but Meanwell 
was so strong on the point, and so jolly sin- 
cere that I said I'd go. 

‘““*What is your fee?’ I asked. 

““Two guineas,’ he said briskly. Which 
was very decent of him, for his fee was really 
three. Gimme another cigaret. 

“Superman was on his feet, restlessly, when 
I was shown in. very rapid gentleman. 
Had a cut-it-short, time-is-money manner. 
Gave me the feeling it was intrusive of me to 
consult him. He hustled me into a chair— 
told me to look through some contraption, 
with himself at the other end; said the cause 
of my dyspepsia was astigmatism—and darted 
to his desk to prescribe three pairs of glasses 
before I could say ‘ Hell!’ 

“Distance, close work, and bifocals,’ he 
gabbled. ‘You know what they are? You 
can write, and look across at—er—you'll find 
them a convenience when you're writing 
checks.’ 

“*T said, ‘I don’t write any.’ 

““*Constant use. Never be without them— 
one pair or another. That'll be the end of 
your dyspepsia.’ 

“*T can’t wear glasses on the stage,’ I told 
him. 

“*Well, put them on again directly you 
come off it. They'll make a different man of 
you. You'll have more vigor, be in better 
spirits. You'll work better, sleep better, 
jump out of bed in the morning feeling twenty 
years younger. You’ve been fighting to cor- 
rect your astigmatism unconsciously. Strain 
on the nervous system. Half the things people 
have got the matter with them are due to as- 
tigmatism, if they only knew it. They go to 
doctors. That’s no good; drugs won’t cure 
them. What they need is the right glasses. 
Scores of my patients tell me life wasn’t worth 
living before they came to me. Take this to 
Swank’s.’ 

“T said humbly, ‘I can’t afford a fashion- 
able—’ 

‘**No place like Swank’s,’ he insisted, ‘fine 
work. I’m giving you fused lenses in the 
bifocals. They cost more, but the others get 
dirt in the joint—black line across the eyes. 
There!’ He scrawled something on the en- 
velop. ‘They'll know what that means. 
That’s a private mark—they won't ruin you.’ 

‘“** What is your fee?’ I asked. 

“**To you two guineas. My fee is three,’ he 
declaimed. And I half expected to hear him 
call ‘Next, please!’ 

“T had left my umbrella in the waiting- 
room, and when I went in for it I heard one 
woman say to another mordantly, ‘That’s 
two in ten minutes!’” 


’ ELL I’m bound to admit Swank’s 

took no end of pains making the things 
fit me—and the cases they put ’em in were 
ravishing. But, great Scot! they knew how 
to charge, private mark or not. O, the wild 
charge they made! I don’t know if all the 
world wondered, but J wondered what Super- 
man’s share in the business was. The place 
was humming with his patients whenever 
I went. At every age—from the cradle to 
the grave. All sent to buy glasses at 
Swank’s!... 

“Yep. My seeing a posh physician had 
let me in for about six times as much as I 
expected. Still, with fifteen quid a week 
coming along directly I bore up. I found my 
new possessions made my eyes tired, but I 
wrote a glowing account to Evelyn of the 
wonders they were to do. Her answer disap- 
pointed me; she didn’t seem to see what a wise 
step I had taken. She said, ‘Wouldn't 
glasses make me look much older, and be a 
drawback professionally?—and she didn’t 
think the dyspepsia had been very bad.’ 
Silly thing to say. Whose stomach was it? 

“Well, as I tell you, I had never known 


what it was to have my eyes worry me be 
fore, but soon they were most uncomfortable. 
Tired, and wet too. Tears trickled down 
my cheeks. It was misery to try to read the 
newspaper. I shuddered to think the costly 
cure might be the reason, but there didn’t 
seem to be anything else to explain it. I had 
to go back to Superman. I said, ‘D’ye know 
I—I’m not sure these glasses suit me.’ ‘ 

“T was rather afraid he might be offended 
but he was only dryly amused. Told me they 
had nothing to do with it at all. ‘Pure 
coincidence,’ he said, and prescribed a lotion 
‘Soon put you right. Fine stuff. Dyspepsia 
better?’ ‘ 

‘Not any better yet,’ I said. 

““It wouldn’t be,’ he said. ‘You won't 
know yourself in another month. Live in 
your glasses. Remember they're doing you 
good every minute. They do the work, and 
your nervous system is taking a rest—that’s 
the idea. There was a lady in here this morn- 
ing; she used to be a neurasthenic wreck: she 
was telling me she goes about the house sing- 
ing before breakfast now. Use the lotion 
regularly. To you two guineas.’ 

“T used it regularly, and got worse. The 
tears had more vigor, if J hadn’t. I had 
thought it as well not to mention the coinci- 
dence to Evelyn; but I’d become a bit slack 
in my correspondence with her—it’s not easy 
to be a copious correspondent: if you have to 
stop every other minute to mop your eyes 
and wipe the drops off your specs—and she 
got the notion that my love for her was 
waning. Very painful. Of course I explained 
then. And, sure enough, she wrote, ‘Didn't 
the strange coincidence seem all the more rea- 
son for giving the wretched things up?’ As 
I said to her, when she came back to London 
the next week, she had taken an unreasoning 
prejudice against them from the first. I said, 
‘Surely you must see for yourself it would be 
presumption for you or me to question the 
pronouncements of the famous Superman? 
Scores of his patients used to wish themselves 
dead before his science made their lives worth 
living. For heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘don’t 
let my cure become a bone of contention be- 
tween us, Evelyn; do not let his glasses blind 
us to the joy of our meeting! They may not 
have improved my appearance—’ 

“Have they improved anything?’ she 
asked. 

‘“**But they are not prescribed as an orna- 
ment,’ I went on patiently; ‘they are pre- 
scribed as an infallible cure for my dyspepsia. 
By a marvelous oculist, admired by Ovid 
Meanwell. I’m told I sha’n’t know myself 
in another month.’ 

‘“**T hardly know you now,’ she said. ‘It’s 
awful. How in the world do you think you're 
going to rehearse like that?) Why, you won't 
be able to see to read the part!’ 

‘Well, that was just what was putting the 
wind up me—and I went to Superman again. 
On this occasion he found he had made a 
slight mistake in one of the lenses. ‘You 
understand how it happened?’ he asked. I 
understood damned well how it had happened 
—he had been in too much hurry; but I just 
said ‘ Yes,’ and it seemed to satisfy him. Any- 
how, I was no better off with the new lens 
than the old one. The only difference it 
made was to the expenses. And the date for 
the rehearsals to start drew nearer and nearer. 


““T WAS ina panic. I went to Meanwell’s, 
without an appointment. Stately butler, 
very dubious. Meanwell, very human. ! 
told him I couldn’t go on with the infernal 
things—said I had consulted him for my 
stomach, not my eyes. Bit hysterical. Strode 
about his important room as if it had been 
my lodging in Camberwell; and he let me do 
it—and then didn’t take a fee. But he swore 
by Superman. And he said if I gave the 
glasses up now, I might have cataract. 7 

“That stopped me striding. ‘What? 
I gasped. 

“*Ves,’ he said. ‘Stick to them! I'm 
advising you to do just what I should do 
myself. My dear fellow, put your faith 
in Superman.’ 

“There I was: Meanwell urging one 
course, and Evelyn urging the other—an 
altercation every time we met!—and the 
first rehearsal only a week ahead. The day 
that I had looked forward to for half a 
lifetime, the day that was to be the—the 
harbinger of my London reputation, of my 
marriage, had become a menace, a specter ol 
foreboding! I was physically unfit now- -and 
I quailed. Why don’t you leave your cigaret 
case on the table .. . ? 

“Yep ... the stage was pretty dark, and 
the first morning they didn’t notice anything 
when I went in. And I took care not to be 
prominent before I was obliged to. But, 
what with the darkness, and a couple of 
ponds in my eyes, and the rotten typewriting, 
I was well up against it when I did have to 
go on—even before the first tears rolled. 
flicked away a few debonairly with my fingers, 

(Concluded on page 129) 
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A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA 


(Concluded from page 128) 


but soon my handkerchief was indispensable, 
and I felt the management begin to fidget. 

“‘Had to take to glasses, I see, Copas,’ 
said Gorringe later on. ; 

“‘What2?’ I said. ‘Glasses? Oh, I wear 
them for dyspepsia. Touch of astigmatism; 
dyspepsia is often due to astigmatism, if 
people only knew. They ought to go and see 
Superman about their eyes. , 

“Yours are watering very badly, aren’t 

ey?’ he said. 

OT on, that?’ I said. ‘That’s nothing— 
nothing at all. Caught a slight cold in them, 
I fancy—motoring. That'll pass in a day 
or two.’ 

“To avoid the struggle to read much on 
the stage next day, I sat up all night studying 
the part—in fact, I sat up for three nights. 
But how much studying was to be done in 
three nights when I was busy with the hand- 
kerchief most of the time? I practised with it 
in front of a mirror at home, so as to get easier 
at the rehearsals. The drill was: 1, With- 


draw handkerchief. 2, Remove glasses. 
3, Wipe eyes. 4, Wipe glasses. 5, Resume 
glasses. 6, Restore handkerchief. It all 


had to be done while I was holding the part 
open, and I required a third hand. I crashed 
before I was proficient. The management 
and Gorringe were ‘very sorry, but the un- 
fortunate state of my eyes— They must get 
some one else to play the part.’ I couldn’t 
blame them. They wanted a comedian, not 
a juggler.” 


OPAS paused. I made a compassionate 

noise. He stared at the hieroglyphics in 
the frame, and the cigaret burnt itself out 
between his fingers. He took another. 

“Looking back,” he groaned, ‘“‘I can’t 
reproach her; but there was a_ noticeable 
reserve in Evelyn’s sympathy. Mark you, it 
wasn’t only that I had lost the engagement 
at the Colonnade; it wasn’t only that my 
hope of getting married directly was a vanish- 
ed dream. There was the question how I was 
to rehearse for any part in the state I was in! 
I couldn’t expect an engagement at all— 
unless they cast me for Niobe, or ‘ Voices off.’ 
It couldn’t be helped—I had to spend two 
guineas more and go to Superman for another 
lotion! 

“This time he discovered that my eyes 
watered because ‘my lachrymal ducts were 
congested.’ I thought he might have made 
the discovery sooner, but he was so triumph- 
ant about it that I was glad I had gone. He 
said he’d open them for me if I went again on 
Thursday, and it bucked me to such an 
extent to think I should be able to earn my 
living again that I made the mistake of telling 
Evelyn. 

“TI might have known! She kept begging 
me to see some other oculist instead. We 
had very sharp words. 

“T found it was to be no joke, when I went 
on Thursday. Superman was dressed up in 
white, and there was a nurse in the room. He 
took a pair of scissors, and snipped bits off the 
corners of my eyes, and then he stuffed long 
metal things, as thick as the handle of my 
safety razor, down the ducts. ‘Styles,’ he called 
them. My face felt as if it would burst when 
he had jammed them down. And he told me 
they had got to stop in for three months! 

““What do I owe you?’ I moaned. 

“Well, if you were Vanderbilt I should 
charge you fifty guineas for that operation,’ 
he said; ‘but as it is, suppose we say five 
guineas each eye?’ 


“The shock, on top of the pain, nearly 
made me lose my senses, but I had the 
presence of mind to shake my head hard. I 
said, ‘Suppose we say five guineas both 
eyes!’ 

‘““What he hadn’t told me was that my eyes 
would water more still till the styles were 
taken out. No words, nothing that could be 
uttered, could give you the faintest notion of 
what I went through for three months. What 
with the blasted glasses and the bulging styles 
I was nearly blind. The only thing I even 
tried to read, during three months, was a 
notice of ‘The Blue Canary’—and it didn’t 
cheer me up to see I had missed being in a big 
success! 

‘“‘T’ll be candid: I was not the perfect lover. 
When Evelyn called me bad-tempered the 
accusation wasn’t false. We didn’t meet so 
often now—and when we did meet, there was 
generally a dispute about Superman. I can’t 
say I found the long days any longer when 
she went on the road again, though my only 
occupation was to pray for the end of the 
three months. 

‘“‘T felt an old man by the time it came. 
He took the styles out, and said proudly, 
‘Now your eyes will be dry!’ But they 
weren't. They remained just as wet as they 
had been when he put the things in. My fund 
was sinking fast—but my existence was at 
stake! I removed to a garret, and gave up 
tobacco, and went to him for one lotion after 
another. And always I asked, distracted and 
dyspeptic, if the glasses weren’t to blame— 
and always he smiled his pre-eminent smile 
at the foolishness of my question. 

“T had written to Evelyn on the subject, 
sketchily—with the best intentions; and, in 
the epoch of the fourth lotion, she wrote that 
she was afraid we should never be happy 
together, and broke our engagement off. To 
tell you the truth, I don’t know that I felt it 
so much then as I have done since. Anyhow, 
there was nothing for me to say. . . . Soon 
afterwards I became a pensioner on charity. 
acs *The Blue Canary’ was still running, 
like my eyes. 


“WEP. ... I threw the glasses away a 
little later, by other oculists’ advice— 

and the downpour slackened, and I went 
back to the road. But my eyes will never be 
quite right any more—I wore the things too 
long for that. I’m told, too, that the opera- 
tion to remedy the harm the glasses were 
doing, did more harm still. And Evelyn is 
married now; and I hear he ill-treats her. 
And it’s too late for me to save enough money 
again to try my luck in London” He rose, 
his brooding gaze fixed upon the paper on 
the mantelpiece. ‘Those glasses,’ he said 
shakily, ‘‘robbed me of the girl I loved; 
they stripped me of my means; they debarred 
me from ten months’ engagement at fifteen 
pounds a week—and they’ve crippled my 
career for the rest of my days! So I put the 
prescription for them in a frame—when 
you’ve paid as much as that for anything, 
you want to take care of it. In the first year 
alone, the pecuniary cost of that cure for 
dyspepsia was six hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds—and its cost will go on mounting till 
I die,” he sobbed. ‘‘The only solace in my 
life is this!” 

I saw, with horror, a sinister looking white 
powder in his hand. 

“My God!” I panted. ‘Not cocaine?” 

““No,” he said, “bicarbonate of soda for 
the dyspepsia.” 








ON THE QUESTION OF FURS 
AND WRAPS 


(Concluded from page 95) 


than ever. It is no longer used only 
around the bottom of the coat, but runs up 
the front and is employed also for collars and 
cuffs. The smartest of the so-called cloth 
coats are practically fur coats with a narrow 
strip of cloth in the middle. 


How Lone Witt Coats BE? 
FOURTEEN or fifteen inches ‘from the 

ground for the smartest coats; but for a 
more conservative woman, thirteen inches is 
an allowable length. Most of the coats (ex- 
cept for sports) completely conceal the dress. 


WHat is NEw In Fur Coats? 


HE flare, of course, and then the cape. 

The cape gives that swing and animation, 
that broken, graceful line to the silhouette 
that in dresses is accomplished in so many 
Ways. It is sometimes a semi-circular cape 
that hangs from the shoulders in the back 
only. Sometimes it comes over the shoulders 
and meets in front, or runs down into a stole, 
flowing gracefully. Sometimes it has an in- 
verted box plait in the back, giving the effect 
of a split cape. Even long fur capes often 


have a little cape, worked right into the wrap, 
detaching itself in the back and hanging in 
points. 

The stole is another new feature. It is 
sometimes simply a strip of long-haired fur, 
almost three yards long and about eight 
inches wide, which is lined, attached to the 
neck of the coat in back, comes forward, and 
hangs free to the bottom of the coat in the 
manner of a scarf. (See middle figure on” page 
ninety-five). Then there is the shorter 
stole—more like a cravat—that is looped 
in front. 

The reversible coat is another novelty. 
This year it is frequently (whether made of 
cloth or fur) lined with kasha—usually 
the natural kasha. 


SHALL WE CARRY MUFFS? 


MPHATICALLY, yes. They have been 

out for several seasons, but this year the 
smartest furriers are showing muffs with prac- 
tically all their wraps, from sports to evening 
wear. These muffs are, for the most part, 
tiny barrels, just big enough to hold two 
clasped hands and no more—one might call 
them embryo muffs—but excessively smart. 
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“TAMARIS’’—One-strap pump of PATENT LEATHER, with 
“ Flexity Process”’ soles and the new ‘‘London'"’ wood Louis heels 


Chaultless Cfittin 


PresENTED at leading stores whose stand- 


ards of shoe value and service are known to | 
the world by zame—the DorotHy Dopp 
Trade Mark assures you at all times of the 
known standard which means satisfaction. 


DOROTHY DODD SHOE COMPANY 


307 CENTER STREET, BOSTON, MaAss., U. S. A. 


“ ARLINGTON” 
Shown in BLACK SATIN, this fa- 
vored one-strap pump is made with 
Hexible soles & medium wood heels 


STYLE BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 







A dainty, new, illus- 
trated brochure is 
waiting, to acquaint 
you with the variety 
and distinction of 
Dorothy Dodd shoe 
creations, and where 
you may see them. 
A request will bring 
it immediately. 


“LEGEND” 
The modish gored-front pump of 
PATENT LEATHER, with INDIA 
TAN KID trimming, flexible soles 
and wood heels 





“ BILTMORE” 
PEDO-PRAXIC — the flexible walk- 
ing shoe, graduated to fit perfedly 
at heel and ball. In Black sHOE- 
soap Kid; welt sole; Arch Form 
rubber heel; new "Arch 

Conformer’’ shape 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael 


Arlen’s Play 


(Continucd from page 57) 


Les pauvres enfants! [And muttering to himself 
he fusses out center. Exit manager.] 


Dr. MAsTERs (sits on sofa—gently)—I am 
the doctor attending your sister. 


Marcu—Well, I wish you’d attend to me, 


too. I feel like hell. I want a drink. Got a 
drink? What’s the good of a doctor without 
a drink? 


Dr. Mastzrs—Young man, I fancy you 
have had enough drinks already. 


Marcu (almost reasonably)—Some drinks, 
Doctor, but not enough drinks. No March 
has ever had enough drinks. Per ardua ad 
alcohol is the March motto. [Quickly] My 
father used to drink like a fish. Nothing could 
stop him, neither law nor liver. Then one day 
a doctor with a face like a pillar-box told him 
that if he drank more than half-a-bottle of 
brandy a day he’d be a dead man in a month; 
and so my father drank a bottle and a half a 
day to make sure, and then he died of pneu- 
monia. Ha, ha! Laugh, Doctor, laugh! 
Haven’t I just told you a funny story? 


Dr. Masters—Young March, let me tell 
you a funny story. [Rises] Your sister in 
that room is very near a nervous breakdown; 
and if you don’t pull yourself together nefore 
she comes into this room, I'll just fire you 
out of it. 


Marcn—And I'll tell you something, 
Doctor. This morning I picked up a paper in 
London and read of Boy’s death— 


Dr. MAsters—Boy? 


Marcu (rises, furiously)—Boy Fenwick, 
you fool—my sister’s husband—my friend! 
[Turns] Look here, I want you to understand 
something—Boy and I were friends. Got 
that? Friends, friends, friends! And now he’s 
dead. He marries my sister and within 
twenty-four hours he’s dead. Look here; I 
don’t know what I’m saying; I know that; but 
I'd be saying just the same if I did know what 
I was saying. Listen, Doctor! You must 
listen! I never wanted Iris to marry Boy, I 
knew it wouldn’t do. Boy Fenwick was the 
best and cleanest man in the world, while all 
we Marches are rotten, just rotten, and Iris is 
the worst of us. Oh, I know Iris! Damn it 
all, we’re twins. Listen, Doctor! I tried to 
stop her marriage, but they just called me a 
silly baby. Iris never loved Boy— 


Dr. Masters—Steady, March, steady. 


Marci (eager to explain)—No, listen! She 
never loved him. I know she didn’t. She just 
took Boy on the rebound after some one else 
had given her the chuck. Oh, I know all about 
it! He’s down-stairs now, Napier Harpenden 

—the man Iris loves—loves hell! Iris never 
loved any one! She and Napier were going to 
be married till his snob of an old father 
squashed it. Wouldn’t let Napier marry one 
of the rotten Marches. And so she married 
Boy, and now Boy’s dead. [Crosses to sofa] 
Oh, God, Boy isn’t dead. It’s like a waking 
hell to think he’s dead. [Sits] I say, Doctor, 
what’s all this about? I don’t understand. 


Dr. Masters (crosses to sofa, hand on 
March's shoulder—gently)—It’s quite simple 
and very sad, March. Your friend was looking 
out of the window and just fell out. That is 
all. 


Marcu (rapidly, eagerly)—But look here, 
Doctor, one doesn’t fall out of windows—I 
mean, you read in papers of people falling out 
of windows, but it never happens to one’s 
friends. I say, I don’t understand— [Help- 
lessly| God, I wish you'd speak slowly! 


Dr. Masters (turns)—March, I’m afraid 
Boy Fenwick must have had a glass too 
much 


Marcu (jumps up shouting)—I knew it, I 
knew it! I’ve been waiting for something like 
that. I knew there was a dirty lie somewhere. 
Look here, this is Iris’s doing; she’s put you 
up to saying that. Do you mean to stand 
there and tell me Boy was drunk? Boy? I 
say, if Iris says that to me, Lll— 


Dr. Masters (sharply)—Mrs. Fenwick has 
said nothing of the sort. It was merely that I 
aad the hotel manager— 


Marcu (leaning over chair, heedless)—Look 
here. Boy never touched more than a glass of 
anything; he hated drink, he thought it 
unclean! say, I don’t understand this! 
[Shouting] 1 can smell lies, I can simply smell 
them! [Enter page-boy, center—then Napier 
Harpenden, young, handsome, serious, feverish. 
Behind him are his father, Sir Maurice Har pen- 
den, taut, neat, white-haired, and Hilary 
Townshend, tall, elderly, gray.| 
(bitterly) —Gerald, why are 


NAPIER you 


shouting? 
for once? 


Why can’t you behave yourself 


Marcu (furiously)—But look here, Naps 
the Doctor says— : 


StmR Mavrice—Gerald—! [To Masters} 
You are the doctor, I presume. The manager 
down-stairs told us to refer to you. I am 
Maurice Harpenden. 


é Dr. Masters (vaguely)—General Sir Mau- 
rice Harpenden? 

Sir MAURICE (impatiently)—Yes, yes! We 
all came over from England directly on hear- 


ing the terrible news—friends of Mrs. Fen-: 


wick’s, you understand— 


Marcu (loud and sonorous)—Our Father 
which art in Heaven, save me 





Stir MaAvurice—Quiet, Gerald! [To the 
doctor! And we couldn’t naturally leave her 
to face the wretchedness of this sorrow all 
alone— Quiet, Gerald!—this is Mr. Town- 
shend, who has for some time been in the 
position of a sort of unofficial guardian to 
Mrs. Fenwick. 

NAPIER (feverishly)—Doctor, how is she? 


Marcu (turns, quickly)—Oh, she’s all right, 
Tris is! But Boy’s dead. Look here, Naps, 
can you get the hang of that? Boy’s dead— 


TOWNSHEND (very sharply)—Gerald, will 
you kindly keep quiet? 

Marcia (furiously)—And will you kindly go 
to hell, Townshend! [With a gesture] You're 
all in love with— [Sobbing] Chucked himself 
out of the window, just chucked himself out! 
Oh, God, imagine it, imagine Boy! [| Napier, 
Sir Maurice Harpenden, and Townshend are 
shocked and disconcerted at the new turn the 
affair has taken. They seem about to protest, but 
do not know with what authority Gerald speaks.] 


Dr. Masters (sternly)—Gentlemen, this 
young man appears to have lost his head. Mr. 
Fenwick fell out of the window, probably ina 
fit of dizziness— 

Marca (shouting)—Dizziness be damned! 
I tell you I can smell lies, simply smell them! 

NAPIER (violently)—Gerald, will 
you shut your beastly mouth! ce 

a Together 

Marcu (contem ptuously—to Na- 
pier)—You love-sick poop! 

Dr. MASTERS (continuing to the two older 
men as though there had been no interruption)— 
I happen to be staying at this hotel and was 
therefore called up when the tragedy occurred; 
and since then have tried to give every 
assistance in my power to Mrs. Fenwick, not 
only as a physician, but as an Englishman to 
an Englishwoman in distress— 

TOWNSHEND (sincerely)—We are deeply 
grateful to you, Doctor Masters. 

Dr. MAsters—I should say that Mr. Fen- 
wick’s death was almost instantaneous with his 
striking the ground. [Sternly]| And there was 
not at the time, nor is there now, the smallest 
question of suicide. 

Sir Maurice (briskly)—Of course not, of 
course not! 

TownsiENp (almost inaudibly)—And thank 
God! 

Iris (voice heard, low but very clear)—Doctor 
Masters is very, very kind. [Enters left -then 
down to table Ic/t.|_ But he is not speaking with 
my authority. 

Dr. 
wick! 

Marcu (wretchedly, helplessly)—Oh, God! 
[On hearing her voice all have swung around. 
Iris is just on the stage, the door left closed be hind 
her. She does not move.] 

Napier (feverishly)—Iris, we came straight 
over—to help, be with you— 


Masters (disconcerted)—Mrs. Fen- 


Iris (whispering, without expression)— 
Thank you, Napier. 

Marcu (from a distance, restrained)—Inis, 
what did you mean just now when you said 
that Doctor Masters was not speaking with 
your authority? 

TowNsHEND (steps _forward—shar ply)— 
Gerald, are you mad? Is that your way of 
showing sympathy to your sister? 

: ae orn 

Irts (fondly)—You're here too, Hilary! 
Dear Hilary! 

Marcu (very quietly)—Mr. Townshend, it 
is just because Iris is my sister and not yours 
that I will trouble you to mind your own 
business . . . Iris, why don’t you answer? 


(Continued on page 132) 
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BELDING’S SILKS WEAR WELL 


Cuooss silks with Belding’s woven in the sel- 
vage—you are guaranteed three very definite 
things which cannot be judged by the looks: 
t. Belding’s Silks will not split or crack because 
they are free from injurious weighting; 2. All 
Belding’s Silks clean perfectly and the light shades 
wash; 3. All Belding’s Silks can be re-dyed suc- 
cessfully. Think what this means to you—espe- 
cially if you do your own sewing! Buy enough 
Belding’s Silks for a simple dress and a bit of lin- 
gerie—wear them, wash them, clean or re-dye 


them—and you will understand why 







good silk for ev- 


to so Many women, 


ery purpose always means Belding’s. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 
902 Broadway, N.Y 








Be sure to Silk is strong 


sew with silk and lustrous 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE GREEN HAT 


Play 


(Continued from page 130) 


Iris (she has not moved from the place; 
quietly)—I was just thinking, Gerald. 
loved Boy very much, didn’t you? Yes, of 
course you loved him very much— 

Marcu—yYes. [Rises.| And Boy loved 
you. Boy worshiped you. 


Dr. Masters (sternly)—Gerald March, I 
will throw you out of the roo: if you distress 
your sister in the state she is in. 


MarcH (contemptuously)—Oh, you're in 
love with her, too! I see that now. And 
that’s why you’re trying to hush things up. 

Iris (sofily)—Gerald, you used to love me 
above all things but Boy— 


Marcu (as though to a child)—Of course I 
loved you! Aren’t we both part of the same 
beastly, pitiful thing? 

Ir1s (softly) 
Gerald? 


And do you hate me now, 


Marcu (sternly) 
Boy died. 


I am waiting to hear how 


NAPIER (from his heart)—Iris, don’t take 
any notice of him! He’s drunk or crazy, or 
both. 


Ir1s (to Masters)—Doctor, I would like to 
speak to you alone for a moment. 


Marcu—For God’s sake, let’s be clean and 
open! [Violently but restrained] Iris, I am 
your only living relation in the world, and I 
am asking you to tell us how Boy died. Was 
he drunk last night? [Iris appears to be quite 
alone, the men scattered about toward the right of 
the stage.] 


Ir1s (calmly)—Of course not, Gerald. Has 
any one suggested he was? 

Dr. Masters (jerkily)—Chut, chut! I 
understand that— 


Marcu—You understood! [Iris appears to 
look around, to notice that she is quite alone. 
She looks at Napier, but he does not move.] 


Str Maurice (turning, briskly)—Really, 
you know, all this is very painful and unneces- 
sary. We come here to sympathize with Iris 
and this crazy boy begins a sort of attack. 


Irts (as though seeing him for the first time)— 
You here, too! My old enemy! 


Str Maurice (quickly)—I came with 
Napier to— 
Iris (softly, but bitterly)—To see, Sir 


Maurice, that I did not snatch him from you 
even now! 


TOWNSHEND (genily)—Come, come, Iris! 
He came like we did, to sympathize and help. 


NAPIER (hoarsely)—I had to come. I 
haven’t seen you for nearly two years, then 
this morning in the papers— Iris, I had to 
come! 


Ir1s—Thank you for coming, Napier. And 
you, too, Hilary. But as to Sir Maurice, I 
can’t bear his sympathy or his help. [As 
though to no one in particular] I have been in 
hell since Boy died last night. And I am so 
tired— [She suddenly looks around, vaguely.] 
But why are you all standing? 


Marcu (one step forward—dangerously)— 
Iris, you are playing for time. I tell you, Boy 
Fenwick’s ghost is by my side now and he is 
begging me to ask you how he died. 


Iris (from a breaking heart)—Hush, Gerald, 
Gerald! [Gerald March, by the very force of his 
unbalanced personality, has caught the attention, 
in spite of themselves, of the elder men.| 


Ir1s (crosses down center to Gerald—softly, 
brokenly)—Silly, sweet Gerald! Dear, I am 
so sorry your friend is gone. [And for the first 
time, she moves toward her brother and is making 
as though to touch him when his nerves seem to 
rush to his mouth in a scream and he starts back.| 


Marcu (knocking hat off, screaming)— 
Don’t come near me—your hands are covered 
with blood— [Napier makes move toward 
March. Iris stops him. Dr. Masters puts 
March on sofa. Iris sits center.] 

Ir1s (softly)—Never mind, Napier, never 
mind! 


Marcu—You people have got to let me 
talk in peace for a moment or two. I know 
you’re nearly all older than I am, and much 
too old to be able to bear the truth—but this 
beastly business must be settled. You see, I 
don’t like any of you people. You've all got 
Alma Maters instead of minds, and Union 
Jacks instead of hearts, and so I want to leave 
you as soon as I can. [Fiercely] Oh, damna- 
tion! Listen a moment! [Sir Maurice turns 


from window.| 


Marcu (more calmly again)—The only 


person I’ve ever met in my life for whom I’ve 
had any admiration was Boy Fenwick. That 
is why I’m so excited now, but you mustn't 


You . 


think I’m mad. I’m not a bit mad. Look 
here, I admired Boy because he was the only 
man I’ve ever met who had really clean ideals 
and wasn’t a bit of a prig or anything like that. 
And another thing: Boy was like a god in his 
contempt for shoddiness, mental and physical 
shoddiness. He wouldn’t put up with things 
Boy wouldn’t. All we people put up with 
things; but Boy wasn’t like that, he tried to 
fight what he couldn’t bear, and if he couldn't 
fight it, he— Iris, are you listening? 

Iris (with dificulty)—Yes-— 

Marcu (to them all)—Look here, if Boy 
couldn’t fight it, if the thing he didn’t like 
was too big for him to fight, or too dirty— 

Ir1s—Gerald, don’t hate me too much! 

Marcu—Boy would throw himself out of 
the window—any window would do, the first 
that came to hand. Wouldn't he, Iris? I say, 
don’t look so sulky when I ask you a civil 
question! 


NAPIER (bitterly)—Shut up, Gerald! 


Marcu—Why did Boy die, Iris? [A deep 
pause.) ; 
Iris (with difficulty)—Boy died—he died 


for— [Suddenly in a clear voice] for purity— 
[Masters and Sir Maurice turn. They stare at 
her astounded, shocked. Gerald March awakes 
first and shivers the silence.] 


Marcu (wildly)—Bravo, Boy! 


Hurrah, 
hurrah! [Then continues to sob.] 


TOWNSHEND (Jow)—Iris, are you mad? 


Dr. Masters (jerkily)—Gentlemen, I don't 
think you— [But Iris looks at him, as though 
to command his silence.} 


SmrR Mavrice (sternly)—Iris, take care of 
what you are saying! Don’t drive your 
brother quite crazy. 


Iris (looking at him)—You know very well, 
Sir Maurice, that you are thanking God for 
this moment, for it’s driving Napier and me 
even farther apart. 


Str Maurice (harshly)—It's of Boy you 
should be thinking now—not of Napier! 
Boy killed 
The brother and sister stare 


Marcu—tThen I was right? 
himself. [A pause. 
at each other.| 


Ir1s—Yes, Boy killed himself. 


March (shouting, with a_ gesture)—For 
purity! [Calmly] Yes, Boy would kill him- 
self for that. It’s the only thing he would 
kill himself for—for purity! 


NAPIER (right—to Iris—rushing forward and 
taking Iris by the hand)—Iris, you don’t know 
what you’re saying! Don't let Gerald bully 
you; he’s mad. Iris, don’t crucify yourself 
just to et Gerald preserve his hero-worship 
intact. Of course Boy didn’t kill himself— 
It’s madness to say that. [Iris rises.] 


Irts (to Napier, low, brokenly)—Napier, go 
away, please! Don’t make it all the harder 
for me! [To Sir Maurice] Take your son 
away, Sir Maurice—quickly, quickly! Re- 
member the rotten Marches! I might still 
snatch him from you even now! 


TownsHEND—Iris, for pity’s sake, don’t be 
so bitter! 

Tris (hel plessly)—Oh, I'm_ not_ bitter! 
[Turns and looks at men.| But I see I'm going 
to be very lonely. You're all looking at me 
with such cruel eyes. 

NaPIER (feverishly)—Iris, take back what 
you said about Boy! He didn’t kill himseli— 
and all that nonsense about purity 


Irts (in a different voice)—And why should 

you care now? What am I to you now? 
[Sits on sofa.] 
(magnificently)—You call that 
nonsense, do you? You poor thing, it’s the 
only fine thing in this March mess! We are 
all weak people—but not Boy, not Boy! He 
just couldn’t bear it another moment -and 
so he died— 


MARCH 


Napier (bitterly, turning to him)—Yes, he 
died. In nearly two thousand years of 
Christianity we've discovered only one 
caddish way of getting to Heaven, and Boy 
has taken it. [Iris looks at him curiously, 
gratefully.) 


Sir Mavcrice (sharply)—Napier, I will not 
have you talking like that! 

Irs (contemptuously, wearily)—Leave your 
son in peace for a moment to show us what he 
might have been—if he hadn’t been your son. 


Marcu (leaning across desk. He appears 10 
awake every now and then from a stupor conver- 
sationally)—Iris, why was it you said Boy 
died? Say that word again—the word “purity 
—say it again, Iris; it’s good to hear that word 

(Continued on page 134) 
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REVILLON FRERES QUALITY AT NO GREATER PRICE 





HIS LABEL: ++ 
the distinguishing mark 


of Aristocracy in Fur 


OR over two hundred years the label of 
2. Freres has stood as the Coat- 
of-Arms of aristocracy in fur! The quart- 
erings on this escutcheon mean quality of 
the highest value. Quality—in choice furs 
direct from trapper—in the latest Parisian 


mode— in service. 


Furs direé from the cArétic— 
Fashions diredt from Paris! 


By means of a daily cable service with the 
Paris establishment of Revillon Fréres, the 
identical fur fashions worn on 
the Rue de la Paix a few days 
ago can be seen and purchased 
today at Revillon Fréres Fifth 


Avenue. The latest Parisian mode 





makes the complete trip to New York while 
others are just embarking! 


The Furs themselves are the result of first 
selection from the trapper. Revillon Freres 
is the only manufacturing furrier maintain- 


ing permanent trading posts throughout 
the world! 


“Prices "No Greater Than Elsewhere 
—Whether $50 or $50,000! 


Revillon Freres prices are never higher than 
those of others in proportion to real value. 
No matter what may be the up- 
ward fluctuation of the fur mar- 
ket, Revillon Freres has but one 
price and that is based on a fair 
and equitable margin of profit. 


Established 1723 


JRevillon Freres 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 53RD STREET 











Plain Tales of the North 

ty CAPTAIN THIERRY MALLET 
One of the series appearing in the daily 
press — gathered by the President of 
Revillon Freres during his annual in- 
Spection of the trading posts. 


* 


In the Hudson Straits 


IND-SWEPT, bleak and rag- 

ged, savagely beautiful in 
their utter desolation, tower the 
mighty shores of Labrador. Far 
out on the horizon, a bank of 
mist hangs low, blending with the 
steel-gray sea. Close by, a line 
of white foam everlastingly coils 
against the glittering walls of 
granite cliffs. In between, scat- 
tered over the gray waters, hun- 
dreds of icebergs are floating, 
grim fragments of the eternal 
Arctic glaciers, that guard the sea. 
Above all, a cloudless sky. 
Everywhere silence. A silence 
no earthly sound would seem able 
to shatter. A silence one hears. 


Onthe edge of the highest cliff, 
a man stands alone. Dressed in 
seal skins —bare headed — his 
coarse, black hair thrown back 
and mingling with the dog-fur 
trimming of his hood—the Es- 
kimo sentinel is watching the sea. 
The man has been there every 
day for weeks. Today, after two 
hours, he wheels around, loads 
his rifle, and fires six shots at 
regular intervals. The crack of the 
Winchester shatters the silence 
—echoing along the cliff. Startled 
from its nest, an eagle dashes out, 
sweeps up to the level of the man, 
remains motionless, utters a shrill 
cry, and dives into space. 


Far down on the beach, amid the 
rocks which form there a natural 
slide to the sea—tiny specks ap- 
pear, moving hurriedly back and 
forth. These are Eskimos, com- 
rades of the man who stands 
guard—hundreds of feet above 
them. 


Their skin tents —huddled to- 
gether in a chaotic mass of stone 
—remain invisible to the eye. 
They have heard the signal and 
their excitement is great. Smaller 
specks run about the beach— 
some dashing even into the icy 
water which flings them back in 
a blind, white smother of foam. 
These are the dogs—the sleigh 
Huskies—the faithful compan- 
ions of the natives. Their short, 
wolf-like howl rises above the 
general confusion. 

In a few minutes a white puff of 
smoke is seen—a rifle barks—an 
explosion is heard,then the splut- 
tering of a general fusilade. Far 
out at sea, looming ghostlike 
through the fog — threading its 
cautious way amidst the icebergs 
—athree-masted auxiliary 
schooner appears. On her fore- 
mast flies the REVILLON FRERES 
flaz—she is the supply ship which 
calls once a year in these deso- 
late regions. Copyright 1925 
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A PRIMROSE HOUSE INNOVATION 


HIS delightful assortment of eleven selections is offered by Prim- 
rose House at the special price of $5.00 to acquaint more women 
with Primrose House preparations and their remarkable effectiveness. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael Arlen’s 


Play 


(Continued from page 132) 


on your lips, like a flower in hell. Now tell us, 


| why did Boy die? 


Irts (staring at him as though fascinated. and 
whis pering)—Gerald, you're cruel, cruel! 


Marcu (as though shouting a war-cry)— 
For purity! [Sobbing] Can’t you hear Iris 


whispering her soiled confession? Can’t you 
see Boy's breaking heart— 
Str MAurRIceE (sternly)—Gerald! Enough! 


Dr. MAsTERS (in a voice that brooks no 


| denial)—Mrs. Fenwick, it is imperative that 


I want you all to go, please. 


I speak to you alone for a moment. 


Iris (as though waking from a dream)— 
You too, 


| Napier. Please go ! 


Marcu (sneering)—Oh, he'll go right 
enough! And he'll never come back. Naps 
will never forgive you for having had a lover 
before you married Boy. 


TOWNSHEND (sternly)—Hold your tongue, 
Gerald! 


Napier (low, to Iris)—Did you expect me 


to forgive you? 


| for love. 


Iris (tonelessly)—There’s no question of 
forgiveness in these things. There never is. 
One loves or one doesn’t love. It’s quite 
simple, really. 


NAPIER (rapidly, feverishly)—I did love you, 
Iris! I thought we could wait, I thought you 
would have time to prove to father that you 
weren’t just another of the rotten Marches. 
But you didn’t wait, did you? Why couldn’t 
you wait? I can understand your marrying 
Boy—not two years after we parted—but I 
can’t, can’t understand how even before you 
married him, you tock—oh, God! [Turns 
back left.] 


Ir1s (to Napier, as though there was no one 
else in the room)—Napier, didn’t I say to you, 
eighteen to eighteen, that day when you told 
me your father wouldn’t let you marry me: 
“Napier, I think I have a body that burns 
Napier, I shall burn it with love, 
but I never will say, ‘I love you’ to any man 
but you.”’ And I never have, Napier, and I 
never will. 


Marcu—So you didn’t love Boy then? 


Ir1s—No, I didn’t love Boy, but Boy loved 
me as Napier never loved me. Boy loved me 
terribly. 


NAPIER (turns and advances toward Iris, 
scowling as he always does when suffering)— 
You can’t have anything cleaner than love— 
this love, anyway, the love I had for vou. 
And now, you’ve thrown dirt all over my 
love. I thought fine things, fine sacrifices— 
for you—and you’ve made my love as dirty 
as all Sodom and Gomorrah [Intensely 
[ will never forgive you, Iris. 


Iris (rises, low to Napier)—Go, now— 
please, at once! There is nothing more to 
say. 


TOWNSHEND—You want me to go, Iris? 
You want us all to go—and never come back? 

Ir1is—Hilary, you wouldn't come back if I 
wanted you to. You'd be afraid. 

TOWNSHEND (gently)—Afraid? 

Ir1s—Of loving me so much that you 
would forgive me for being what Iam. [She 
laughs a small laugh.) No, not for being 
what I am—for being what you think I am. 
You had better not come back, Hilary. 
[Silence.] 

Dr. Masters (turning from window, very 
suddenly, to them all)—Gentlemen, I have 
something to say— 


Ir1s (steps down stage, turns on Masters 
like a flash)—Dr. Masters, what you have 
to say concerns me alone! 

Dr. MASTERS (more upright—lestily, turning 
away)—Chut! 

Srr Maurice—What is all this about? 

MARCH (shouting)—Impurity! Dr. Masters 
wants to lie to save Iris from your disapproval. 


Dr. Masters (harshly)—Silence, boy! 
You've done enough harm already. [March 
moves suddenly toward Iris center.| 

TOWNSHEND (warningly)—Gerald! 

Marcu—All right, Townshend I’m 
through now. And so’s Iris. [Laughing, 


picks up hat, puts it on.| I say, what price 
that old curse, “‘The Marches are never 
let off anything” ? 

Irts (with a breaking voice)—Gerald, go— 
you have your Boy intact now— 

Marcu (still looking at her very closely)— 
Good-by, you—[Crosses, kisses her, then 
holds her off| harlot. [Leaves her and walks to 
the door center. 


His hand suddenly to his 


throat.| God, I’m thirsty! 
slamming the door.| 


[Exit March 


Ir1s (a shy laugh, a nervous laugh) — Napier. 
did you hear that—that thing Gerald called 
me? Have you nothing to say? [A silence.) 


TOWNSHEND (sadly)—We are all too bitter, 


NAPIER (turning—scowling)—Bitter? We've 
got to be bitter sometimes. We're not gods, 


Irts (slowly)—No, you're not gods. 


TOWNSHEND (quickly)—Tris, did you think 
we were? Did you think Napier was? 


Iris (expressionless)—Never mind what | 
thought. Whatever it was, you have taught 
me not to think it now. 


TOWNSHEND (surprised)—We have taught 
you, Iris? 


Tris (helplessly)—Well, life has. I suppose 
you stand for life. [Laughing] And I am 
the Wandering Jew. [Looking round] Please, 
you must go now. Iamso tired! [Turns.] 


Sm Mavurice—I don’t think there is any- 
thing more we can do here. Come, Napier. 
[Exit center back.] 


TOWNSHEND (sadly)—Iris, I don’t under- 
stand you. 


Irts (calmly)—Why should you? You 
don’t understand yourself. [Smiling suddenly, 
fondly] That's why you are such a darling, 
Hilary! 


TOWNSHEND (very gravely)—But you will 
know I am your friend when you have need of 
a friend. You will let me know, won’t you? 
napa I have known you since you were 
born, 


Irts (low)—Take care of my Gerald for me, 
Hilary. It is Gerald who has need of a friend. 
He hasn’t got one now. 


TOWNSHEND—Will you be returning to 
England soon? 


Irts—What should I do in England? 
There’s no country in the world so lone.y for 
an Englishwoman as England. Perhaps U'll 
never return. England holds nothing I want. 


TOWNSHEND (abruptly)—Good-by, _ Iris. 
[Townshend goes out center. Masters remains 
at the windows. Napier is by the trunk, scowling 
with thought.) 

NAPIER—And what is it you want, Iris? 

Irfs (she does not look at him)—Now, 
nothing. Or everything. It’s the same thing. 
[Suddenly she looks at him, across the room.| 
You wouldn’t understand, Napier. I want 
decency. 

NAPIER (down center. 
—You—want—decency? 

Irts (with a small laugh)—Oh, I knew you 
wouldn’t understand! I don’t mean your 
kind of decency. I’m not sure what kind of 
decency I do mean, but I know it’s not your 
kind or your father’s kind. The decency I 
mean has nothing to do with the playing- 
fields of Eton, the Battle of Waterloo or the 
Silent Navy—it has nothing to do with how to 
behave when people are watching you, but 
it has something to do with how to behave 
when no one is watching you. [With a cry| 
That’s what I want, Napier! The final, the 
ultimate, decency! ([Helplessly, as he makes 
to say something.) Oh, don’t say anything! 
Good-by, my dear one. My love goes with 
you. God bless you! He’s blessed me— 
with my love for you! [Napier, scowling, is 
about to say something, but Iris suddenly 
covers her face with her hands.] 


Appears astonished) 


Ir1s—For pity’s sake—just go, go! 

NapPIER (bitterly)—If you knew how I've 
loved you! Iris, I’d have died for you! 

Iris (very low)—Yes, like Boy— 

Napier (helplessly, bit-erly)—You sneer 
at everything! [Exits c nter back. Iris has 
not looked at him for some time. She real.zes 
he has gone.| 

Irts (blankly)—He’s gone! 

Dr. Masters—Yes. Didn't you tell him to? 

Ir1s (wildly)—He’s gone—there he was 
and hes gone! Napier, Napier! My dear, 
my dear! [Rushes up center to door, sobbing. 


Dr. Masters (gently, but sternly)—Why 
have you lied? Mrs. Fenwick, why have you 
lied? 

Ir1s (turning to him—sobbing)—You know, 


then? You know why Boy died? 
Dr. Mastrrs—Yes, I know. I examined 
the body. 


Iris (shivering\X—On, he must have loved 
me very much to have— [Eagerly] But he 
wasn’t so bad as you think, Doctor—really, 
he wasn’t—I mean, the marriage was nevet— 
Oh, is there a word? 

(Continued on page 136) 
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To Such a Bride as This 


le ow beautifully the world hon- 
ors her day of days. Her family, 
through a brilliant wedding. Society, 
through its brilliant presence.... And 
both, through a gift room filled with 
gifts of solid silver. 

At such a wedding, in Atlanta, were 
counted 108 different gifts of solid silver. 
At another, in San Francisco,a complete 
complement of solid silver for a man- 
sion. Always, everywhere, the bride 
of social importance is distinguished 
byhersolidsilver. Always,everywhere, 
the supreme solid-silver gift comes from 


her own family—the dinner service. 

Such a bride, too, cherishes the hope 
that her service will be in the Wedg- 
wood Design in International Sterling. 
Delicate traceries cover Wedgwood 
surfaces. Yet, so fine the silversmithing, 
the effect suggests lace. Lace in silver! 
—how charming!—how bridelike! 

These delicate motifs are carried out 
in a complete service. Pieces can be 
added or replaced at any time; Wedg- 
wood is permanently stocked. If your 
jeweler cannot show you the actual 
silver, he can readily obtain it. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVEPU 


Cemmememes INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
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The Lovely 
“ Bride’s Book of Silver” 
(sent free ) 


Its cover is a bride’s dream, in old 
rose and silver. Its contents are a 
bride’s hope—in picture and story.... 
Tells why solid silver, and what solid 
silver, and how to go about “‘arrange- 
ing it.”” Presents ten wonderful full- 
size plates, showing ten bride’s designs 
ina selection of flat silver and hollow- 
ware, and giving complete prices and 
descriptions. Write your name and 
address in the margin below. Clip out 
this corner, and mail to Dept. 2-103, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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(Continued from page 134) 


Dr. MAsters—Consummated. But I asked 
you, Mrs. Fenwick, why have you ruined 
yourself by lying about it? 


IRIs (with a cry, with a sob, with a laugh)— 
For purity, doctor, for purity! Let’s all do 
one decent thing in life! 


CurRTAIN 
ACT TWO 


Time: It is ten years later. 


Scene: In Napier Harpenden's flat in Mayfair. 
There is a large window curtained over on 
the right wall. On the left wall, a door 
leading to Napier’s bedroom. By that 
door is alargish mirror in an old-gold frame. 
On the back wall, a little to the left, is a door 
leading to the passage and the entrance of 
the flat. It is a bachelor’s room, but not 
austerely so. There are books, but perhaps 
there are also flowers. The sofa is of some 
dark pattern of chintz. The room is in 
the agreeable state of confusion following 
@ pleasant dinner-party. The hour is 
close on midnight. On the largish table 
are empty coffee-cups, liquor glasses, boxes 
of cigars, etc., and a tray on which are a 
decanter of whisky, glasses, syphons, etc. 


At Rise: Venice and First Woman by door center 
back. Townshend by sideboard. Second 
Woman in chair left forward. Napier 
talking to her. She laughs as curtain rises. 
First Woman calls her. She rises, crosses 
and exits with First Woman, joining De 
Travest in hall. All exit laughing. Venice 
comes down to Napier by large chair center 
forward. 


VENICE (close to Napier)—I have a marvel- 
ous idea. 

NaApPIreER—Don’t torture me! 

VENICE—Do you like kissing me, Napier? 

Napier—Letters of gold could not express 


my love for you, sweet, nor letters of fire my 
passion. 


TOWNSHEND. I shall now leave the room. 

VenicE—Darling, that is the most sensible 
thing you've said this evening. 

TOWNSHEND (sighing) —Thank you. [Leaves 
the room, with glass in his hand.} 


NapreR (kisses Venice)—Venice, dear, 
pretty Venice! [He kisses her again, and 
having kissed her, st.ll holding her in his arms, 
he draws back his head and makes a grimace.| 
You're using too much lip rouge, Venice. 


VENICE—Naps, you ought to kiss me so 
that you wouldn’t notice little things like 
that. When I was seventeen I dreamed that 
as soon as I was engaged to be married, my 
young man would kiss me marvelously 
But now sometimes you kiss me as though I 
was a lamb cutlet. 


NAPIER—You see, dear, I just love you, 


that’s all. Isn’t that enough, Venice? 
VENICE (very seriously}—Do you really 
love me, Napier? Really, deep down? 


[Napier ts about to speak when she goes on.| 
No, listen! I want no quibbling, Napier. 
Do you really love me so much that you 
think of me before breakfast? That’s the 
real test of love, whether or not one thinks of 
some one before breakfast. 


Naprer—Your mind seems to be running 
on food to-night, Venice 

VENICE—NoO, tell me, Naps, tell me! 

NAPIER (caressing his own face)—Look at 
these cuts and gashes, child. That’s what 
comes of thinking of you while I’m shaving. 
[Enter Townshend center back.] 


VENICE (close to Napier)—Oh, what fun 
we'll have when we’re married! 


TOWNSHEND—I've heard that said before. 


VeENICcE—Oh, but you don’t know Naps and 
me! [Enter Sir Maurice, De Travest, and the 
First and Second Women.| 


Str Maurice (down center)—Well, Naps, 
we have to thank you for a charming dinner. 
[Atlarge| And when a bachelor can give us a 
dinner like this, why he need get married 
at all passes my understanding— 


VENIcCE—But, darling, it is one of the 
elementary rules of the road that big things 
always pass by little things. 


TOWNSHEND (to Napier)—Look at me 
I’ve never married! 


NAPIER (sifting on armchair center for- 
ward)—Some one’s had luck! 


VENICE (crying out)—Hilary, are you 


actually daring to ask my young man to go 


back on me? [At large] Is that manly, is it 
just, is it even reasonable? [4 pproaching 
Napier in mock misery] Darling, darling, 
darling! They're all being perfectly beastly 
to us— 


NapieR—They’re jealous, poor devils! 


VENICE (who is so obviously, so profoundly 
in love)—But, my heart, you won't let them 
turn you against me, will you? Promise! 
Naps, promise me that nothing, not even a 
better offer from an American, will stop you 
from marrying me in three days’ time. 

: First Woman (by sofa)—Good heavens, is 
it as near as that? I haven’t bought a present 
yet! 

VENICE—Keep your present! 

NapPIeR (proudly)—We've already got 
fifteen clocks and thirty salt-cellars, thank 
you. 


VENICE (rises and turns on crowd—suddenly) 
—And who in the world do you think has 
sent us a present? 


De Travest (by sofa—between First and 
Second Women)—Well, who? 


VENICE—Guess! 

Frest Woman—King George: 

De Travest—Rudolf Valentino! 

SrkR Maurice—tThe King’s Proctor! 


TOWNSHEND—Harry Lauder! [Sits on 


sofa.] 

VENICE (decisively)—No, no! Gerald 
Haveleur March! 

De Travest—Number One. 

Str Mavrice-—Young lunatic! [Turns 


back, speaks to Second Woman. 


Exits to hall, 
Turner hel ping him with coat.| 


First Woman (to Townshend)—But he’s 
dying of drink, I hear! 

TOWNSHEND (very quietly)—No, of pneu- 
monia. In a slum. 

De Travest—Poor young devil! There's 
no use doi:ig anything with that boy! 

TOWNSHEND—What is the present, Venice? 

VenicE—A Bible! 
stool center, laughs.] 


[First Woman sits on 


TOwWNSHEND—They are bitter comedians, 
those Marches! 


NAPIER (quieily)\—It’s a very beautiful 
Bible. 


VENICE (eagerly)—And there’s one passage 
in it marked! It’s in the Gospels somewhere, 
or perhaps it’s in the Old Testament near the 
Commandments—running something like this 
—-how does it go, Napier? [Turns to Napier. 


First WoMAN (to De Travest—sonorously) 
—Thou shalt not commit alimony! 


NAPIER (quietly)—‘‘To God all things are 
possible.” 


VENICE (turns back, facing crowd)—Yes, 
that’s it! ‘“‘To God all things are possible.” 
[To First Woman] What does that mean? 

TOWNSHEND (quietly, fondly)—It means, 
child, that all things are possible to God. 
Whereas you modern children think that all 
things are possible to youth. 


VENICE (quickly)—Well, you old men have 
shown us that very little is possible to old 
age! We owe you one war, thanks very much. 
[Sir Maurice enters, stands at back.] 


First Woman (to Hilary—doubtfully)— 
Isn’t Gerald March the twin brother of that 
notorious Iris Fenwick? 


VENICE (eagerly, turning to her)—Oh, have 
you met her? [Exit Second Woman to hall 
for coat.) 


Frrst Woman—Oh no! One can’t know 
Iris Fenwick nowadays. But I’ve seen her, 
of course—oh, everywhere! That is, every- 
where except in England—in Paris, Rome, 
the Riviera. 


VENICE (eagerly)—Oh, but I must xnow her! 
It seems she goes about in a yellow Hispano- 
Suiza car and breaks men’s hearts. Oh, why 
won’t people tell me anything? Oh, why are 
people so beastly to virgins? [Turns od 
Napier.]| Naps, you must marry me quickly, 
quickly and then people can just let them- 
selves go in front of me. [Second Woman 
enters center back and stands by sideboard.) 
[To the Women| You see I’m terribly in- 
terested in this legendary Iris Fenwick— 
(a) because of the terrible death of her 
husband— [Sir Maurice comes down ye 
group.) oh, years before my time'—an 
(b) because Napier adored her, also yeats 
before my time, else I’d scratch her eyes out. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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brown mahogany art satin finish. 


Price, $300 
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signed art model, illustrated. 
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the microphone. 
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Musical Instrument of Radio. 


We know that you will really enjoy che wonderful entertainment 
of New Era Radio if you hear its varied offerings for young and old, 
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Music Master Receiver. 
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A Sense of Comfort 


New to Womanhood 


HAT the modern woman of both taste and fashion has 
long desired is a light, flexible girdle of smart design that 
imparts to her figure graceful, voguish lines and yet does not 


restrain a single movement. 


A Parisian corsetiere has created justsuch 
a girdle—the marvelous PERFOLASTIC. 
It is fashioned of light, pure, undyed 
rubber, perforated. The perforations are 
there to allow the skin to breathe — 
a valuable health feature. So superfine 
is the quality of this easeful, elastic rub- 
ber that it will not split, rip or tear. 
And as is customary with all Parisian 
handiwork, PERFOLASTIC’S master de- 
signer has ornamented her creation 


with trimmings of exquisite charm and 


beauty. 


PERFOLASTIC will bring to your fig- 
ure a new loveliness. It will shape it to 
the lines you so adore. And at the samc 
time it will give you the freedom of 
movement of the Greek danseuse—joy- 
ful, untrammeled motion a/ways. Smart 
corset salons are featuring PERFOLASTIC 
be sure and see it. 


in many models 


Sample of the perforated rubber and a 
Free 


charming brochure on written request. 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. - 
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Str Maovrice (rather abrupily)—Well, I 
don’t think we can stand about here all 
night discussing exactly what sort of a mess 
Iris Fenwick has made of her life. 


First Woman—What I can’t understand 
is why, with all the best-looking men in 
Europe after her, she has never married 
again. 

SrrR Maurice (gaily, contemptuously)— 
Oh, Iris Fenwick ‘wouldn’t waste time over 
the ceremony. 


NAPIER (very suddenly)—It seems to me, 
sir, that as neither you nor I know anything 
about Iris for the last ten years except by 
hearsay, that we have no particular right to 
discuss her. [There ? a rather strained silence. 
Venice looks from Napier to Sir Maurice 
and Townshend.]} 


Ventce (helplessly)—Oh dear, some one’s 
made a gaffe! How I hate gaffes! 


De Travest (rises—gaily, bustling)— 
Well, children, come along, come along! 
[First Woman up and exits with De Travest. 
Then Second Woman. Sir Maurice waits by 
door. Venice kisses Napier, then exits, followed 
by Sir Maurice.] 


NapPiER (as Townshend starts to go)—No, 
you can’t go, Hilary. You must stay and 
have another drink. 


TOWNSHEND—AIll right! [Townshend 
pours himself out a whisky and soda, and 
Napier leaves the room for a few seconds by 
door left, reappearing in a very pleasant velvet 
smoking-jacket.| What did you say that 
marked passage was in that young madman’s 
Bible? [Napier lights cigaret, crosses right to 
sofa.] 


Napier (also thoughtful)\—‘To God all 
things are possible.” 


TOWNSHEND (sipping his drink) —Hm— 


NAPIER (smiling)—He’s getting at me 
somehow, of course. I didn’t tell you in 
front of the others, but in the margin next to 
that sentence Gerald had _ scrawled: “So 
don’t be so damned proud of yourself.” 
[Seriously] You say he’s very ill? 


TowNsHEND—Dying, I think. That’s what 
his aunt, old Eve Chalice, teld me to-day. Like 
his father, you know. Pneumonia on a 
constitution sodden with drink. [Putting 
kis glass down.) God, the March blood! 
They're a lonely, bitter crowd. And you 
now, they never get away with it—I mean, 
the sins of a March always find him out. 


NAPIER (sits sofa)—Or her— 

TOwWNSHEND—Quite. There’s that saying: 
“The Marches are never lect off anything.” 
It scems to be workin; with young Gerald 
all risht. There he is dying in a slum. 


NAPIER (smoking, low)—Poor devil! He 
hasn’t much to live for anyhow, has he? 
[Sincerely] God, I’m lucky! 


TOWNSHEND—You are, boy! And thank 
your God for it! I would not exchange a 
Venice for any woman in the world. 


Napier (softly, looking down)—No, I 
wouldn’t exchange a Venice for any woman 
in the world. 


TOWNSHEND (thoughtfully)—Hullo! [Rises 
-drink on sideboard—stands by chair center— 
but Napier does not appear to be interested. 
Lounging on the sofa he stares moodily at the 


Sloor.| 


NAPIER (softly)—There are dreams— 
TowNSHEND—What ? 


Napier (softly)—There are dreams—of 
better things— 


TOwNSHEND—What’s that? A quotation? 


From a novel of some sort. 
But it was about fallen 


NAPIER—Yes. 
I forget the title. 
archangels. 
TURNER (enters—stands center)—A lady 
has called to see you, sir. 


TOWNSHEND—Ha! [To Napier, mocking.] 
‘There are dreams—of better things ’’— 

NAPIER (screwing his head round in astonish- 
ment to Turner at the door)—What did you 
say, Turner? 

TuRNER—A lady has called to see you, sir. 
She gives no name. 

NAPIER—A lady, Turner? 

TOWNSHEND—Methinks she can be no 
lady to call at this hour. 

NAPIER—Are you quite sure she is a lady, 
Turner? 

TuRNER—Yes, sir. She’s driving a car. 
[Napier and Townshend suddenly look at 


each other. There is now not a shade of in- 
difference in Napier’s manner.| 

Naprer—Describe the lady, Turner. 

TURNER (doubtfully)—I don’t know as I 
could describe the lady, sir. I fancy she 
might be a very good-looking lady. She js 
wearing a green hat. 

TOwNSHEND— Describe the car. 

TuRNER—The car, sir, is a very large 
open car. Yellow. 

NapPieR (fo Townshend, 


astonished)—]t 
can’t be! 


TOWNSHEND—The deuce! 
can she want? [A pause.] 


What on earth 
NAPIER (rises, turns to Turner—abrupily) 
—Show her in, Turner. : 


Tow NSHEND a a hand)—A moment, 
Turner! [To Napier, gravely—crossing right 


tohim.| Are you sure, boy? 

NAPIER (he is now standing by the sofa 
bewildered)—Sure? What do you mean, 
Hilary? 


TOWNSHEND (more severely)—I asked you— 
are you sure? 


NAPIER (irritated)—But sure of what? 
TOWNSHEND (quickly)—Of yourself. 


NAPIER (laughing)—Oh! that! Of course! 
Aren’t you an old woman, Hilary? [To 
Turner] All right, Turner. [Turner goes 
out—Napier is still smiling.| Good Lord, I 
haven’t even thought about her for five years! 

TOWNSHEND (leans on edge of sofa—quoting 
softly to himself)—‘*There are dreams—of 
better things—”’ 

NAPIER (sharply)—I wasn’t thinking of 
Iris then—I was thinking—oh, universally! 





TOWNSHEND—Of fallen archangels. Quite 
[The door at back opens and Turner shows in 
Iris Fenwick. She is dressed for motoring, 
and is wearing a green hat, motoring-gloves, 
etc. For a few seconds she stands framed in the 
doorway looking at Napier. She is impersonal, 
calm, grave. They look at each other, the whole 
room between them.] 


Ir1s (stands in door, center back—not moving) 
—Napier, you must forgive this—this intru 
sion. [Townshend turns.] 


NAPIER (staring at her, as if under a spell)— 
Of course, Mrs.—Iris. Please come in. 
[As Iris comes in she sees Townshend by the 
sofa, right, for the first time. Instantly gone her 
gravity, changing to delight and excitement.| 


Ir1ts—Hilary! It’s not Hilary! [Townshend, 
tall and gray, smiles some word of welcome as she 
almost runs toward him. Napier looks on, 
still as though under a spell. Iris kisses 
Townshend, laughing and saying] Please, 
dear, I must just kiss you! It’s such a long 
time since I’ve kissed an Englishman. Some 
Englishwomen have such a prejudice against 
it! [Having kissed him on both cheeks, he 
smiling the while, she says quite gravely] 
Thank you. That was very nice indeed— 
To think, Hilary, that I haven’t so much as 
set eyes on you all these years! 


TOWNSHEND—Ten years, Iris. Ten years 


of war and change— 


Ir1s—But nothing in the world has changed, 
Hilary. Come wars, come famine, come 
pestilence—Hilary, nothing in the world ever 
changes—except clothes and dancing! 


NapPIER (quietly)—You've changed, Iris. 
You are more beautiful. 


Ir1s (looking at him ged —I am glad 7 
still think I am beautiful, Napier. [A pause 
And I’m thirty years old now. Printy. 
Napier! — nd : looking over Iris’s 
shoulder at Napier. Napier still looks as 
though he was under a s pell.] 


NAPIER (very quietly)—I can well under 
stand how all these men are said to fall in 
love with you. We in England often hear of 
you, Iris. You will be famous in the amorous 
annals of Europe. 


Irts (softly, gently, sadly, wearily)—Please, 
Napier! (The n suddenly she looks from one to 
the other of the two men; and it is as though 
she is realizing exactly on what terms she is in 
that room—quickly, impersonally.] It’s very 
nice of you to have received me, Napier. Uve 
come to ask your—your help. I’ve come 
about Gerald. 

NaAPIER—Gerald? 

TOWNSHEND (quickly)—He’s very ill. You 
have heard that? 

Ir1s (turns to Townshend)—But thats 
why I am in England! George Tarlyon told 
me last night in Paris. I motored over 

(Continued on page 1.10) 
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(Continued from page 138) 


to-day, arriving only an hour ago. ([Help- 
lessly| But what’s. the use of my being here 
at all! You see, Gerald won’t see me. 


ToOwNsHEND—What, _ still? 


Ir1s (wearily)—Ah, unto eternity! To 
Gerald I am the beast of the Apocalypse. 
Poor, silly, bitter Gerald! [To Townshend 
in despair) And I would so like to help him! 
[To Napier] That is why I am here, Napier! 
So you must forgive me calling on you like 
this. I thought you might tell me how he 
was, tell me how I could help with— Oh, 
money, nurses, everything—with love! Do 
you think love would be any use? I’ve got 
such a lot! 

NapIER (/ow)—I never see Gerald. 

Iris (sad/y)—Oh, have you outlawed him as 
well? 
has 


‘TOWNSHEND out- 


lawed us, Iris. 


(quietly)—Gerald 


Ir1s (fondly)—Impious, imperious Gerald! 


Hilary, that brother of mine is a man, even 

if he’s a madman! [With sudden, deep 

concern] Is he really very, very ill? 
TOWNSHEND—Double pneumonia. Yes, 


very, very ill. 

Naprer—lI've got an idea. Iris will get no 
rest until she knows how Gerald is, and she 
must need rest after her long day. Look here, 
Hilary, Gerald will put up with you, whereas 
he won’t put up with me. What about your 
going there and— 


TOWNSHEND—What, now? 

NAPIER (scowling, as always when he wants 
something) —Why not? There are taxis on the 
rank outside, and you'll be back in a minute. 
Good idea, what? 

TOWNSHEND (sarcastically)—Brilliant! 

NAPIER (faking a key-chain out of his pocket 
and detaching a key)—And here’s the key of the 
flat, so you can come back without ringing 
poor Turner up! [.Vapier is all of a bustle now. 
He presses a bell-button on sideboard. Town- 
shend, meanwhile, is looking at Iris, gravely. 
Tris, however, does not look at him. She seems to 
be lost in thought of an impersonal nature, taking 
off gloves.} 


Irts (suddenly, tonelessly)—Hilary, if you 
see Gerald, tell him I send him love. Tell 
him I want him to come abroad with me when 
he’s better. Tell him I miss him very much. 


Hilary, tell Gerald I want him with me. Iam 
lonely. 
NAPIER (exiting)—Turner, show Mr. 


Townshend out, and then you need not stay 
up. 


TURNER (off stage)—Very good, sir. 


TOWNSHEND (low to Iris)—I am not sure 
that I want you and Napier to make friends 
again. 

Iris (calmly, contemptuously, low)—I am 
not a siren, Hilary. 

TOWNSHEND (/ow)—I don’t know what you 
are, Iris— 

Irs (laughing suddenly)—But you think 
the worst! 

TOWNSHEND (calmly)—Yes, I do. 

Irts (still laughing slightly)—Aren’t you a 
darling, Hilary! It’s one of the most extraor- 
dinary things in life, how good Englishmen 
are nearly always wrong about everything. 

TowNsHEND—And what about bad Eng- 
lishmen? 

Ir1is—Oh, they make 
respondents in the world! 

NAPIER (enters)—What’s that? 
you two saying? 


the best co- 


What are 


Ir1s_ (smiling)—Hilary is  being—well, 
primitive. [Moves to table up right, takes off 
coat.| 


TOWNSHEND (grimly)—And Iris is being— 
well, over-civilized. [Turner appears in door, 
holding opera cloak.) Vl be back in an hour or 
so. Less, probably. [He looks at Iris, who still 
stands by the center table, appearing to be lost 
in thought. Iris, you have called on Napier 
just in time to wish him happiness. He is - 
be married in three days. [Jris does not mov 
does not look up, does not speak. But she seems 
to take one deep breath. Townshend goes 
out, closing the door.] 


NAPIER (down center—bustling, nervously, 
formally)—Iris, do sit down! You must be 
tired. A drink, a cigaret? 


Ir1s (toward him—sincerely)—Napier, I 
must wish you happiness. I wish you very 
great happiness, Napier. [They are an arm’s 
length apart. Napier is like a dark schoolboy, 


shy, smiling.] 


NapieER—Thank you, Iris— Do you know, 
your wishes mean a lot to me? 


Iris (moves down to stool center forward, 
laughing, shy)—But, dear, they mean a lot to 
me, too! [A pause. They are shy, staring at 
each other. Then Iris suddenly shakes her 
head im patiently.| 


NAPIER (quickly)—Why did you do that? 
Ir1ts—Do what? 
NAPIER—Shake your head. 


Iris (childishly)—Oh, shaking away golden 
cobwebs! [Quickly, gaily, changing the mood] 
Napier, tell me about her! Is she lovely? 


NAPIER (seriously)—Do you know, 
that I’m marrying an angel! 
expression} Oh, I don’t mean a prig or a 
prude! An angel of this world, Iris, not an 
angel of any other. 


Tris, 
[Laughing at ker 


Ir1s (looking round the room)—Let me look 
at her. Surely you've got a photograph of her 
somewhere! 


NAPIER (also looking round the room— 
vaguely)—Yes, wait a minute! [Moves back 
toward room left back, stops, picks up magazine 
off table left—brings it to her.] Oh, this will 


do! It’s a very good one. 

Ir1s (impatient, childish)—Quick, quick! 
I must see her— 

NAPIER (laughing, too)—Here you are! 


[Iris looks deeply into the open “Tatler” in 


her hand.| 
Irs (to the page)—Oh, but she’s beautiful! 
NAPIER (gaily)—But didn’t I tell you— 


she’s everything! [Jris suddenly closes “The 
Tatler” and drops it on to the stool. Napier 
starts and stares.| 

Iris (rises)—She has such clean eyes! They 
frighten me— 

NAPIER (/ow)—Sometimes they frighten 


me— 


Ir1s—Napier, aren’t you the lucky and 
successful man altogether! Dear, I am so very 
glad for you! Oh, I’ve heard about you! 
You did well in the war— and as I know how 
frightened you must have been I admire you 
frightfully for your D. S. O. And you are 
doing well in the Foreign Office. You've 
begun well on what may be a great career— 
and now you are marrying a beautiful and 
good girl! Oh, Napier, beloved of the gods! 


NAPIER (staring into her eyes; low)—Iris, 
don’t forget that those whom the gods love 
die young! 


Irs (wincing pitifullyX—Are you taunting 
me with Boy’s death? [Dropping her arms, 
looking swiftly about.| 1 thought we might 
be friends now—after ten years! [She starts 
to go—Napier stops her—she stands back to 
audience.] 


NAPIER (catching her ¥. sa arm; feverishly) 
—I'm sorry, Iris. God, a beast! But I 
couldn't help it somehow Mei ve thought about 
that so often—that awful evening at Deau- 
ville— 


Ir1s (low)—I know—and I’ve learnt one 
thing on my travels, Napier; that there’s a 
nasty little beast lurking in every heart. 


NapIeER (a little away)—But I was right, 
Iris, when I said that those whom the gods 
love die young. Of course, I mean that 
something in them dies young— 


Ir1s (turns on him)—But what are you 
saying, Napier? Do you mean that some- 
thing in you has died in you—in you with 
your luck and your looks and your love? 





NAPIER (scou ling, low, not looking at her)— 
Somehow—well, it’s as though one didn’t 
feel the same about things—not so deeply. 
[Iris stares at him for a moment.] 


Irts (up to him)—What is it, Napier? 


hesitating)—This love 


(scowling, 
yet it doesnt 


changes—and 


NAPIER 
business—it 
change. 

Ir1s—But, Napier, you’ve got your Venice 
—your pretty Venice! 

Napier (protesting)—Of course I love 
Venice—Heavens, she’s a darling! [Humbly] 
But it isn’t the same thing, Iris—it isn’t the 
same as when we were very young—that’s 
what I meant when I said that something 
dies—the fire seems to die— 


Iris (laughing a little, as though to herself)— 
Ah, that first playmate love—that dear play- 
mate love! 


Napier (softly)—Your old word, Iris— 
playmate. I think you must be the only 
grown-up person left in the world who uses 
the word playmate. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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(Continued from page 140) 


Irts—One might as well say pheenix! 
Teach the word “playmate” to your young 
wife, Napier. Tell her it’s a wedding present 
from Iris March—just the word “ playmate.” 
There are only two really beautiful words 
in the world: playmate and purity— 


Napier (softly)—‘‘For purity!’’ Do you 
remember, Iris, when you had shocked us all 
with that terrible phrase, how Gerald hurled 
it back at us, as though it was a sword from 
God’s armory— [They are standing close 
together. Suddenly Iris, who seems to have been 
plunged in thought, starts to move.| 


Ir1s (quickly, not looking at Napier)- 
I must go now. Yes. You can ring me 
at the Ritz about Gerald. [Looking round] 
Why hasn’t Hilary come back yet? [Up 
stage to table right of door.] 


NAPIER (moving up stage opposite Iris) 
Oh, he won’t be back for ages! It’s not quite 
one yet. [Nervously] Why do you want to 
go? [Moves toward Iris.] 


Ir1s (backing to arm of sofa—sharply)— 
Frightened. 


NAPIER (and the spell is on him again) —Iris, 
I haven’t seen you for ten years. And I can’t 
see younow. Take that hat off for a moment. 
I want to see your face. [They are standing 
quite close together—Napier, profile to front, 
staring dark and deep at her: Iris, her eyes 
lowered, seeming to be plunged in thought. There 
is a silence. Iris raises her eyes, and meets 
Napier’s in a long lost look. Slowly she raises 
her hand, her eyes still absorbed, and, with a 
cavalier gesture takes off the green hat. She 
throws it onto sofa and it rests just in the right 
corner. Napier stares at her. Ue is absorbed, 
dark, lost. Clock strikes one.| 


Ir1s (sharply)—No, Napier! [A pause.] 
Don’t look like that! [Napier passes a hand 
over his eyes as though to break the spell. But 
the spell is strong. They speak in a dream.]} 


NAPIER (a step toward Iris)—Enchantment. 


Ir1s—I have been enchanted al! my life— 
by a mirage of happiness. [Suddenly] 
Napier, what is happiness? Do you know? 
(staring at her)—What’s love? 
[Always they stare, 


NAPIER 
Do you know, Iris? 
absorbed, into each other.] 

IrRts—Love? Oh, yes, I know! Love’s a 
hurricane of pain. That’s love. 


NAPIER (intensely)—Iris, you do something 
very strange—very—unholy to me. 


Ir1s (low)—Unholy? Unholy? [Suddenly, 
violently, bringing her clenched hands to her 
breast] Shall I scratch my face—and make 
myself ugly? Shall I, Napier? I’ve had no 
fun for my beauty—only hell. And—now 
you call me unholy! 


Naprer—When I look at you it is as 
though this world, this England, the laws and 
the land of England fade and pass from me 
like phantoms. They can’t be phantoms, 
Iris. 


Ir1s (desperately)—They are—cruel, bully- 
ing phantoms! 


Naprer—Yes. And when I look at you 
it’s as though everything but you was unreal. 
Iris, who are you? You're Iris, my first play- 
mate; and then you're Iris, a woman with 
magic eyes and a soft white body that beats 
at my mind like a whip. Iris, it’s as though 
you came from an undiscovered country 
where the stars stream over a sky wider than 
ours, where the men are strange and strong, 
where the women wear their souls like masks 
on their faces, and their souls know not truth 
nor lying, not honor nor dishonor—not good 
nor devil. In the land you come from, Iris, 
the women are just themselves—towers of 
delight in the twilight of the world. Iris, 
you are a dark angel! 


Ir1s (dreaming)—Listen. When I was very 
young I was very wise. 

Napier (qguickly)—And now, aren’t we 
very young? 

Ir1s—Now we are as old—as old as sand! 
Listen. When I was very young I knew that 
to every man and woman in this world, there 
is appointed an inheritance—if we can but 
find it, and having found it, if we can but 
claim it! And I found my appointed inheri- 
tance, but I wasn’t strong enough to claim it! 
Napier, I knew our lives to be coiled together, 
in love and friendship and understanding. I 
knew! And beyond you there was nothing I 
wanted. And I loved you, and you loved me, 
and we were playmates. Weren’t we play- 
mates, Napier? And then one day you stood 
before me with a white face and you said 
your father would not let a Harpenden marry 
a March. That’s all my story, Napier. 
And that’s all I know of love. 

NAPIER (whispering fiercely) —That’s all 
you know of love? You to say that, whom 


men have touched! You to say that who 
have let men touch you! 


Ir1s (quietly, calmly)—Yes. 


NAPIER (violently)—You have made 
name infamous in Europe—and you say 
“Yes!” When Boy died—like that -we 
judged you an outlaw. And since then you’ve 
proved very thoroughly that we were right 
ca nes Did you enjoy your lovers. 
ris? ie 


your 


Ir1s (calmly)—No. I always felt unfaithful 
to you. 


NAPIER (sneering)—And so you always felt 
unfaithful to me! 


j Ir1s—That was my punishment. You see, 
I’m not really bad—I’m not even bad. I only 
misbehave. , 


NAPIER (suddenly, his hand to his eyes)— 
God, how you torment! 


Ir1s—This is a world of a thousand delights, 
I have known them all but one, the only one 
worth knowing, the delight of being allowed 
to love. This is a world of a thousand pun- 
ishments! I have known them all. 


N APIER (harshly)—And whose fault is that 
but yours? 


Ir1s—Oh, my fault, of course! Whose fault 
but mine that I have given myself to men 
as I wished—in disdain, in delight—in disgust? 


NAPIER (his head in his hands)—For pity’s 
sake! j 


Ir1s (continuing)—But I’ve never said “J 
love you” to any man but you. I married 
Boy because he loved me and because I 
wanted love, because my body, this body, 
was hungry for love and born to love and must 
love. And I thought I would destroy my 
body with love’s delight, but this moment is 
proving to me that I haven’t quite done that 
yet. 


NAPIER (raising his head and looking at her) 
—lIris, is there no difference between right and 
wrong? Isn’t there, Iris? Tell me. You must 
tell me! For when I look at you I seem to 
think there is no difference. [Slowly Iris 
nods, and thoughtfully, and she smiles a small 
smile] » 


Irn1s—There is, Napier. And who should 
know that better than I? [A pause. They 
stare into each other. Then Iris awakes, rises.] 
I must go now. Why did I come? Why did 
you make me take off my hat? [Napier rises. 
Her eyes again catch Napier’s intent look and 
she cries sharply] But this is hell! [And 
Napier takes her and kisses her. Then it is as 
though she pushes him away and falls back- 
wards, sideways, to catch against the sideboard, 
to rest against the sideboard, the palm of one 
hand pressed against the edge, the other to her 
—— tightly; and she shivers, with closed 
eyes. 


Ir1s (whispering)—It hurts! 


NapriER (follows Iris—feverish, tormented, 
reckless)—I've thought of you, thought of you, 
thought of you. You were always there, white 
and soft and remote—you were always there, 
in my blood, and in lonely moments I’ve heard 
your voice, whispering—whispering dreams of 
better things— [Jris is still, like a dark flower 
in a room, her eyes closed, her hand tight pressed 
to one breast.] 


Ir1s (whispering, crying)—I am_ weak, 
weak! 

NAPIER (feverishly)—What is it, Iris? 
What do you want? 


Ir1s—What do I want? You, darling! 
CURTAIN 


[At curtain rise clock strikes two. Steps in the 
passage behind door at back. The door 
opens. Enter Townshend. He holds the 
door wide open with his right hand, making 
against the light of the passage something 
of a figure there in his cloak and silk hat, 
which he wears at an angle becoming his 
height rather than his years. Looking 
around the darkness and calling, but not 
loud.] 


TOWNSHEND—Napier! Naps! [Then he 
witches on the light from a switch by the door. 
He comes into the room, placing his hat on the 
center table, but retaining his cloak. He looks 
about the room.| Naps! Where the deuce— 
[And his voice trails off, for it is as though he 
has suddenly realized a possibility. He sits in 
armchair center. Enter Napier left. Quiet, 
swift, secret. He does not sec Townshend in 
the chair. Townshend does not instantly turn 
and see him. Napier walks the few yards to 
the sofa, is about to pick up the green hat when 
Townshend s peaks.| 


TOwWNSHEND—Hullo, Naps! There you 
(Continued on page 144) 
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WHEREVER TOLD, THE WORLD OVER, 
HER STORY WINS 


HERE is ON€ Woman in your com- 
ipa whohas a world-famous story 
to tell you—a new story that has brought 
added beauty, health and comfort to 
thousands of women—a story that has 
won the highest recognition throughout 
Europe and America. 


The Spirella Corsetiere tells you how to 
attain the charm of a more perfect figure 
at once. In your own home, with her 


HOME SERVICE 


advice, you are provided with just the 
figure-training garments that will give 
you trimness, litheness, freedom and the 
smoothest silhouette. 


Spirella is different. When the Spirella 
Corsetiere calls, let her demonstrate the 
differences that make Spirella world- 
approved. Let her show you why Spirella 
designs bring beauty, health and comfort 
found nowhere else. 
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Niagara Falls, New York 


SPIRELLA 


Niagara Falls, Canada 


C OM PAN I E S 


Letchworth, England Malmo, Sweden 
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SPIRELLA IS DIFFERENT 
Medical and fashion authorities 
have awarded Spirella the highest 
honors at International Exposi- 
tions the world over. When you 
wear a Spirella you know you have 
the best. 
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WEDDING CAKE IN BOXES 
and WEDDING NOVELTIES 


O carry away a piece of Wedding Cake—perchance 
to dream upon it—is a sweet tradition from older 
days. Dean’s famous Black Wedding Cake in exquisitely 
monogrammed boxes, stamps the charming custom with 
s also supplies Bride’s Cakes, Place 


ion. Dean’s 
Table Decorations, etc. 


Write for “Wedding Requisites” —our illustrated price list. 


REASONABLI 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 


Establ 


ished 85 years 


COMPLETE CATERING SERVICE WITHIN 
DISTANCE OF NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 
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nation—Armand’s 
Cold Cream Pow- 
der is dense, 
heavy, very fine, 
wonderfully cling- 
ing. Always $1.00 
a box. Also Ar- 
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ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE « BOXES 


Fill out the coupon, mentioning tint you want, and send 
ten cents for generous guest-room packages of Armand 


Address Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, Ar- 


powders. 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 


mand, Lrd., 


believe in Beauty? 


The care of your 
complexion is not 
a little thing, and 
the face powder 
that you use every 
day is very impor- 
tant to the beauty 
Armand 
Cold Cream Powder with 
a magic touch of cold 
cream keeps your com- 
plexion looking its best. 





ARMAND—Des Moines G 
lenclose ten cents [} stamps Please send 
me the guest-room boxes of Armand Cold Cream 
Powder and Armand Peridore in the shade checked 
below: 
White Pink Creme Brunette 
Armand Flame (double brunette) 
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Guarantee: No 
matter where pur- 
chased, if any 
Armand product 
does not entirely 
please you, you may 
take it back and 
your money will 
be returned. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GREEN HAT 


Michael 


Arlen’s 


Play 


(Continued from page 142) 


are. [Napier swings round—at bay, caught 


out.| 
NAPIER—You're back already! 
TOWNSHEND—Already! I’ve been away 
almost an hour longer than I intended. 
NAPIER (vaguely)—Oh—I suppose you have. 


ToOWNSHEND—There was nothing to stay 
for. I did what I could. 

Napier (half realizing) —Oh— 

TOWNSHEND—Iris gone’ 

NAPIER (eagerly)—Yes. She said we could 
ring her up at the— 

TOWNSHEND §(incisively)—And does she 
generally leave a Hispano-Suiza car behind 
her at every house where she pays a midnight 
call? 

NAPIER (pale, quick)—Oh, she—couldn’t 
start the engine—battery run down or some- 
thing—she’s going to send some one from the 
hotel back for it. [A pause.] How’s Gerald? 

TowNnsHEND—Gerald is dead. 

NapreER—Oh! [There is a deep silence. 
Napier is trying to hide his confusion, wretched- 
ness, guilt. Townshend looks sternly at him. 
Low] Did you see him before he died? 


TOWNSHEND—No. His charwoman let 
me in, and I helped her to lay Gerald on the 
bed. He had got up to get a drink and must 
have died where he fell, under the table. A 
fitting death for the last of the March men. 
And other things have died to-night too, 
Napier. [Napier stares at him, scowling.] 


What? 


I don’t understand. 
That’s all. 

You must 
But you must 


NAPIER (low) 
TOwWNSHEND—Honor. 
(suddenly, quickly) 
I'll explain later. 


NAPIER 
Hilary. 
go now. 


ra 
£0, 


(harshly)—No, boy!  [Rises, 
Japier.| This is partly my 
I owe something to my oldest friend, 
your father; and I must try to do for his son 
what he would try to do for mine. [With 
infinite contempt] You don’t think, do you, 
that I want to stay another minute in this vile 
atmosphere of—treachery? [More himself! 
I have something to do here, Napier. I have 
known you and Iris and Gerald all your lives. 
Gerald has gone. Iris is what she is. But I 
think you are still worth saving. Boy, what 


TOWNSHEND 
moves right to N 
fault. 


have you done? 
NAPIER (turns away—low, desperately)— 
Oh, God! [He turns away from Townshend, 


toward the window, his hand pressed across his 
His back is to Townshend.| 

(low)—And Venice? [There 
Like grubby little thieves in 


eyes. 


TOWNSHEND 
is no answer.| 


the night—you and Iris—robbing Venice of 
her—inheritance. 
NaPIER (starting, but not turning round)— 


Inheritance! Oh, God— 


Ir1s (from the bedroom door left—unseen as 
yet by the two men, low, tired)—And I, Hilary— 
am I without an inheritance? [Napier does 
not look round. Townshend looks long at 
Tris, she at him, she standing just on the stage, 
he by the sofa. She does not flinch, she goes on 
speaking tired, low, mocking as though at herself, 
God, everything.| Please, Hilary, mayn’t I 
have the tiniest bit of inheritance—a minute’s 
worth, a second’s worth? Would Venice, who 
is so rich, miss such a little bit? 


NAPIER (muttering, without turning round)— 
Don't, Iris! 
you spent 
Fenwick 


TOWNSHEND (calm, quiet)—lIris, 
it ten years ago on the night Boy 
died— 
harshly) 

There’s 


Keep 
been 


NAPIER (swinging round, 
Boy Fenwick out of this! 
enough about him in Iris’s life 


Ir1s (with a cry)—Napier! You promised— 


just a moment ago! 

NaPIER (helplessly) —All right. [To Town- 
shend, scowling dangerously.| But I tell you, 
Hilary, I will not stand for that taunt of Boy 


Fenwick. That’s finished in Iris’s life —dead 
and buried—and buried, my God, deep, deep! 


Ir1s—My dear! 


TOWNSHEND (looking from one to thi other, 
sternly)—What is this new secret? 


NaPIER _(bitterly)—New! [He laughs. 
New! [Suddenly, in a very tired voice| Tell 
Iris about Gerald. 


Ir1s (calmly)—I know; I heard from the 


next room [Pause]. 


TOWNSHEND (guietly)—About two hours 


ago— 
Ir1s (crosses right to sofa for hat, smiling 
queerly)— It’s. a funny curse ours, isn’t it? 
““No March is ever let off anything.” But 
maybe it’s not come true of Gerald. Maybe 
he’s been let off a lot. 
TOWNSHEND—Go. To Gerald. 
Iris (using lipstick)—In Heaven? 
TOwNsHEND—Gerald himself has said, 


“To God all things are possible.” So perhaps 
there’s room in Heaven even for a March. 


Ir1s—I am quite free now. I’ve done the 
one thing I’ve always wanted to do very 
much. And I’m free— Hilary, do you know 
what freedom means to a woman? Freedom 
means that no one in particular wants her 
any more. 

TOwWNSHEND—I understood from the com- 
mon gossip of the day that you had your 
lovers. [Napier jumps up.| 
(furiously — dark) — Shut up! 
I am your lover, Iris. 


NAPIER 
[Crosses to Iris.] 

Irts (softly)—I am glad of what we have 
done, Napier. I am so glad! 

NAPIER—You mustn’t go, you can’t go! 


TOWNSHEND (harshly)—Have you no 


shame, Iris? And you, Napier— 

NAPIER (turning to him, savagely)—You 
ever been in love, Hilary? If you have, 
shut up! And if you haven’t, shut up! 
[Sits in armchair.] 

Ir1s (sits on floor left of Napier, smiling, 


broken voiced)—Sweet, of course I must go! 
Think, Napier. Close your eyes and think, 
for you won't be able to think with them open, 
for my eyes love you so. Are you thinking 
now? Well, what use am I to you, what use 
are you to me, with the burden of your 
broken promise and your Venice's broken 
heart always on my mind? What use, dear, 
what use? Shall I whisper enchantments in 
your ear, shall I whisper to you of magic joys, 
love’s surrender and love’s delight—and 
pa you after me like a phantom under a 
spell? Oh, I don’t want you like that, I 
won’t have you like that! Dear, you aren't 
the sort of man who can break promises and 
live happily ever after. Your eyes are like 
dark ruins, Napier, and about the ruins I can 
see Venice walking. Shall we run away 
together now, so that I can always see sad 
Venice walking about in the ruins of your 
eyes? It’s too late for me now, sweet; too 
late! Oh, why didn’t you love me enough 
when we were children? 
way out of 
you to 


NAPIER—There must be some 
this—there must! I can’t bear 
sacrifice yourself again. I love you! 

TowNsHEND—Listen to me, Napier! You 
are bound to Venice by the strongest bond 
that can hold a decent man—her love for you. 
As I look at you now, I see standing beside 
you Venice and Venice’s children. [Jris rises.] 
Iris, when I look at you, I see the squalid 
glitter of Deauville and the Riviera, the inter- 
national scene of slack morals and_ nasty 
standards. You are not of our life; I don’t 
think you want to be. But, at any rate, you 
have forfeited your place. You must leave 
Napier and Venice to make their peace with 

each other, to make their good life together 
the life they and I understand. Iris, you must 
leave Napier i in peace to be worthy of Venice's 
children [Iris moves to table, picks up coat 
and exits. Curtain as Iris reaches door.| 


CuRTAIN 


(To be concluded in the October issue) 


oes 


In next month’s Harper's Bazar will be the beginning 


of Hugh Walpole’s fine new novel. 


Its scene is laid 


against that background which Mr. Walpole has made 


The 


so vivid in * 


Cathedral” 


‘The Old Ladies.” 


and ‘ 
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STOCKINGS MATCH 


FOR STREET 
True beige, kasha, maple cream 
and biscuit divide favor with 
the beiges that have a rosy 
tinge—bisque, DuBarry, rose 
beige and blonde. Corticelli 
offers in these shades a semi- 
chiffon stocking, style 322, and 
two sheer chiffons, 308 and 
107, the latter with the newest 
Paris openwork clock. 








“*( NTOCKINGS for evening may match the slippers 
or the skin.” The dictum went forth from Paris 
and immediately the Corticelli mills were busy 

knitting the lustrous Corticelli silk into exquisite stock- 
ings of the very colors that Paris endorses. 


Here are the latest hosiery dicta which gave to 
Corticelli its cue for fall. If you follow the oracle you 
too may be sure that your stockings are as smart as 
all the other lovely details of your costume. 


"TAN or beige walking pumps are in favor this fall, 
usually plain, but often in combination. The 
stockings may match the light pumps or the lighter 
shade in two-toned pumps. To wear with these fashion- 
able leather shades you should choose Corticelli stock- 
ings of beige, kasha, mandarine, blonde, biscuit and, 
newest of all, bisque, DuBarry and rose beige. 


For your russet shoes, if you insist on matching the 
leather, Corticelli has provided three shades— Mecca, 
Aztec and russet. 


Srockines of beige in pure 
silk semi-chiffon, the color of 
the lighter leather, are just the 
right weight and quality to go 
with these fascinating pumps. 
The new shoe colors, just as 
fast as they appear, are matched 
by the fashionable shades of 
Corticelli hosiery. 































FOR EVENING 

An exquisite hand-embroidered 
maiden hair fern Facquard lace, 
style 161, shares honors with a 
jilmy chiffon, style 308, and 
French-clocked chiffons, style 
107. Among the Corticelli col- 
ors for evening are shell, light 
pink, cherub, bisque, maple 
cream, rose beige, daybreak and 
mauve, 














But the stockings need not match the shoes unless 
one chooses. The latest advice from Paris says that 
hosiery may match the skin instead. You will be 
amused to discover whether your coloring is bisque or 
light pink, shell, cherub or nude. 


“ TQOR afternoon or evening, invariably clocks” comes 


the word from Paris. And Corticelli, in style 
107, is showing the very clock the Parisienne wears; 
just the daintiest, cobwebbiest little openwork decora- 
tion imaginable in exquisite chiffon hose. 


Luxurious and beautiful, Corticelli stockings are 
fashioned to fit as snugly as one’s skin. You will 
marvel at the clear even texture, the gleaming love- 
liness and the perfection of service which the famous 
Corticelli silk produces. 


You can get Corticelli hose at any first class department 
store. Or we will be glad to send you the name of your 
nearest dealer. Write us today—The Corticelli Silk Com. 
pany, 325 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 


These filmy stockings with 
their exquisite Facquard lace 
panels and touches of hand em- 
broidery are favorites for wed- 
dings and debutante dances. 
The pair shown come in shell 
or white to wear with the satin 
slippers which have rhinestone 
buckles. 
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L/L 4 


NE of the very few perfumes ac- 
ceptable to the woman of gen- 
uine social distinction is Rigaud’s 
Un Air Embaumé, an authentic and 
most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 


[ And the prices are not as high as you would expect, ] 
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D.B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millineryo 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SMART 
HATS 


Baron de 


Meyer’s 


Article 


(Continued from page 81) 


“T consider it more difficult to be well hatted 
than well dressed; for a hat must be becoming, 
and there may be compromises with the figure 
which are hardly possible with a face. 

“T’ve often thought a hat becoming, and 
have sometimes worn a smart one; but have 
rarely found one which combined both 
qualifications. It is a problem I’ve struggled 
with often, and shall try to solve in my maison 
de modes. 

“T intend telling my clients that, even if 
they wear felt all the year round, they must 
make an exception for a new straw hat early 
in March. It accentuates the evolution of 
winter into spring. For April they might 
revert to felt, if it happens to be fashionable 
to wear felt all through summer. 

“T shall conclusively prove to my clients, 
by showing them last year’s favorite model, 
that, even though it seems identical in shape 
to this season’s hat, it is entirely different and 
produces an old-fashioned ensemble with their 
newest gowns. 

“T shall suggest to my favorite clients to 
adopt the very elegant and new notion of 
having their most becoming hat copied in all 
shades to match their different gowns, and 
of wearing but the one shape exclusively all 
through the season. 

“T have always noticed that most women, 
in choosing a hat, consider the brim first. 
Even if it does frame the face, I shall point out 
to my clients that it is by no means the es- 
sential part of the hat; for the crown alone 
proclaims smartness and creates the right 
balance. The crown is what gives—or gives 
not—a good shape to the head. 

“4 straight crown, devoid of any slant, is 
becoming to no one, while a slight slant in 
front of the hat is of advantage to most 
profiles. 

““\ carefully made hat should fit the 
wearer's head as well as a shoe made to order 
fits the foot. No chances must be taken of 
losing one’s hat, no more so than of losing 
one’s slipper. 

“The modern hat is only really chic when 
it fits the head very snugly and shows its 
shape. It is designed primarily for women 
with short hair. Any one with a chignon 
requires the new hats to be adapted. A 
compromise is rarely successful. In this case 
the word ‘compromise’ is synonymous with 
an unsightly bulge.” 


“WZOUR ideas, my dear Violet, are extraor- 

dinarily clever, and show a power of 
keenest observation,’’ I said to her. ‘“*‘ Now, 
won't you let me tell you of a conversation 
1 had with a very well-known modiste, who 
shall be nameless? I spoke to her about you 
one day, and this is what was said: 


Myself: What would be your advice to a 
society woman who intends to start a hat 
shop? 

Modiste: I should suggest an apprentice- 


ship in a good maison de modes, for with no 
experience as a milliner it would be humiliating 
to have to rely entirely on one’s premiere. 

Myself: This is very true, but my friend 
(having V. M. in mind) is no more eighteen. 
Isn't it embarrassing to start as an apprentice, 
well, let’s say after thirty? 

Modiste: Most likely it would be, and 
your friend could hardly expect any salary. 
In fact, some establishments would require 
payment to make up for the unpleasant fact 
of teaching a future competitor. However, 
an intelligent woman, just because of her 
being a little older, is apt to acquire sufficient 
experience in a much shorter space of time 
than it would have taken her earlier in life. 
Possibly impressions one receives after a 
certain age affect one less vividly; but on the 
other hand, one observes more intelligently 
and assimilates what one learns more rapidly. 

I am sure your friend has taste and can 
trim a hat—most women are able to nowa- 
days. She probably has no technique and no 
business experience whatsoever. This is 
regrettable and will especially become notice- 
able should her venture be successful. 
However, no need of anticipating events. 
The smaller your friend starts, the more likely 
of success. 


Myself: Will she require much capital? 
Modiste: 1, myself, began with five hun- 


dred francs cash, one client, and two kitchen 
chairs. My theory had always been that a 
hat was meant to embellish a woman, and I 
decided to make each individual hat becom- 
ing to the one individual it was designed for. 
I had worked for many years at some of the 
foremost milliners’ in Paris: at Reboux’s, 
where I received a wonderful schooling; at 
Talbot’s, whose work is of rare excellence: 
and at Georgette’s. The last is probably the 
best fermiere in Paris. Her shapes are 
straight and neat and have, I am aware of 
it, influenced me considerably. When I first 
started at Reboux’s, somewhere around 1908, 
no one fitted hats on clients’ heads, as one 
does now. It was Alex, then a premiére at 


that establishment, who first started this 
new method. 

Those were the days when hats were bought 
ready-made off the stands. When still a 
girl, I somehow hadn’t much opportunity to 
study, but I was always possessed of an un- 
ruly love for everything beautiful. So, even 
when I first started and was making hats 
for eighty francs apiece, I used the finest 
merchandise, I could find, sometimes only 
making five francs profit on each hat. How- 
ever, I had the satisfaction to know they were 
of superior quality. 

Myself: What gave you the idea to start in 
business for yourself? 

Modiste: A woman who liked the hats I 
made for myself. She requested me to dupli- 
cate one. I had laughingly named it mon 
petit Bambin. I made it for her. She liked 
it, and so did her friends. They sent me 
clients. So I took a room, engaged one 
assistant, bought the two aforementioned 
kitchen chairs and started as a modiste. 

Myself; Would you mind telling me, 
Madame, how a hat is made? I am afraid I 
am totally ignorant of such practical matters, 
and would be grateful to have it explained to 
me, maybe for some future use in Harper's 
Bazar. 

Modiste: Why, certainly! The beginning 
of every hat, remember, is always the head- 
band. It must fit the head exactly, and the 
success of the hat depends on it. 

To create a model, a new type of hat, you 
cut, to begin with, this headband from a 
straight piece of milliner’s canvas (sparterie, 
in French). You then take a large piece of 
the same canvas on the bias, one point in 
front, the other in the back, and pin the 
headband on the center of the piece of canvas. 
You cut away the circle produced by the 
headband and shape and mold the canvas with 
scissors, and pin into the desired brim. (The 
crown is always made separately and adapted 
later.) By bending or lifting the canvas, 
by tiny seams and much careful recutting, 
you produce the shape you have in mind, 
which, however, it sometimes takes me as 
much as two days to accomplish (I’ve been 
known to have cut into six big sheets of 
milliner’s canvas to obtain the desired result). 
After the specimen—the new type of hat— 
has actually been created, both crown and 
brim are very carefully and closely covered 
with wires, so as to produce a rigid surface. 

The shape is now an almost solid mass of 
wires and becomes the stock model from which 
others are made. It is sent to the formier who 
makes a wooden block from it. This block 
serves as a foundation for the various felt 
and straw shapes which are stretched upon it 
and ironed so as to fit the block exactly. 

When felt models are being made, it is 
superfluous to make them in canvas first, 
because of the new felt textures which are 
now of a soft and supple quality. 

Note that the crown alone is shaped on 
these blocks, for the brim is always cut on the 
client’s head so as to suit each individual face. 

Favored and specially good clients have 
their own personal blocks on which their 
hats are made, but there are cases when, for 
a woman with an exceptional size of head, be 
it small or large, who orders but one hat, a 
special wooden block has to be ordered, so 
the felt or straw, as the case may be, can be 
fitted and ironed upon it. 


HE next day I decided to take Violet 

Marrott to see Madame Agnés in the rue 
St. Florentin. I wanted her to see a well- 
appointed milliner’s establishment and_ to 
show her, with Madame Agnés’ permission, 
a workroom such as she might have to work 
in. This, of course, in case Violet actually 
would make up her mind to follow the 
modiste’s advice and take up a course In 
millinery. 
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long tables. Many _ brilliant 
Dozens of working girls—many 
plain but quite a number pretty. A few were 
chic with carefully bobbed heads. Others 
were untidy, with too much hair; these were 
neither chic nor neat. ' 

Most of the girls were manipulating pieces 
of felt into various stages of transformation. 
They were being shaped into finished hats. 
We noticed hat crowns on wooden blocks, 
being wetted with a sponge or being pressed 
with hot irons. q 

Girls were bending over steam, holding 
pieces of felt in their hands and stretching 
them. Wooden blocks were to be seen by the 
dozen; they seemed as numerous as womens 
heads in Paris. All of the blocks were care- 
fully numbered. A new style in head crowns 
having become fashionable yesterday, the 

(Concluded on page 148) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SMART 
HATS 


Baron de Meyer’s 


Article 


(Concluded from page 146) 


old blocks were being discarded. They 
lay on the floor in a heap. A new set had 
just come in, to-morrow’s fashion. It was 
being distributed. The girls all talked at 
once; the noise was most confusing. They 
took no notice at all of our presence. 

Madame Agnés offered some explanations. 
We listened attentively. I noticed Violet’s 
face. It had become very serious. She 
was evidently bewildered. Was she dis- 
couraged? I wonder. 

After this most enlightening glimpse into 
“workland”” and pandemonium, Madame 
Agnés led the way into more peaceful regions, 
to her little private office. 

She evidently noticed Violet had grown very 
quiet and subdued, so with tact and much 
delicacy she cleverly turned the conversation 
toward Violet’s ambitions and asked her about 
her plans. When did she intend starting in 
business? 


Violet: Why, Madame Agnés, I am quite 
bewildered and feel rather unsettled. Fancy 
my being expected to give instructions to a 
bevy of girls, all of them much more experi- 
enced than Iam. They would simply laugh 
at my presumption. Anyway, if it were my 
workroom, I would never venture in there 
alone. As to your premiéres, I now realize 
that it’s to their cleverness alone, to their 
observation power, that we owe the success 
of our hats. How difficult it must be to 
transmit to the workroom what they have 
observed in the showroom! 

Madame Agnés: That may be so, but, my 
dear Madame Marrott, a very short time, 
six months in an establishment like mine, 
for instance, would give you all the experience 
you need to start an establishment of your 
own and to make your own models. I’ve 
taught several women who were hardly 
younger than yourself and who are now doing 
well. In fact, one of them is superintendent 
in a famous maison de modes in the rue de la 
Paix. So, why not you? With your taste 
and your experience of what is elegant, I 
predict you to be, in no time, the best possible 
patronne. 

Violet (much encouraged): How very 
kind of you to cheer me up! I must admit [ 
felt rather blue a moment ago; (timidly) 
were I to make up my mind, would you 
consent to take me en apprentissage? 

Madame Agnés: I should be glad to do so. 
You might, at first, start in the showroom, 
so as to get used to the establishment, and 
make yourself useful in a general way, help 
the vendeuses with their sales and watch the 
various premiéres make their hats on clients’ 
heads. Your principal aim must be to try 
to understand why certain things are being 
done. For instance, the reason for a brim 
accentuated in front, more so for one client 
than for another. You should come to 
realize that it is done because of a prominent 
nose and that to uncover the forehead in this 
case might be most unbecoming. Another 
instance: should a client’s face be rather full 
and broad, a slightly higher crown is sure to 
give the head a more elongated shape, in this 
case most desirable. 

Once you have become acclimatized and 
thoroughly acquainted with the personnel, 
you will, of your own accord, find your way 
to the workroom. Your time can then be 
divided between the showroom and the 
atelier; and it would surprise me very much 
if, after a few months of thorough training, 
you were not able to voler de vos propres 
ailes. Only I do expect you to voler de vos 
propres ailes in England, not in Paris, or 
else where would [ come in, having given 
away all my secrets? 

Violet: I am sure you are very kind, 
Madame Agnés. I shall give you a definite 
answer in a day or two, after I have considered 
the matter very carefully. At present I am 
a little bewildered. Besides, I shall want to 
talk it all over with Baron de Meyer. 

Madame Agnés: Take your time. But 
be assured of a hearty welcome whenever you 
decide to join my forces; and I shall see to 
it you are made to feel very happy. Mil- 
liners are bright and full of fun. Their 
trade is a merry one, even though their 
success is less durable than it is in the dress- 


making business. The vogue of a modiste 
depends on her making smart and becoming 
hats; and styles do change. La donna ¢ 
mobile—women’s whims vary. 

Myself: Have you any pet theories on the 
subject of hats, Madame Agnés? And would 
you care to tell us about them? 

Madame Agnés: I certainly have theories 
One of them is that I believe in a hat which 
does not recall the styles of former days. 
New shapes should be totally unlike those 
that were made formerly, because of women 
nowadays living an entirely new kind of 
life. Hats, as worn before the war, cannot 
possibly suit the changed conditions. They 
must primarily be practical. 

Myself: What about the coming mode: 
will it be totally different from the present 
one, or do you think hats will remain more or 
less as they are now? 

Madame Agnés: It seems to me but logical 
that the style of hat we have become used to 
will be worn with variations for many a day 
to come. Can you picture a woman on foot, 
shopping, with a bunch of flowers or an os- 
trich feather on her head? Modern women, 
especially those belonging to the younger 
generation, absolutely refuse to wear them 
at any price. Perhaps the present-day 
woman of fifty still clings to such obsolete 
adornments because she remembers the 
pre-war days when ravishing hats, trimmed 
with flowers and feathers, were considered 
very smart. 

I did make an effort to revive trimmings, 
a cockade of lace or a plume, for I adore all 
frivolous fancy goods, but alas! I failed. The 
hats somehow looked absurd; and, what was 
more conclusive, no one bought them. 

The beauty of the modern hat lies in its 
shape alone. It must be perfect in fit and 
detail, and its lines exactly right, measured 
to an infinitesimal degree. It must suit the 
one and only head which it is meant for. 

Myself: Isn’t it constantly being said of 
hats that they haven't changed for several 
seasons? 

Madame Agnés: Quite so. But doesn’t 
it seem to you sheer ignorance, or rather, 
blindness? The few women who actually do 
try to make last season’s hat do certainly 
realize the difference, for I’ve heard some 
of them say: ‘Oh, how unbecoming! CanI 
possibly have worn this hat last year?” 

The evolution of the fashionable hat is 
necessarily slow. Were one to launch new 
shapes too suddenly no one would buy them. 
Take last season’s high, square-crowned hat 
asanexample. It was a decided rovelty and, 
though it had a short-lived vogue, it could not 
possibly have lasted. Besides having too 
decided a character, it was heavy and lacked 
the most important quality of all—it failed to 
make the wearer look young. It soon became 
distinctly an older woman’s hat, which spelled 
its doom and stopped all further development. 

Small hats undoubtedly continue to be 
prime favorites, especially those which hide 
the nape of the neck, for it has been decreed 
that hair must show no more. There is a 
gradually developing tendency toward mod- 
ernized bonnet shapes. They frame the face 
and hide the hair. 

Some women have taken to wearing caps 
of grosgrain shaped almost like those worn 
by aviators. This style is only becoming 
to a very young and pretty face and, even s0, 
it is very trying and should never be worn 
after a late night out or on days when one 
isn’t looking one’s best. Personally, I 
always favor a brim, a slight shade for the 
eyes. It is more becoming. 

Did I hear you ask me what I thought 
of plumes—des panaches? My answer 15, 
no—decidedly no; not for street wear. 
Ostrich feathers are really only suitable for 
the stage, though I am told there is a move- 
ment afoot for reintroducing them this 
season. 

In six months? Who knows? Possibly 
slightly larger hats, a contrast to the exag- 
geratedly small ones. However, as I have 
said before, I personally believe in a sort of 
bonnet-shaped hat with a modernized 
cabriolet brim. ; 

But then again, who knows? Fashion 
rarely divulges its secrets ahead. 


oe 


Both Baron de Meyer and Marjorie Howard will report the Paris 
Fall Openings for the next issue of Harper’s Bazar. Both the 
Baron and Miss Howard take particular care to select only those 
models that are essentially interesting to the smart American. 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic—a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 





The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






























Hot Weather Cleanliness 


You can destroy 
superfluous hair and roots 
—and overcome perspiration 


Once you are free of hair and free of perspiration troubles, 
the quest for charm has been attained. On the other hand, 
you may be beautifully attractive, but a trace of unsightly 
hair or a suggestion of perspiration will mar that beauty. 


Quick as a wink you can free yourself of unwanted hair with 
Z1P—not only removing surface hair, but actually lifting out 
the roots with the hairs, and thus destroy the growth. 


Recommended by Specialists, and praised by such noted 
stars as Marion Davies, Irene Bordoni, Ann Pennington, Ruth 
Roland and Hope Hamp- 
ton, ZIP has proven its 
merit. Use it once and 
you will never resort to 
ordinary depilatories. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


PARIS PREPARES THE NEW MODE 


Marjorie 


Howard’s 


Article 


(Continued from page 66) 


NEW 


ID you know that the Aisne district in 

the north is populated almost entirely 
by woolen weavers, each working in his own 
cottage home; while in the district about 
Lyons the populace devotes itself to the 
production of those lustrous brocades and 
supple lamés which are the glory of the French 
silk trade? 

The Rodiers brought one of their best work- 
men—artizans, they prefer to call them— 
to the Paris Exhibition, and installed him with 
his loom, so that visitors might see the mar- 
vels of intricate design which this species of 
human spider is able to produce. He weaves 
a sort of double curtain of pale blue voile, with 
an elaborate pattern done in opaque white 
china beads. I was asked to guess how many 
beads there were in the finished panels, and 
my conservative estimate of ten thousand 
raised a laugh. There are 46,838, and they 


RODIER’S FABRICS 


| are all attached as the voile is woven by the 


| Was 





machine guided by the worker’s hand. 

Rodier is rather going in for household 
fabrics, such as curtains and tablecloths. He 
shows wonderful long curtains in natural 
kasha with a border of great raised flowers; 
and the Pavillion de l’Elégance at the exhibi- 
tion has its windows hung with his lovely 
white curtains, something like the patterned 
material which we used to call madras. 

Two years ago I had the great privilege of 
visiting Bohain, where the Rodier experi- 
mental station is established, in the center of 
a wide-spread group of villages, all inhabited 
by Rodier weavers, each in his cottage. It 
an unforgettable experience, with as 
much character of its own, contrasted with 
the great power mills of America, as has a 
genre painting, eight inches square, beside 
a twenty-four-sheet movie poster. 

And now for an indication of what the 
new fabrics are. In general, they are all 
soft in substance and rich in color. The 
probabilities for next winter, judging by the 
fabric collections, are very strong that 
morning clothes will continue “practical, some- 
what masculine, and above all things trim 
and comfortable; while formal dress will 
strive still harder to attain that greater 
richness and elaboration which both the 
designers and the fabric-makers desire. 

Fabrics are softer than ever, to accommo- 
date the new ideas of fulness in gowns. Many 
are plain—these will be for the self-trimmed 
gown with its frills or godets. Others are 
characterized this year by very large designs; 
therefore, the lines of these gowns will remain 
straight and narrow, so as not to break up 
the design into "meaningless confusion. 
Color is rampant in the fabric collections— 
so the dressmakers will keep color in the prom- 
inent place that the summer mode has given 
it. These are the conclusions that one can 
draw from seeing the material collections in 
advance, and I have never known them to be 
wrong. 


WooLENS 


O BEGIN with Rodier, we find that he 

has given special attention to the tweed- 
like woolens, which he calls “‘burafyls,’’ and 
which make such admirable coats, suits, and 
sports clothes of practical design. This year, 
he has given added brilliancy to the small 
geometric designs in which they are woven 
by the addition of threads of artificial silk 
to the wool. Last year, he offered us these 


TWEED-LIKE 


| materials only in grays, browns, beige, and 
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cream; this year, there is a whole range of 
colors, greens, blues, reds, and yellows, 
proving conclusively that the hard-won 
position of color is going to be maintained. 

I asked Jane Régny, who uses quantities 
of Rodier materials for her exclusive sports 
clothes, to design some models in these 
materials, so that you could picture the sort 
of use that Paris will make of them. One of 
the best things that was achieved with last 
year’s series was done by Lanvin in her sports 
department, when she combined plain with 
small patterns, two or three different ones 
together in the same coat, in big pockets, 
front facings, or cuffs, in a fashion which 
made each coat look as if the material had 
been specially woven for it. 

You are surprised to find gold and silver 
threads mixed with these materials in a 
series called “burador’’; and when he shows 
you a magnificent material, like a fine golden 
Chinese matting, woven on the same principle 
and called “parquetor,”’ you picture a splen- 
did evening coat, collared with dark fur, and 
you learn that this is a favorite choice with 
many designers. 

When you hear the name “Rodier” now- 
adays, you instinctively add ‘“‘kasha,”’ which 
has been the outstanding success of the house 
in recent seasons. There are plenty of new 
kashas, this season, for Rodier says that it is 
asked for as much as ever; including a miracle 
of dyeing in which the color is graded from 
light to dark. Quantities of panels, narrow, 
with Hindoo patterns at their kasha ends, 


appear in this collection, as in most of the 
others. A great innovation is the new border 
exactly like a thick wool fringe at the edge ofa 
steamer rug, only that the fringe is an insert 
instead of a border, both ends being attached, 

In design, while the burafyls keep to the 
small geometric patterns appropriate to their 
weight and character, there is simply no limit 
to the variety of inspiration in other types, 
both woven and printed. Huge flowers 
appear, and there are some extremely modern 
inventions, which would bear framing as 
examples of the new applied art. 

In general, the collection is more colorful 
than ever, but Rodier believes in the persis- 
tence of the vogue of beiges, browns, and 
grays, for the present at any rate. The 
embroideries at his house are always aston- 
ishing, and there are new combinations of 
printing and embroidery in as many colors 
as Joseph’s coat, in which marvels of ingenu- 
ity have been displayed in fitting the com- 
ponent parts of the design, so that both are 
necessary in order that it may be complete. 

THE MEYER COLLECTION 

HE outstanding feature of the Meyer 

collection is the great variety in the type 
of wools used to make it. You are shown a 
thick lustrous material, with a surface likea 
coarse covert cloth. Ww hen you are told that 
its name is “capria,” you dig up your Latin 
to divine that it comes from a goat. It is 
plain and in indistinct patterns, herring-bone 


diagonals and zigzags. Then there is 
“*méhari” which acquaintance with the works 


of Robert Hichens enabled me to identify as 
camel’s hair. This is soft and thick, and 
looks not unlike an unstretchi able wool tricot. 
There is also “déhil,” in which cognomen 
you would be clever to discover Tibetan 
goat. You will find a great range of soft 
color at Meyer’s, for besides the browns, 
cream, beige, and gray, they stress “violines” 
or red and blue purples in a multitude of 
shades. There are blues and yellows too, 
and: green, both light and dark, and a general 
desire to keep us away from the neutrals which 
have held attention so long. Bernard et 
Cie have designed two suits in the Meyer 
novelties, which give a very good idea of their 
use and of the intentions of this famous 
‘tailor’? house in the way of winter tailleurs, 


SILEs 


WHEN I get to the silk houses, I wish 
for a brush instead of a typewriter. I 
want to clutter my page with as many iri- 
descent words as Oscar Wilde used in “The 
Fisherman and His Soul.’’ Even the bay 
of Naples at sunset is pale and restrained 
in tone in comparison with the prismatic 
feast they spread before my eyes. My 
general impression was of rich warm color for 
our winter mode, with velvets as crushable 
as batiste for afternoons, and lamés like 
tropical birds triumphant for evening. You 
realize the close association of French art 
and craft when you look at the silk collections. 
Some of the best-known painters of the day 
are designing for the silk manufacturers, 
and they take their inspiration now from the 
latest “ism” and then from the storehouse of 
classic art, and succeed in translating both 
into terms of clothes. 

We'll take Bianchini first, because he comes 
first in the alphabet. The collection begins 
quite quietly with new ribbed silks, which he 
introduced last year, and in which I seemed to 
see rich afternoon costumes, almost as formal 
as the obsolete ‘‘visiting costume.” I 
stayed calm over these, even though they 
were colored like deep enamels. But I lost 
my head when it came to the lamés. Bian- 
chini has a way of raising part of the design 
which adds a wonderful richness. There was 
one thing in churchly red, blue, and gold, of 
which I became so enamored that I asked 
Béchoff to design a special ensemble in it, 
combined with plain gold lamé, which is now 
made almost as impalpable as a sunbeam, 
and quite as golden and shiny. The result 
reminds you of some marvelous breviary, 
illuminated in those reds, blues, and golds 
which meant heaven to the mediev al mind— 
small blame to it. 

But the new note in the Bianchini designs 
is their great size, which seems bound to 
affect the evening clothes designed in them. 
When they are printed, he has found a new 
way of combining gold with many colors. 
The velvets are distracting. They are made 
of pure silk, of artificial silk, and of a mixture 
of the two, and they introduce isolated spots 
and splashes of color in tne middle of a design, 
which, Monsieur Escudier told me, were the 
result of new inventions on the part of the 
chemist. F 

“Three elements are combined,” he said, 
“to make such a design as this, which our 
forbears would have declared impossible. 
Art, science, and craft were employed in it 
by the artist, the chemist, and the artizan. 
(C “oncluded on page 152) 
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Vanitie of Vanities 
Thy Name is Norida! 


OW the heart of the 

modern girl thrills to 
this wonderful Vanitie! No 
more gritty cake powder— 
just that fragrant, downy 
loose powder that you can carry 
in a Norida Vanitie without spill- 
ing. Now you can be radiant and 
charming always—carry a Nori 
with you everywhere—just right 
to slip in your purse, exquisitely 
engraved, gilt or silver, and fille 
with Fleur Sauvage (Wild-flower) 
Poudre. Refill it yourself wit! 
your own Favorite Loose Powder. 


Worth many times its cost. Buy one ° 
at any toilet goods counter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
from Norida Parfumerie, 630 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 







Single Double 
Powder only Powder and 
1.50 


Rouge. $2 








Novida) 7 
“Vanitie 
tor Loose Powder 4 






Not a Sifter Not a Compact 


It Cannot Spill ad 









BATHASWEET 


Now in a lovely new 
topaz bottle. 


You may now have Bathasweet in a 
beautiful topaz glass container that 
is aN Ornament to even the daintiest 
dressing table. It makes Bathasweet 
more delightful than ever. 


_To step into a bath that smells | 
like a flower garden, into water so 
soft and limpid it tells you by its very | 

feel” how good it is for your skin; to | 
step out of your tub with an indefin- | 
able, almost scentless fragrance cling- 
ing to you—this is the luxury that | 
Bathasweet brings you. Once you | 
have tried it, you will wonder that 
you ever did without it. 

The new topaz-glass bottle sells for 
$1.50. There are also 25c., 50c., and 


$1.00 cans—at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE—A free can will t i 

. é be sent vou if you | 
write the C. S. W. ,, De | 
190t Park ine ayo Dept. BH.8 

— 








An Announcement— 


Of interest to all 
lovers of the best fiction 


ee 


A New Novel 
by 


HUGH WALPOLE 
will be published 


beginning next month 
in the October 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ONG ago Hugh Walpole established 
himself among intelligent readers 
with “The Duchess of Wrexe”’ followed 
by a long line of fine novels including his 
recent “The Cathedral” and “The Old 
Ladies.” 


In his new novel he tells the story of a 
man’s soul—a man who dreamed of bring- 
ing beauty to his town, of ennobling his 
fellowmen, of creating a better under- 
standing between man and man, and man 
and woman. It is, you will note, the 
old fable of the reformer who battles 
against the stupidity and selfishness of 
mankind. But Mr. Walpole has vitalized 
his theme, modernized it, peopled it with 
genuine characters against the vividly 
real background he used with such success 
in both “The Cathedral” and “The Old 
Ladies.” 


It is a novel, we feel sure, that every 
reader of Harper’s Bazar will enjoy. 


The 
October HARPER’S BAZAR 


is on sale 
October First 


Wonderstoen) 
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Maternity Corsets 


Lane Bryant is the 
largest house in the world 
selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 

The famous Lane Bryant 
Corset is the perfected prod- 
uct of 20 years of expe- 
rience. It is the best corset 
in the world. Made in our 
workrooms. 


3.95 6.95’ to 12.50 


If unable to call, write Dept. 
G/ for Free Style Book 


Lane Bryant 


21 W. 38th St. 26 W. 39th St. 
NEW YORK 


Hanover Place nr. Fulton 
YN 


BROOK 
CHICAGO: 101 N. Wabash DETROIT: 1452Farmer St. 
ST. LOUIS: Sixth and Locust 
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Amazing! 
.... but true 


You can “erase” 
needless hair 


Just rotate this neat pink disk over 
face, arms or legs and you erase the 
hair. As quickly and daintily used as 
a powder compact. Immediate results 


DRY APPLICATION 


ODORLESS 
HARMLESS 
No nauseous paste to mix, heat or 
spill. No blade or lather to prepare. 


No greasy cream to soil the clothing. 


For sale at your Drug, Dept. Store 
or Beauty Shop 


Mohey back guarantee. Price $1.25. 
By mail, $1.35. 


BELLIN’S 


Send for Free Booklet 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. H, New York 


Foreign Distributors 
: England—Selfridge Ltd., London 



































South America—Solis Entrialgo & Co., 
Havana, Cuba 
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“What! oveliness Peter Pan‘OPAL HUE’ Powder seems 
toholdforthecomplexion! I have foundit toreflect vivid 
beauty under any kind of light—day or night. It git es 
me positive assuranceof perfect appearance at all times. 
Ann Winston 
in “Ig Zat So?” 


Prismatic Beauty 
.... the new vogue! 


HE mysterious combination of 

cleverly blended OPAL HUES in 
this new powder actually gives to the 
complexion a new, prismatic beauty 
that reveals utmost loveliness under 
any kind of light—day or night. 
Quite naturally, then, one feels the 
assurance of perfect appearance 
whether one is dining, dancing, mo- 
toring—whether at the theatre, at the 
club or wherever one might be. 


Of course such an exquisite creation 
must be more than a face powder. 
It is really a beauty treatment— 
every time one powders. Of pur- 
est ingredients—stays on for hours. 
Coines in four new shades—sealed in 
silk— at $3.00 the box. 


NATURAL OPAL HUE 
RACHEL OPAL HUE 
ROSE OPAL HUE 
WHITE OPAL HUE 


Imparts brilliant 
story 


No other powder like it. 
beauty—instantly. Read the amazin 
that comes with each box. At finest auty 
Shops and Toilet Counters everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon for 
generous trial box—TODAY! 


Created by Fallis, Inc., Perfumer 
gnonnan 
© 1925, Fallis, Inc, 


Peter Pan 


OPAL HUE 
BEAUTY Jlowder 


Sealed in Silk—$3.00 the Box 


In a box of glistening black and gold 


Generous Trial 


If your dealers cannot pot sunely you send $1.00 
for a generous size bo: this exquisite pow- 
der end the amazing story of its creation. 
(Trial size not sold in stores.) Mail coupon 
at once. 


NC ARE RE ES A TTT 
FALLIS, Inc., Perfumer 

1572 Riverside Drive, Cincinnati 
Enclosed is $1.00 for generous Trial Box of 
Peter Pan OPAL HUE Powder and the amaz- 
ing story of its creation. 


Give shade wanted. ........ccceceveccscee 








PARIS PREPARES THE NEW MODE | 


Marjorie Howard’s 


Article 


(Concluded from page 150) 


The velvets are both printed and woven in 
raised designs on various backgrounds, and 
even the great examples of Genoese manu- 
facture can show nothing more magnificent. 
Some of them are immensely wide. Mr. 
Escudier told me that there is a growing 
tendency toward these widths. Vionnet, he 
said, was the first to ask for a two meter 
material—her famous crépe romain. 

Among the lamés, to which it is impossible 
to do justice in words, I particularly noted 
Raoul Dufy’s ‘“‘La Mer,”’ in all the blues of 
the Blue Grotto of Capri, with silver shells, 
and mauve sea-horses plunging through azure 
foam. Another that I remember is a thing 
of subtle grays, by Robert Bonfils, with a 
pattern of guitars which reminds you of 
Picasso’s search for the third dimension. 
They used this as wall hangings in the Pavil- 


lon de l’Elégance at the Exhibition, and it 
made an ideal background for clothes. 
“C” comes next in the alphabet, so we 


will go on to the silks of Coudurier. The 
lamés at Coudurier’s are entrancing. Mon 
sieur Cendron pointed out, in showing them 
to me, that nowadays the problem of fitting 
the broché design to the colored or metal 
over-pattern has been completely solved. 
Look at an old piece of metal and silk brocade 
and you will see that the silk background has 
one pattern and the metal or raised silk 
threads quite another. In the modern lamés 


both combine to make one well-designed 
whole. Some of them are so well drawn 
that they form pictures in themsclves. I 


have two examples framed on the walls of 


my office which are as interesting in their 
way as Whistler etchings. Dunand, the 


painter whose brushed fabrics have started 
a whole new art, has designed some special 
things for Coudurier, including a panel of 
goldfish in water which is as completely 
beautiful as a Japanese wall hanging. There 
are many supple velvets in the collection, 
often in the form of great squares with colored 
borders; oblongs, squares, and wide stripes 
are printed in two colors, or in several shades 
of the same. One of the loveliest of the new 
lamés is in several metals, gold, silver, copper, 
and bronze, with the huge leaf design which is 
a favorite here. 

In Ducharne’s collection, I was particularly 
interested in some new velvets, with small 
block designs raised on a foundation of 
Georgette crépe, here called “‘crépe geor- 
gine.”’ These are arranged in checks, or 
small all-over patterns, or massed together, 
something like basket work. He has carried 
out the same designs in these velvets that he 
used for printed crépes last summer. A 
novelty in these raised velvets is the use of 
several colors at once, which has not been 
possible up to now. 

The artificial velvets are enormously im 
proved and their intense luster makes them 


oddly effective. They shine like polished 
metal. Here also we find a great many 
panels, particularly in the raised velvets. 
This collection is particularly colorful, the 
favorites being blues, lavenders, and_ rich 
purples; but there are also many caramel 
tones, and a new faint gray pink, called 


“*cendre de roses 

Ducharne has always liked to print huge 
flowers per meter on velvet or crépe. This 
year the motif, instead of being a flower, 
is just as apt to be a rosace, like a cathedral 
window. In the lamé series, which is very 
large, Ducharne has translated into brocade 


what he did ‘in prints this summer. The 
“clou”’ of the collection is a panel, called 
“oiseaux dans la lumiére,”’ which gives an 


extraordinary illusion of movement. A great 
metal bird is breasting its way through clouds 
that seem too cthereal to be woven. The 
working out of this design is said to have cost 
12,000 francs, and it is a real masterpiece. 
Jean Mangin, who responds to color as a 
war-horse to a bugle, has designed one of the 
sumptuous evening wraps for which the silk 
houses have made so great a provision, in 
Ducharne’s lovely creation called ‘‘damas de 


Bagdad.”’ This is a huge design in metal 
and shades of rust and brown with such 
blossoms as never grew on mortal earth. 


I hesitated between this and the lamés which 
are entirely of metal, gold and silver used 
together, with a sheen like the promised 
streets of New Jerusalem. 
Av Hats 

OU know that the real winter millinery 

will appear in Paris only in October. Yet, 
if you have to run into town for any reason in 


TUMN 


In the fall fashion is preeminent. 
lays such stress upon its fall -issues. 


Seutres 


September, you will probably not care to 
wear straws, while your felts may be hope- 
lessly faded. So, about the beginning of 
September, a new hat or two often becomes 
imperative, even though Paris has not yet 
made up her mind about them. The best 
tip that I can give you is to go in for little 
shapes of colored velvet, which will be made 
on your head, and which you will wear in 
about the same way as you wore your felts 
last spring. I think a small velvet in some 
color that is becoming to you and that 
either completes or contrasts agreeably with 
your street costume will be quite safe to 
begin on. 

Of course, you can get some more felts, if 
you like. There is a new sort, called feutre 
satiné, which is new and has a rather long- 
haired silky surface. They will wear the 
taupés again, but that is too hot 
for the beginning of the season. I went to see 
Agnés about it, for she is so intelligent that 
she always knows what she is doing. She 
told me, as a great secret, that she was using 
smooth felt crowns, and thick brims of the 
deeply tufted felt which we used to call 
beaver. 

She is always enlisting the services of artists, 
and has discovered ned talent in the Paris 
Exhibition. Her little hats are made original 
by being oddly sectioned, and accentuated, 
just where you do not expect it, by some bit 
of metal work, done by an artist named 
Puiforcat, in gold, silver, or enamel. She is 
continuing her idea of piecing hats together 
like old-fashioned patchwork, using bits of 
fur of several different kinds, as you see 
on page fifty-nine; or three shades of velvet, 
or gilded leather combined with two colors 
of felt. She thinks well of both felts and 
velvets for the coming winter. 


WIDE 


M3rkia GUY would simply love to carry 
i into the cold weather the graceful wide- 
brimmed hats which this warm summer 
brought into popularity. But, alas, she does 
not expect to be allowed to do so. She is 
doing things with satin, for the beginning 
of the season, and she uses odd tabs and bows 
of fur to trim them. She likes to mix materi- 
als, felt and satin, felt and velvet, in the same 
model. Marthe Régnier seemed to be con- 
centrating on the soft supple hat in stitched 
materials, taffeta or velvet, which she shows 
with smart taffeta coats, quilted all over, and 
sometimes lightly wadded. In _ her first 
collection she indulges in some fantasies 
which I feel sure she will not continue later; 
for she cannot expect the Parisienne to accept 
a huge béret in shirred purple velvet, when 
she has her mind fixed on a little knob of felt 
or velvet, or should we say, a knot of velvet 
fixed on her mind? Marthe Régnier probably 
thinks that by offering an enormous variety 


THE BRIM 


of new things, she may get some of them 
accepted. 
Jane Blanchot, also, never seems to lack 


inspiration. She has despaired of changing 
the form of hats materially, so she is con- 
centrating on their decoration. She em 


broiders and pieces and elaborates her little 
hats, and a few of her crowns have a tendency 
to return to that ‘‘square’’ shape which was 
worn last season. Often she turns one side 
sharply in a fashion which is flattering to a 
fine profile, and then the brim may be a bit 
wider on the turned-down side. 

Camille Roger, also, is decorating her 
crowns in many ways. She would like to 
see turban shapes to vary the eternal cloche, 
and she also believes in velvet and felt as 
leaders. A novelty is a small hat of gilded 
leather, trimmed with black and red curled 
aigrettes placed in the back. Madame Talli- 
cn’s soft velvet creations are limp in the hand, 
and must be arranged on the head by the 
wearer. She loves to combine three shades of 
velvet, the one blending softly into the other 
in the same model, and she is reviving the 
béret shape, which generally gets a fresh 
tryout each year. Deep wine colors and some 
of the duller amethyst purples are her favorite 
new colors. 

Madame Hennard is seeking to make her 
crowns more important, and to do this, she 
makes them very soft, and drapes them on the 


head. She uses a softer quality of satin 
than is usually employed in millinery. But 
I think that most milliners, no matter 


what they show you, quite expect to be asked 
for more little cloches of felt when their 
clients first come back to town. 


That is why Harper's Bazar 
We are glad that you 


haven't missed this September Harper’s Bazar and we want to 
urge you to be sure to get the October and November Numbers. 
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UST think! Now, when 

you are wondering which 
of the new styles in foot- 
wear you will choose for the 
days ahead—right now, as 
though your thoughts had 
been read, the Penn Delphia 
designers present the Buck- 
hill, an autumn inspiration. 
The Buckhill—a modish pump 


for street and aflernoon wear. 
Fitting triple A to 
In black suede, 

Russia calf, 
In alligator, 
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patent colt or 
12.50 
$16.00 
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New York Stores 
lippin—31 West Fiftieth St. 
Elizabeth Beers— 
515 Madison Avenue. 
Philadelphia Store 
B. F. Dewees— 
1122 Chestnut Street 



























Exquisite Anita 
Stewart, posed 
in a double Pon- 
tiac Strain silver 
fox neckpiece. 


Photo by Seely, 
Los Angeles 
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ramed 


jn Oiler Doe 


The fascinating story of silver 
fox and the facts that will help 
you determine the fineness of 
pelts shown you are givenin the 
free booklet, ““The Fur Incom- 
parable,” acopy of which wewill 
be pleased to mail on request. 


DETROIT SILVER FOX FARMS 
The Pontiac Strain Organization 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, U. S. A- 
Fitteen Ranches and Producing Units 


“PONTIAC 
Strain URS 
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Something NEW r 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference 
in bobs. Some are wonderfully 
attractive and becoming, while 
others, well—which kind is yours? 

I wish you could picture the 
tecoming kind I have in mind—the 
sort that makes men turn to ad- 
mire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
dancing lights that somehow sug- 
gest auburn, yet which are really 
no more actual color than sunlight 
is. It’s only when the head is 
moved that you catch the auburn 
suggestion—the fleeting glint of 
gold. 


You have no idea how much your 
bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint’’ Golden Glint Shampoo 
will give it. If you want a bob like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all drug 
stores, or send 25c direct to J. W. 
Kost Co., 632 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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“Yes—Detecto 
is indispensable” 


“Do you know I really wonder how 
I used to get along without the scales. 
When I first started those reducing 
exercises Dr. Harvey advised me to get 
them. He said that it’s only by weigh- 
ing on the same scales, in the same 
clothing, and at the same hour each 
day that the immediate effect of ex- 
ercise or diet can be determined. 


“Yes, Joe uses them, too. He didn’t want 
to be left behind in a return to the figure 
youthful! So now he’s radio-exercising every 
morning. Of course the children weigh them- 
selves regularly, too.” 


DETECT?) 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


““Detecto” registers each and every 
pound up to 300. It is easily car- 
tied from room to room, and its 
beautiful oven-baked, white enam- 
eled finish harmonizes perfectly 
with the most artistic appoint- 
ments. Every “Detecto” carries a 
five year written guarantee of the 
manufacturer and the certification 
of the Bureau of Weights and Mea- 
sures of New York. 





Get a “Detecto” today at the 
better hardware and department 


stores. 
$ 1 5 east of the Mississippi. 


Send for booklet 
Dr. Frederick W. Murphy has 


{ 
written a booklet on weight and | 
health that is of special interest to \ 
women. It is considered valuable. | 
You may have a copy free of charge \ q 
by writing your name and address 
upon this advertisement or just writ- 
ing to Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. Z| 


Dept. 21, 318 Greenwich St. , 
New York, N. Y. = 











After Sun, Wind 
and Dust — Murine 


When EYES become blood-shot 
from the irritating effects of 
wind and dust, use Murine. It 
quickly relieves this unattrac- 
tive condition, as well as eye- 
strain caused by the glare of the 
sun. Murine is particularly 
soothing and refreshing after 
motoring or outdoor sports. 


If used night and morning, Mur- 
ine will soon promote a clear, 
bright, healthy condition of the 
EYES. Contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “‘Eye Care’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 24, Chicago 
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‘Shorter skirts 














this summer. 




















Reduce your 
ankles and legs 


wilh )R FOLTS 5” 


Any fat woman can wear short skirts 
IF she reduces her legs with the simple, easy 
formula given below— 

Go today to any good drug or department 
store, buy a cake of DR. FOLT'’S SOAP for 
50c, or three cakes for $1.20, and use it every 
night and morning for a few days. All you 
ge to do is to make a good lather, rub it on 
‘at parts you want to reduce, then wash off. 
alk FOLT’S SOAP is a scientific formula 
= aining reducing ingredients which are 
_ sorbed by the tissues and melt away fat 
almost under your very eyes! Guaranteed to 
— your skin smooth and beautiful and not 
© leave tissues flabby or wrinkled after the 
reducing has taken place. 
ae FOLT’S SOAP when used as per 
ceeons never fails—two to three cakes 

yo = aampejent 3 wonderful results, 
Top ve yourself from disappointment—DO 
Kor AC CEPT A CHEAPER IMITATION. 
SOAP OR THE GENUINE REDUCING 
s ~y CALLED DR. FOLT’S. 

your druggist is out of it he can get it 
— his wholesaler or you can send a money 
Tame, or check to the Scientific Research 
x ries, Dept. 92 B, 1841 Broadway, 








By mail from V. Darsy or 
at the following shops. 
San Francisco: The White 
House, also the Palace Hotel 
Beauty Salon. Cleveland: Halle 
Brothers. New York. Stern 
Brothers. 


Ss we RISH YOUR 


17-A West 49th Street 


well nourished shir 


pee 


tissues and have the. fine 
clear skin of youth, Créme de Beauté 


X\ is the surest and quickest means to a lasting youth- 
ful complexion. 
tissues, fills out hollows, banishes wrinkles and 

\ permanently eliminates traces of age and fatigue. 
It is your assurance of the peach-blow freshness 

of a youthful skin. 

Creme de Beauté—An exquisite greaseless 

cream to preserve a healthy skin and restore neg- 

lected tissues. 
of a youthful skin. 


Its regular use nourishes the 


Imparts the transparent fairness 
$4.00. Trial size, $1.75. 
Write now for booklet and questionnaire. 


V.DARSY 


54 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


New York 




















Bazar. 





own telephone. 


likely readers. 








The one requirement is that you have a telephone 
of your own; for the work is carried on in your own home, over your 


We furnish you with a list of past readers of Harper’s Bazar as well as 


Harper’s Bazar, as you know, is one of the smartest magazines pub- 
lished and that is why, no doubt, so many discriminating women are now 
acting, with great success, as its representatives. 


For full particulars write to 


MARGARET DUNBAR 


119 West goth St., New York 





Care of HARPER’S BAZAR 
= aia 


~ Wl 
Will You Bea Representative | 
of Harper's Bazar? 


OMEN OF CULTURE can make that extra 
money that seems always to be needed and, 
certainly, always to be welcome, by acting as local 
representatives in their communities for Harper’s 








Gray Hair 
in 15 Minutes 


Hunorepsot thousandsof American 
women are regaining the youthful glory 
of their hair by using INECTO RAPID 
NOTOX. And the success of these is 
guiding thousands more to use this, 
the one tint that is perfectly natural and 
perfectly safe; strictly scientific, con- 
forming with the most exacting labora- 
tory standards. 


It is specifically guaranteed to impart to 
gray, streaked or faded hair all its former 
harmonious beauty of lustre, of silken 
texture and shade. Its use cannot be 
detected. It is guaranteed permanent; 
to withstand any condition or treatment 
that Nature’s will—brushing, rubbing, 
shampooing, sunshine, salt water, per- 
spiration, Turkish baths, permanent 
waving, marcelling and curling. It is 
safe, it cannot injure texture or growth: 
it contains no paraphenylene diamine. 
The ease of application enables anyone 
to apply it with invariable success, in 
the privacy of the home. 

If you are concerned about your Hair, 
Jeanne Ruere, expert of the greatest hair 
coloring manufacturers in the world, is 
ready to give confidential advice on your 
pariicular problem. 


Send No Money 
Merely fill out the coupon below. 


INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York 





INECTO, Inc., 33-35 W. 46th St., New York City 


Please send me without cost or obligation 


full details of INEcTo Rapip NoTox and the 
Beauty Analysis Chart Form J-38. 
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Just published! se 

his Advance Style Gorecast 
for 1926 


Here are the correct Fur Styles for 1926—accurately 
described and shown on living models. hese are the 
furs and fur styles that will be worn by the fashion 
leaders of America. This book is also a complete guide 
to fur quality and unequalled values. 

Know facts given in this book—how to judge fur 
quality—what furs wear longest—the true names as 
well as trade names of furs—see the low prices 
quoted on quality furs in this book before buying 
any furs anywhere. 


Now! omg Pt bot 


The confidence fur buyers place in Albrecht's catalog 
has been won by seventy years of service. To know 
the facts given in the new and entrancingly interesting 
Albrecht catalog will save money and guard against 
error in your choice of furs. This book shows why 
Albrecht Registered Furs protect you in every way. 
Get your copy now—it is free. Send the coupon to 
E. Albrecht & Son, 83 Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Albrecht Furs 
Saint Paul ass — Minnesota 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registra- 
tion Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 















8to1S 


pounds 
in only 
2weeks 


No Exercise; 


No Diets; 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) 
European discovery makes it possible to 


No Drugs! 


reduce weight by nature’s own method 
Florazona actually washes away excess flesh 
through the pores. Don't risk your health 
with starvation diets, heart-straining exercises, 
internal drugs. Simply dissolve Florazona in 
your bath. Stay in for fifteen minutes; and 
from 8 ounces to 1 pound of weight melts away. 


FLORAZONA 


Absolutely Harmless 


Physicians, nurses, and thousands of delighted 
users recommend this natural way to reduce. 
Florazona contains no epsom salts, no alum. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Simple, safe, 
sure, natural. Convince yourself that Flora- 
zona will reduce your weight 8 to 15 pounds 
in only two weeks! 14 treatments only $3.50 
postpaid If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 
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THE LIFE OF 








By 


PART 


HE letters, which followed me to Mexico 

I City from Mr. Saltus, said that his father 

was going down-hill rapidly. He had 
never been close to his youngest son in any 
sense. During his last days, however, Francis 
Saltus turned to him more and more, relied on 
him and was comforted by his presence. While 
Mr. Saltus’ letters threw out hints of coming 
to Mexico, where he hoped the New York 
Journal would find some work for him to do, 
his father’s unwillingness to have such a dis- 
tance between them, and the real necessity 
for his presence within telephone distance, 
put an end to that. 

The home, the understanding and the un- 
selfish interest of Miss G however, did 
much to keep him from moods of melancholy. 
No woman Mr. Saltus had known up to that 
time was a more uplifting influence than she. 
Calm, dependable, her feet were well on the 
earth, her emanations were sweet and sooth- 
ing. The occasions on which Mr. Saltus 
saw his young daughter were holidays to him. 
To take her to the Plaza Hotel for tea and 
a chat was enough to brighten an entire week. 

Spring came, and the summer followed. 
Mr. Saltus wrote: 

Bi There is green on the trees and the 
joy of springtime, but there is nothing in my 
heart but despair. When is this nightmare 
to end? When you were in Margaret Street, 
I could picture you. I was a part of it all. 
Now it is chaos. Letters from Mexico City, 
from Orizaba and Cuernavaca, and the devil 
knows where, tell me that you are surrounded 
by beauty, the beauty of living things. Color, 
you say, is the consciousness of nature. Only 
the consciousness of desolation and despair 
is mine.”’ 

The rainy season is the time to leave Mexico. 
Joining a party—among whom was a very 
charming Spaniard—still moving on like the 
Wandering Jew, I went north through Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara to San Francisco. 
Spaniards are very gallant. In writing of this 
one I had perhaps emphasized him over much. 
Telegrams of worry and warning followed. 
\ fortnight after reaching the St. Francis 
Hotel, a wire from Mr. Saltus read: “My 
father died yesterday. Leaving for San 
Francisco next week. Eternamente. Snippsy.” 

A small inheritance from his father making 
finances less of a preoccupation, Mr. Saltus 
was free to go and come as he pleased. It was 
in June when he appeared at the St. Francis 
Hotel. Even there the shadow followed. He 
was not welcomed in our little party. 


N AMUSING and characteristic episode 
4% happened when he had been there but 
a short time. There was, and I believe is, 
a funny little ‘restaurant in San Francisco 
called Coppa’s. 

Mr. Saltus hated restaurants. For some 
reason, the nearness of so many people per- 
haps got on his nerves. In any event, res- 
taurants put him on edge to such an extent 
that he invariably quarreled not only with 
the waiters, but with those who were with 
him, if they objected to his manner of carrying 
on. For this reason, it was something of 
a penance to go into a restaurant with him. 
To include him in a party going to Coppa’s 
had to be prefaced as follows: 

“If you go, will you be a good Snipps and 
not fight with the waiters?” 
“I'll be a good Snipps. 

tell me and be thankful.” 

“Will you wear your muzzle, and not jerk 
at the lead?” 

“I’m good Dog Tray—ever faithful.” 

“Old dog traitor—ever faithless, you mean. 
I know your tricks, but come along then.” 


I'll take what you 


E CAME. Coppa’s was almost full, but 

by some turn of the tables we found 
ourselves seated in the center of the room. 
That was enough to start Mr. Saltus off. 
Restaurants were bad enough at best, even 
in a secluded corner. In the middle of a 
room of closely packed tables—! He began 
as usual. 

“Tt’s far too crowded. Mr. Me doesn’t 
want to stay. Let’s leave the others and go 
somewhere else.”’ 

The muzzle as well as the menu was ignored 
and forgotten. When Mr, Saltus began to 
growl it was preliminary only, but I knew the 
signs, knew, too, what might be expected to 
follow. 

As he ceased speaking a sudden cramp took 
possession of my right foot, and my exclama- 
tion of surprise distracted his attention for 
the moment. It was my turn to growl. A 
low shoe was kicked off during the growling, 
and the meal began. All at once a sympa- 


(To be concluded in the October issue) 


On account of limited space we are printing Mrs. Saltus’ absorbing 
“Life” of her husband in avery much abridged form. 
version will appear in a book to be published this fall by Pascal Covici. 


MARIE 


EDGAR SALTUS 


SALTUS 
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thetic cramp in the other foot compelled his 
attention to be directed to me again while the 
remaining shoe was removed. It may be 
mentioned in excuse that it was the fashion 
to wear ridiculously high and narrow shoes 
at the time. 

We had gone as far as the soup, which Mr. 
Saltus was sipping mechanically. As the 
meal progressed my difficulties did also. 
Try as I might the offending shoes could not 
be forced on my feet again. Then the fun 
began. Distracted by it all, chicken and 
salad were accepted unmurmuringly by Mr. 
Saltus in forgetfulness of his surroundings. 

“You will have to sit here until every one 
goes or some one can fetch you a larger pair 
of ties.”” This remark was from one of our 
conservative friends, and it met with the 
approval of the others. Mr. Saltus was 
becoming restive again at the time. 

“Not at all,” I answered. “It’s unfortu- 
nate, to be sure, but get up and go I shall in 
my stocking feet. There is no law making 
shoes obligatory, and besides, the people in 
this place are bohemians.”’ 

‘All the more reason not to imitate them,” 
was the reply. 

That was enough to make the crowded little 
restaurant a most enchanting place to Mr. 
Saltus. Tables and people became non- 
existent to him. I was going to defy the 
lot, and that delighted him to such an extent 
that good humor covered him like a garment. 
He even smiled at the waiters. Any show of 
independence on my part, provided it did not 
conflict with him, was a treat. Half rising 
in his seat, he exclaimed: 

“Right you are, Mowgy! What the devil 
do you care for a pack of nincompoops?” 


HE anguish of the others in the party, at 

being seen leaving a restaurant with a shoe- 
less girl, amused and delighted him. It 
could have been done quietly and unnoticed 
but for his love of a joke. Our friends were 
sufficiently horrified as it was, but for the 
dénouement they were quite unprepared. 
Realizing their discomfiture and reveling 
in it, Mr. Saltus made a dive under the table. 
That was not uncommon; knowing my habit 
of letting gloves, handkerchiefs, and pocket- 
books fall from my lap unnoticed, he had 
trained himself to look. That was the Old 
Dog Tray as he called himself. When he 
reappeared upon this occasion, it was with 
the offending shoes held before him as a 
votive offering, and leading the procession 
he carried them through the restaurant into 
the street. Queer people with odd fancies 
were no novelty at Coppa’s. This, however, 
was an innovation. Some one started clap- 
ping, and with one accord the roomful of 
people took it up. I was laughing, but our 
friends were scarlet with rage. After that 
pleasurable and ingratiating episode he was 
not tormented by invitations from my friends. 


[FDURING his stay in San Francisco he was 

guest of honor at the Bohemian Club, 
and he met there many interesting people. 
A brief visit to Carmel-by-the-Sea brought 
his Californian trip to a close. The State 
interested him. He liked the quiet, the 
almost perpetual sunshine, and, above all, 
the absence of convention and the freedom 
enjoyed by every one. It was with regret that 
he left the sunshine and the silence to chafe 








under the vibrations and noise of New York. 

Once again pathetic letters raced across the 
continent. He had no home and no anchor. 
Mrs. Saltus, with his little daughter, was 
living almost permanently abroad. His 
hours with the latter had been his oases in a 
desert of loneliness. Now, barring Miss G—, 
Dr. Kelley, and occasionally Bob Davis, he 
had almost no friends. Upon reaching New 
York he finished a series of articles on Russia 
for Munsey’s Magazine, which later formed the 
basis of his ‘Imperial Orgy.” 

In the late autumn the failing health of 
my much beloved father recalled me to New 
York. Mr. Saltus was finishing the last 
chapter of “‘Lords of the Ghostland” at the 
time. No other book he ever wrote was 
strung out over such a long time or took so 
many hours of research. A few years later 
he was wringing his hands in that he could not 
rewrite “Lords of the Ghostland” in the light 
of what he then knew. Over and over again 
he lamented this fact. 

“Tf I had not been so dense. Having the 
chance to turn out a masterpiece, a thing that 
would have lived, I passed it by. I saw only 
in a restricted circle, when, had I but looked 
up, a limitless horizon of wonder and wisdom 
stretched before me.” 


The complete 
















HARPER’S BAZAR™ 


For 
Scalp 
Treatment 


Send for ““GLOVER’S 
Handbook on the 
Scalp and Hair.” An 
authoritative analysis, 
Suggests practical 
methods of treatment. 
FREE on request. 
It will tell you many 
things you should 
know. Write today. 




































































Address Dept. A.F.9 
H.CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119-121 Fifth Avenue 
New YorkCity 








Hair-Free, Satin-Smooth Skin 


The thrilling happiness of lovely beauts 
can be yours. Use Neet the dainty cream 
and have arms and under-arms that ar 
hair-free, satin-smooth and faultless. 


To thousands all around you confidence and charm 
has come only through the use of Neet, the scien- 
tifically correct and truly feminine means 0! 
removing unwanted hair. Use Neet, the hair- 
removing cream just as it comes from the tube~ 
then simply rinse the hair away. 

The skin itself is acted upon with generally bene- 
ficial effect, showing unexpected new beauty and 
loveliness of texture in contrast to darkened sur- 
faces when the razor is used. Moreover, you use 
Neet with positive assurance that hair will not 
come back thicker and coarser than before--as it 
does after shaving. 


Call for Neet by name at your drug or department 
store. Accept no substitutes. No other method 
regardless of cost equals this quick, simple hair- 
removing cream especially for the larger surfaces 
of legs and arms. Should your favorite store 4 
the moment be out of Neet, send fifty cents wi 

name and address for a full sized tube by mail. 





Ask your Neet for JMMAC also. | IMMAC, is the 
Setepization lee Seon odorant that Fie omeraee 


HANNIBAL PHAR. CO., 647 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 











